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PREFACE. 



The immense and increasing Emigration from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, is the most prominent 
feature of the present time. Whole families, with their 
friends — sufficient in number to form colonies in them- 
selves — are daily leaving our shores. Full it may be 
of health, and buoyant with hope at the period of 
embarkation, it is still a fact that many of them have 
never before left their homes or seen a ship, and that 
the limited space, in even the largest and best ap- 
pointed of our passenger vessels, the contingencies 
consequent on the transit, or the unavoidable con 
current causes which, on board, give unwonted in- 
tensity to many diseases, are but little understood. It 
is the object of the present treatise to explain these 
peculiarities, and at the same time to serve as a guide 
in the treatment of ordinary sickness or probable ac- 
cident. 

B 
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The author, at an early period of his life, made 
several voyages in the capacity of Surgeon; his pro- 
fessional duties, for many years subsequently, were 
discharged in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
port of Glasgow; and he has now, for nearly five 
years, held the appointment of one of the Inspecting 
Medical Officers under the " Passengers Act." Many 
of the remarks found under various divisions of the 
work, are the result of observations made in these 
favourable circumstances, and all of them he believes 
to be in perfect harmony with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Medicine and Surgery. The medicines re- 
commended may appear limited. This does not arise 
from any leaning towards the '^Sangrado'* school, but 
in order that the author might confine himself to those 
remedies placed on board according to law. The few 
technicalities made use of to give precision to the lan- 
guage, are fully explained in the Glossary appended. 

The all-important subject of Ventilation might have 
been more fully discussed, but a few brief remarks on 
the necessity of the circulation of pure air have been 
preferred to any elaborate description of the various 
apparatus devised for procuring it. The latter part of 
the subject belongs rather to the Emigration authorities 
and the marine architect; for even supposing the dif- 
"^s reconunended for ventilating ships to be 
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less enigmatical to the bulk of steerage passengers, they 
have no power to reduce many of them to practice. 
Though chiefij designed for the use of the Emigrant 
while at sea, it is possible that, in some of the jet 
distant outposts of civilization, as in certain secluded 
rural districts in this country, this little work may, in 
the absence of a medical man, be of service. It has 
been written during a few leisure hours snatched from 
the anxious pursuits of a laborious profession, and this 
statement, coupled with the object which suggested 
the publication of the work, ought so far to disarm 
criticism. 

Glasgow, October, 1852. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Dr, Johnson has described a ship to be "& prison, with a 
chance of being drowned." Thanks to the efficiency of our 
merchant seamen, and the stringent application of yarious 
legislative enactments, having for their sole object the safety 
and comfort of the many thousands of Emigrants now 
annually voyaging from the shores of this country, such a 
catastrophe as that hinted at by the caustic lexicographer 
is nearly unknown ; but still, a crowded emigrant ship is *' a 
prison," in which, without an intelligent acquaintance with, 
and Implication of, the laws of Hygeine, or the art of pre- 
serving health, the more malignant forms of disease may 
lead to results as disastrous as the destructive agency of the 
elements. 

Everywhere important, the enforcement of sanitary rules 
becomes an indispensable duty in a crowded vessel. Atten- 
tion to these will in many instances prevent the invasion, 
and in all cases it will ameliorate the ravages, of disease, 
which the utmost humanity will fail to avert or lessen, 
should such rules be neglected. 

No one who has witnessed the steerage passengers of such 
a ship, on the eve of her departure, — ^who has seen that one 
section, and that frec(tiently a large one, is poorly clad — 
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that this one bears the marks of severe mental depression— 
that of recent dissipation — that in most, the health, from 
the fatigues of travel or inattention to diet, is positively 
deranged, — but will remark the strong predisposition of all 
to the severer forms of contagious disorders. Let the ob- 
server further fancy himself boarding the vessel two or three 
weeks later, and when she is far off on ** Neptune's watery 
bosom," he may then, perchance, find this living freight 
confined below from stress of weather, with the side-ports 
shut and the hatchways partially closed, and all breathing 
an atmosphere loaded with poisonous animal vapour; and 
what, he will ask, must be the result of indifference to 
sanitary rules under such circumstances? The result, on 
the accession of the class of diseases indicated, has nnfor- 
tunately been too frequently witnessed — a fatality scarcely 
paralleled.* 

Whatever weakens or exhausts the body makes it yield 
more readily to the pernicious influence of contagion; and 
two more potent causes of debility, than insufficient food 
and breathing an impure atmosphere, do not exist. The 
Legislature, by providing for every passenger on board, an 
amount of sound and wholesome food, compatible with per- 
fect health, has humanely removed one of these causes. It 
rests, in a great measure, with the passengers themselves to 
remove the other — to live, with comparative security, amid 
even surrounding pestilence. The following general intro- 
ductory observations will, it is hoped, make this sufficiently 



* Although reference is here made to the poorer section of passengers by 
the North American ships, not to the middle-class population who now throng 
our Australian packets, still many of the injurious influences referred to are 
at work in the case of the latter also; for, although their better physical con- 
dition on embarking may enable them to resist disease a little longer^ the ulti- 
mate effect will be the same. 
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apparent. But as this work may fall into the hands of 
those who take passage on board of a ship not coming under 
all the provisions of the *' Passengers Act," and who may 
thereby escape the scrutiny to which they would otherwise 
be subjected by the inspecting medical officer, it may be 
right to inquire, in general terms, what diseases should deter 
from a lengthened voyage? The actual existence of all acute 
diseases, properly so called, should serve as a sufficient excuse 
for delay — all of them will be aggravated by taking such a step. 
As the inflammations and other serious disorders so frequently 
lighted up in children by exposure immediately after attacks 
of scarlet fever, small-pox,* and measles, are as fatal to life 
as the earlier and more palpable symptoms of those maladies, 
a month or six weeks should, in all cases, be allowed to suc- 
ceed such attacks before embarkation. During the first 
three or four weeks of hooping-cough, the danger to life is 
very much increased by exposing the child; in advanced 
stages of this disease, on the other hand, a sea voyage has 
the effect of a specific. Those suffering from organic dis- 
ease of the heart, or aneurism, chronic inflammation or can- 
cer of the stomach or bowels, or who have a liability to 
apoplexy, incur an additional risk. It will be for the female 
in an advanced stage of pregnancy to determine whether 
she ought to commit herself to the accoucheurship of the 
captain — the object to be attained will no doubt influence 
her; but, in all such cases, she ought at least to secure a 
passage in a ship in which she will have the assistance of 
other and experienced females. The symptoms of most 

• Parents too Areqaently leave this country witlioat having their children 
vaccinated. This is a great error. Apart tmm the risk of exp^ing them to 
malignant small-pox in a crowded ship, the distance from a medical roan a 
which the emigrant often fixes his abode, renders it next to impossible to pro- 
care lymph. 
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affectioDS of the luDgs — ^the varied forms of consainptiain — 
a«e not only much alleviated, but, in many cases, the pro- 
gr«t6 of the disease is altogether stayed by voyages into 
warmer latitudes, and such may be undertaken from this 
country at all seasons of the year; but on this topic it wiH 
be unnecessary to dwell, as every one in this country, in a 
condition to emigrate, can obtun the opinion of a medical 
practitioner on the subject. 

SUPPLIES OF FOOD AND CLOTHING. 

It has already been shown that one of the greatest ad- 
vantages which the operation of the new ^ Passengers Act" 
has conferred upon steerage passengers, is the Scale of 
Frovisions furnished to them ; and the passenger by a chance 
ship would do well to imitate this scale in laying in his 
stores. A few pounds of fresh meat (to be first used), some 
salted or corned beef, bacon or beef ham, cured ling or cod 
fish, with some loaf- bread (cut into thin slices and wdl 
toasted), will form the best additional supplies. A small 
stock of fruit, jellies, and some oranges, may be of great 
use. 

Females nursing, or in an advanced stage of preg^nancy, 
would do well to bear in mind that, if subject to long-oon- 
tinued sea-sickness, the secretion of thdr milk may be 
stopped, and without proper substitutes for the infimt's 
natural food, the lives of their little ones may be sacrificed. 
A small quantity of the best arrow-root, groats, or prepared 
barley for making gruel, or the finer kinds of biscuits or 
rusks, with some preserved milk and lump sugar, should 
therefore form part of the supply of those in such circnm- 
staaoes. Taking the greater number of weeks occupied on 
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any given passive as the minimum, and furnishing himself 
with what has heen advised as additional, the emigrant 
may, humanly speaking, safely commit himself to the " yasty 
deep," as far as food is concerned. It may, however, be 
proper to state here, that considerable injury to the health 
is not unfrequently caused by repletion, and that the amount 
of food indispensably necessary when in the active pursuit 
of business a-shore, would be hurtful for the comparatively 
inert habits on board ship. 

Second only in importance to the supply of food, is that 
of clothing. In every instance where practicable, a plentiful 
supply of clean under-clothing and bed-clothes should be 
taken. The supply of fresh water on board requires to be 
carefully husbanded, and few are in a condition to take ad- 
vantage of it for washing, even if more plentiful. 

EMBARKATION. 

The writer of these pages has frequently observed with 
regret that the use of spirituous liquors is much indulged in, 
prior to and at the time of sailing. This practice — at all 
times to be deprecated — is especially dangerous here. The 
passenger who has exhausted his strength by dissipation will 
become a ready prey to fever, or any other form of infec- 
tious disorder that may occur on board ; and sea-sickness, 
should he suffer from it, will be aggravated in a tenfold 
degree by previous irregularity. But, apart from these very 
cogent reasons for abstinence ftrom intoxicating drinks, why, 
it may be asked, should the occasion of leaving his native 
land be made one for a debauch? Will he, when reverting 
to the last moments spent in the country of his birth (and 
in how many instances are they the last!) think the more 
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of himself that he left it in a state of intoxication-^that the 
fond '^iarewell/' cherished in distant scenes and at a long 
distance of years, should have heen thickly muttered in a 
state of maudlin insensibility? 

The fact that whatever depresses the powers of life fayonrs 
the production and ready reception of dbease, cannot be too 
strongly insisted on ; as irregularity in diet and inattention 
to the state of the bowels favour this depression, care should 
be taken that amid the many exciting cares connected with 
the commencement of a voyage, regularity in diet be attend- 
ed to, and constipation or looseness of the bowels obviated 
by the use of appropriate medicine. The latter precaution 
is frequently necessary, as sudden change of diet almost 
invariably produces a disordered state of the stomach. 

While the novice on ship-board will learn that in the case 
of the great majority of his fellow-voyagers, the best guaran- 
tee -of their respectability of character and wish to do well, 
is the step which, in common with himself, they are taking 
to better their worldly condition, and the hopes they cherish, 
under a kind Providence, of ultimate success, he will at the 
same time soon perceive that one or more of both sexes are 
on board who seek a new sphere of action from very oppo- 
site causes; for seldom does a well-freighted passenger ship 
leave without having on board one or more outcasts from 
society. The latter soon manifest themselves by some overt 
act, and they must be shunned. Everywhere dangerous, 
they are especially so in a crowded ship, where the decen- 
cies of life are in some instances not without difficulty 
observed. Every one possessed of manly feeling will lend 
his aid in the suppression of coarseness of manners and lan- 
guage (too often the consequence of a mode of life which 
knows little seclusion), and the encouragement of that 
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modest reserve and delicacy of feeling, in which parity finds 
so much of its defence. 

CLEANLINESS. 

To those unaware of the fact — and their name is legion 
—that Cleanliness is not only a great duty but a great plea- 
sure, at once conducive to health, essential to comfort, and 
so naturally allied to purity of mind, that it deserves to be 
esteemed a physical virtue, a few remarks may be made to 
show its importance, or rather to prove the impossibility of 
perfect health being long enjoyed without it. The skin, then, 
is not merely a covering intended to protect us from injury 
and keep us warm ; it has another function or duty — that 
of throwing off the perspiration — on the proper performance 
of which the health of the body greatly depends; this is 
effected by means of the pores found in every part of the 
surface of the body; these are everywhere very numerous, 
but in certain situations they are almost incredibly so.* 
From these the secretion of fluid is continually going on, 
but it is only when the amount of the secretion is increased 
by exercise or the condition of the surrounding atmosphere 
that the whole fluid does not evaporate, but accumulates in 
minute dr<^s upon the surface and becomes sensible.^ In 
ordinary cases it passes off in the form of vapour as soon 
as separated. Now, this exhalation from the skin is one of 
the means employed by nature for throwing off waste mate- 

* In a man of ordinary statare it has been ascertained that their total num- 
ber is above seren millions I 

t The insensible perspiration, which is invisible under ordinary circumstances, 
Roes on night and Aay without ceasing. Any one may convince himself of this 
fact by placing a dry watch-glass against his skin, when it will soon be ob- 
served to become dim, as though it had been breathed on. 
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rials which would be highly injurious to the body if retained. 
In ordinary circumstances, about 33 oz. of fluid is thus se- 
parated from the body of an adult every twenty-four hours. 
Now if a person, especially after the perspiration has been 
increased, either by exercise or a heated room, is exposed to 
cold or wet, and has this checked, the poisonous exhalation 
is accumulated in the blood and some of the internal organs. 
The lungs or kidneys, for example, become liable to inflam- 
mation in their attempts to rid the system of the noxious 
ingredients, for the various functions of the body depend 
upon one another for their healthy action, but the balance 
of these functions being destroyed disease follows. From 
recent experiments, it appears that complete suppression of 
the perspiration in animals, by means of a varnish applied 
over the skin, is soon followed by death, and the same fatal 
results would, no doubt, be produced in man. In many 
forms of fever, indeed, it is now well known that suppressed 
perspiration is a cause^ not an effect, of the disorder. So 
much for suddenly checking the perspiration — in nine cases 
out often they are immediate and often alarming; but it is 
at the same time a fact, that though more insidious, when 
checked by want of due attention to cleanliness, they are not 
less certain ; yet thousands almost wholly neglect this duty» 
although the application of water has been seen to be in 
some respects as necessary and beneficial as wholesome food 
to the stomach or pure air to the lungs I 

Gases of itch are by no means uncommon among the pas- 
sengers, and cleanliness is the only safeguard against this 
discreditable affection; but without a frequent change of 
under-clothing and bed-clothes, attention to the skin will be 
of little avail. The master of the ship has the power to en- 
fnroo /^n^ipiiance with the printed regulations, posted at the 
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hatchways, relative to the sweeping of the' 'tween decks, and 
the periodical removal of all ordure or other offensive sub- 
stances; and this he ought never to fail in doing. 

VENTILATION. 

The subject of Ventilation, as affecting respiration, is of 
still greater consequence than that of cleanliness ; the latter 
may be neglected, even bad or unsavoury food may be taken, 
or foul and nauseous water drank, /or a time, with apparent 
impunity, but the breathing of bad air entails on those sub- 
ject to its deadly influences the most deplorable suffering, 
and death itself. 

By respiration, or the act of breathing, nature carries on 
animal life. Pure air is drawn into the lungs, giving new 
life and warmth to the blood; but when expired or thrown 
out, it is loaded with impurities and unfit to be breathed 
again. A healthy man breathes about twenty times in a 
minute, or twelve hundred times in an hour; and during 
the latter period the air drawn into the lungs amounts to 
about 1,027 pints. Now, it must be obvious enough, that 
if from bad weather, or any other cause, the majority of the 
passengers remain much below, with the side-ports and 
hatchways too much closed, they must breathe an atmos- 
phere incompatible with health. True, from the partial 
admission of pure air, the tragedy of the " black hole of Cal- 
cutta," or the more recent one on board of the " London- 
derry" steamer, may not be re-enacted, but it is neverthe- 
less most injurious. The air between decks is often further 
tainted by the exhalations of filth allowed to accumulate 
below; and if this state of things continue the poison will 
ultimately act with an intensity which no constitution can 
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f«MiPt. DumuM will not merely be aggrAvated, it will be 
rUtfiUffidf from ihit oaufle alone, and the ^raigs of life so 
w«ida«ed that the oonservatiye powers, by wluch all sick^ 
n<rM M thrown oiT, will be destroyed. On reference to 
%)m articlo ** Contagion,** it will be seen that the more eon- 
fimtraUd the more dangerous are the emanations from 
fh« lKjdi«i of the sick. The hospital shoold, therefore, be 
pUeed in the driest part of the 'tween decks, and special 
#;«re should be taken thai it is kept dean and well yenti- 
Uutd* 

'i*be passengers ought to be as mach as possible on deck; 
C'ven in bad weather they should never be for many hours 
together below. The air.funnels should at all times be kept 
frift from obstruction, and as many of the side-ports left 
o(>en as possible. The most suocessful voyages, as far as 
health is concerned, are those in which a committee from 
antoog the occupants of the steerage is appointed to co- 
operate with the captain in enforcing the observance of 
sanitary regulations; the onerous duties of the latter otten 
leave him little time to look after such matters, and, indeed, 
without the concurrence of the passengers themselves his 
power to enforce the printed instructions will be in great 
measure inoperative. 

KXEROISE AND AMUSEMENTS. 

The writer has frequently heard the masters of emigrant 
ships complain not only of the difficulty they experience in 
prevailing on passengers to take exercise on deck, but of 
getting them "roused" out of bed! Nothing, mentally or 
physically, can be more injurious than such indulgence as 
this. Bodily exercise is an important means provided by 
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nature for the maintenance of health. Every mechanic 
knows that the wheels of an unused steam-engine can with 
diflSculty 'be tamed — that its cranks and joints become stiff. 
So it is with the human body; unless properly exercised the 
human machine falls out of order, the health fails, the ner- 
vous system, dependent on a healthy state of the body for 
healthy action, soon suffers, and the mind with the l)ody is 
weakened. 

In all cases, the want of exercise is injurious; but the 
deprivation will tell with greater severity on farmers, agri- 
cultural labourers, and others previously accustomed to much 
* exercise in the open air. When the weather permits, two 
or three hours shpuld be spent in walking the deck every 
day; and this is pre-eminently the kind of exercise, extend- 
ing as it does to the whole muscular system, and exposed to 
the invigorating influence of a sea-breeze, which benefits the 
health. In wet weather, walking between decks (and space 
can always be cleared for such a purpose), swinging the 
arms to and fro, jumping, dancing, or skipping, will serve 
as the only available substitutes for the former, and go far to 
relieve the monotony of the voyage. 

The powerful influence which the state of the mind exerts 
on the bodily functions is well known to every attentive ob- 
server. The author of " Tristram Shandy " strongly ex- 
presses this fact, when he compares the body and soul to a 
coat and its lining — ** if you rumple the one you rumple the 
other;" and that the depressing passions called into exist- 
ence or fed by a monotonous life, exert a most pernicious 
effect upon the bodily health, must be equally apparent. 
The captain of every passenger ship who is solicitous for the 
health and happiness of those committed to his care, will, 
keeping this in view, do everything in his power to promote 
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hilarity and cheerfulness among those in his ship. The 
institution and judicious conduct of chisses for reading, 
writing, dancing, and gymnastics, have heen found to answer 
admirably during long voyages. 
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ABORTION OR MISCARRIAGE. 

The terms Abortion and Miscarriage— synonymous in 
popular language — express the death and expulsion of the 
child before the seventh month of pregnancy. The liability 
to this accident is greater during the first sixteen weeks; but, 
fortunately, the danger to the mother is less than at a later 
period. Occurring from the sixteenth till the twenty-eighth 
week the danger is greater, and under unfavourable circum- 
stances imminent; at a still later period, or from the end of 
the twenty-eighth week till the end of the ninth month, the 
case is termed one of premature labour; the child, if born 
alive during the latter period, may with care be reared.* 

Causes. — Depressing passions, or other violent mental 
emotions, aggravated sea-sickness, severe bowel complaint, 
intense pain, bad or insufficient nourishment, external vio- 
lence, such as blows or falls, and violent muscular exertion 
on the part of the patient herself, are among the familiar 
causes of abortion. 

Symptoms.— Pains occurring at regular intervals in the 
back and loins, a sense of weight and cold in the lower part 
of the belly, with flooding, are pretty sure evidences of 

* A child 18 seldom bom alive earlier than the seventh month. Cases do 
occur In which, bom alive even In the sixth, they manage to struggle through , 
but these are exceptions to the general rule. 

C 
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abortion ; but should such symptoms only occur in a slight 
degree, and be checked by the application of proper remedies, 
pregnancy may continue its natural period. If, however, 
the pains continue at short and regular intervals, with hard- 
ness of the lower part of the belly, and an increase of the 
discharge, the probability is that the child will be lost. 

Treatment. — The reader is referred to the enumera- 
tion of the more frequent causes, and at the same time en- 
joined to avoid them. The occurrence of abortion is not 
only frequently dangerous in itself, but, having occurred 
once, is very apt to do so again. During an attack, the 
patient must at once be placed in bed (on a firm mattress if 
at hand), and cloths dipped in cold water applied to the 
loins and genitals. Everything of a heating nature should 
be avoided, and cool drinks, acidulated with ten or fifteen 
drops of elixir of vitriol or a little lemon juice, are to be fre- 
quently given . Animal food of every kind must be forbidden, 
and perfect rest of body and mind insisted on. If the patient 
be of a full and robust habit of body, bleeding from the 
arm, to an amount proportionate to the strength, will be 
highly serviceable ; but in delicate habits this would be im- 
proper. Should medicine be necessary to move the bowels, 
the milder purgatives only, such as rhubarb and castor oil, 
must be used. When all traces of excitement are allayed, 
laudanum will be of the greatest service ; and this may be 
given to the extent of thirty or forty drops, according to 
circumstances. The patient must keep her bed for several 
days after the above symptoms have subsided, and be covered 
throughout this period with as little clothing as is consistent 
with safety. Similar treatment (the bleeding and applica- 
tion of cold cloths excepted) will be necessary when the 
child comes away.* 

* Should miscarriage or more matured labour occur on board of a passenger 
ship, an innate feeling of delicacy, as well as the female's own safet}', will re- 
quire that she should occupy a berth in some secluded part of the 'tween decks. 
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ABSCESS. 

By the term Abscess is meant a collection of pus or matter 
in any fleshy part, or in any cavity of the body. They are 
of two kinds — acute and chronic. 

Causes. — Acute abscesses either depend upon constitu- 
tional causes (frequently occurring after fevers), or are pro- 
duced by blows or from foreign bodies introduced into the skin 
or flesh ; while the chronic form have for their most frequent 
cause, diseases of bone, or other sources of slow irritation, 
and are generally met with in weak and scrofulous habits. 

Symptoms. — An acute abscess, when of a large size, com- 
mences with a considerable degree of inflammatory fever; with 
this there is severe throbbing pain, redness, and swelling, 
in the part where the abscess is forming ; it becomes, too, 
firm in the centre and soft around. Matter is known to 
have formed when, after smart cold shiverings, there is an 
abatement of the fever, and an alteration in the character 
of the pain, which, from being sharp and throbbing, i^ now 
converted into a sense of weight and stretching. The tumour 
becomes softer, and loses its bright red colour, and, as the 
quantity of matter increases, its centre begins to pointf that 
is, to assume the form of a pyramid. The general course 
of abscesses being towards the skin, the matter can now 
be felt by alternate pressure with the Angers. 

The constitutional disturbance which attends the progress 
of a chronic abscess is frequently so slight, that the existence 
of the tumour is often unsuspected for a long time; it is 
generally deep seated, while the acute, in the majority of 
cases, is near the surface. When first detected, the chronic 
form appears as an obscure tumour, with the matter more 
or less distinctly felt, according to its distance from the sur- 
face. It is free from pain, swelling, or redness, unless far 
advanced, or accidentally inflamed by a blow or fall, and it 
sometimes attains an enormous size. 
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Treatment. — In the early stage of the acute kind, the 
object is to subdue inflammation, and prevent, if possible, the 
"gathering,** or formation of matter. The patient must, 
therefore, be freely purged with Epsom salts, or calomel 
and jalap. The diet must be low, and if a few leeches can 
be had they should be applied to the part. When matter 
begins to form, poultices* are to be applied. It occasionally 
happens that, after it has formed, the inflammation does not 
subside, but the swelling, hardness, and pain remain ; in such 
a case the application of two or three leeches may be re- 
peated. 

As a general rule, if an abscess points without enlarging 
in circumference, it may be left to burst of itself; if, how- 
ever, it enlarges in breadth and circumference without 
coming to the surface, it should be opened ; but there are 
unfortunately many cases, where matter, for instance, 
forms in sensitive organs, or when it is prevented reach- 
ing the surface by unyielding boundaries, in which an 
openifig ought to be made early, but in which it would very 
often be hazardous for the non-professional to interfere. t 
When such a tumour is left to burst of itself, a mark is 
always left, so that when situated in any exposed part, as 
the face or neck, it had better be punctured, as the scar by 
this means will probably be avoided. In opening an abscess, 
the lancet should be held between the forefinger and thumb, 
and plunged gently in at a right angle with the surface, till 
it has entered the cavity, which will be known by resistance 
no longer being offered to the point of the instrument, and 

* Poultices may be made of bread and water, of oatmeal (boiled till it is soft), 
of Ilntseed meal, or of camomile flowers. They shoald be large, soft, and light, 
and ought to be changed every second or third hoar. 

t Abscesses on the fingers are common among seamen, from injury, &c. 
They must be early opened, for, unless this be done, the thick unyielding skin 
covering the finger will seldom give way before the matter burrows towards 
the hand ; here there is no risk in maldng a free opening. An inflamed part 
should always be kept in a raised position. 
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the opening should he enlarged as the lancet is withdrawn. 
It must he opened where the matter pdnU most and the 
skin is thinnest, or at the lowest and mott depending part 
of the tumour. A fine strip of oiled lint may now be 
gently introduced between the edges of the opening, and 
allowed to remain for the first forty-eight hours, to prevent 
the wound closing too soon. No rude attempts should be 
made to press out the matter, as inflammation might thereby 
be induced. A poultice may now be applied, changed as 
often as necessary, and continued till the padn has subsided, 
when simple cerate may be used. Should the wound not 
heal, but degenerate into a sore (and excess in poulticing 
after the puncture is very apt to produce this), those means 
recommended under the head of weak Ulcers are to be em- 
ployed. If from peculiarity of constitution the discharge 
be profuse or long continued, quinine and a generous diet 
will be advisable. 

In cases of chronic abscess, the general health must be 
improved by wholesome and sufiBcient food, warm clothing, 
and gentle exercise on deck when the weather permits. 
Fatigue must be avoided, and the other means had recourse 
to which are detailed in the article on chronic Inflammation. 
Attempts must be made to procure absorption of the matter, 
by applying a succession of small blisters over the part, and 
by cold affusion, but these do harm if they cause much heat 
or pain. Leeches, cold lotions, and purgatives must be em- 
ployed, if the tumour becomes inflamed from any local or 
constitutional cause of irritation. If, notwithstanding these 
efforts, it continues to enlarge, and especially if the skin 
acquires a dark reddish appearance, it must be opened. 

APOPLEXY AND PALSY- 

In Apoplexy the patient falls suddenly down, deprived of 
sense and motion. He lies like a person in a deep sleep, and 
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in alike insenBible to the exertions and soltcitade of his 
friendi. This must always be looked upon as a most dan- 
gerous disease; death may take place almost immediately 
after the seizure, or at different subsequent periods. Some 
recover completely, and ultimately die from other causes, 
hut such cases are comparatively rare. 

Causes. — Oertain habits of body are well known as ob- 
noxious to this disease. Men with short and thick necks, 
largo beads, and corpulent bellies, especially about and sub- 
Mquent to middle age, are frequently the subjects of it, 
although many are attacked of a make the reverse of this. 
Full living, luxurious idleness, the frequent use of strong 
liquor, of opium, and tobacco, all give a tendency to it; and 
in constitutions predisposed to the disease, the fit is induced 
hy many occurrences which would not have the same effect 
in others, such as intoxication, full meals, violent exercise, 
much exertion of the organs of respiration, such as cough- 
ing, laughing, long and loud speaking, &c. ; passions of the 
mind, esoecially anger, suppression of evacuations, such as 
constipation of the bowels, absence of the monthly discharge 
in females, drying up of bleeding piles, and salivation sud- 
denly checked; exposure to the sun's rays (which may cause 
.1 ooup de soleil*) and overheated rooms; stooping much, or 
sleeping afber a full meal with the head too low. 

Symptoms. — In most cases there are some previous warn- 
ings, although sometimes so slight and rapid as to escape 

* Coup de aoleil (stroke of the sun) an affection which is seldom met with in a 
perfect form out of tropical countries. It is a disease of extreme danger ; in- 
deed, few recover ftom it. After exposure to a vertical sun, especially when 
spirituous liquors have been freely indulged in, the patient is seized with stupor, 
insensibility, and loss of the power of speech. The skin is burning hot, and the 
pulse rapid, fhU, and bounding ; in many cases severe convulsions come on, and 
the patient generally expires in two or three hours flrom the period of attack. 

Bleeding has been recommended, but the results of the practice do not seem 
very satisfactory. The head must be shaved, and cloths dipped in cold water, 
or spirits and water (in the proportion of one part of the former to four parts 
of the latter), applied to it, and kept constantly wet. Two drops of crotou oil 
should also be placed upon the tongue. 
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notice. The following are those which have been most fre- 
quently obseryed: — Drowsiness, with a sense of weight in 
the head; giddiness, especially on leaning fowvard; noises 
in the ears; defect in the sense of hearing or of smell ; more 
or less imperfect vision — optical illusions — specks, motes, or 
spangles, appearing to dance before the eyes; difficulty in 
reading and distinguishing small objects; numbness in the 
legs and arms; pain in the temples and behind the ears, par- 
ticularly after eating or remaining long in warm places; 
sometimes there is loss of memory — ^forgetfulness of words, 
or the substitution of one word for another ; twitchingps of 
the extremities, the eyelids, or muscles of the face; unsteadi- 
ness in walking; flushing, or unnatural paleness of the coun- 
tenance; fulness of the veins of the head; bleeding from the 
nose; vomiting, &c. &c. These symptoms are not, however, 
peculiar to apoplexy, being also known as the forerunners of 
other acute diseases; but as they always indicate a disorder 
in which the functions of the brain are more or less dis- 
turbed, they must not be overlooked, especially in those 
who, from habit of body, &c. are subject to this disease. 
These warnings are of uncertain duration. Months may 
intervene after their first appearance; they may, on the 
other hand, precede the attack only a few minutes. 

In the slighter forms of the disease, the symptoms com- 
mence with dizziness and a sense of feebleness; occasionally 
with retching or vomiting; unconsciousness follows, and the 
patient falls to the ground, when he appears as if in a sound 
sleep. When the limbs are lifted, they fall again as if dead ; 
the pulse is strong and sometimes bounding; the face iH 
of a deep red colour, and often appears as if swollen; the 
eyes are immoveable, with the white part injected with 
blood, and the lips are livid; the arteries of the neck beat 
with great force; the breathing is free, deep, and regular; 
the heat of the skin is generally increased over the head and 
face, but diminished in other parts of the body. In this 
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form of the disease the symptoms continue for a longer or 
shorter time; the ordinary duration is two or three hours, 
but they sometimes continue much longer. On recovering 
from the attack, the patient expresses astonishment, feels 
difficulty in expressing his ideas, and cannot articulate dis- 
tinctly. These effects soon pass off, but for two or three 
days there is pain in the head, dulness of the mental facul- 
ties, dislike to all kinds of exercise, and drowsiness. This 
form of apoplexy is seldom fatal, but has a strong tendency 
to return, and when it does so, the mind generally becomes 
much enfeebled.* 

In the severer and more dangerous cases, all or any of the 
symptoms which have been described are of a much more 
aggravated character. The patient falls down suddenly, 
deprived of consciousness and voluntary motion. The breath- 
ing is slow, deep, and accompanied with snoring; sometimes 
there is convulsion or stiffness of the muscles of the extremi- 
ties. The patient may die in a few minutes, or after several 
days — generally before the fourth; or a gradual and com- 
plete recovery may take place. In some cases paralysis or 
palsy, either of the one-half of the body, or of the muscles of 
the tongue, face, arm, or forearm, are the characteristic symp- 
toms, and any of these states may appear before, during, or 
after the attack. There may be sudden loss of power on 
one side of the body, with loss of speech ; consciousness may 
remain perfect, or, if lost, may return. The paralysis may 
disappear in a few weeks, or may remain for months. There 
may be partial recovery only, or the patient may remain 
paralysed for an indefinite period, and die of some other 
disease, or of a new attack ; and lastly, the different forms of 
the disease which have been described may run into each other. 

Treatment. — The treatment will consist in preventing 
the attack, by arresting the symptoms which give warning 

* The same -result la too flreqaently seen to follow epilepsy, and violent and 
frequent bysterlcal fits. 
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of its approach, in removing the seizure when it has come 
on, and in obviating its effects and preventing its recurrence. 
The earliest warning symptoms must be promptly attended 
to. If not at all urgent, brisk purging and a restricted diet 
will often remove them, especially in persons where the 
powers of life are feeble; but if the pulse is full and strong, 
and the countenance flushed, bleeding from the arm is the 
chief remedy; but in certain cases — ^where, for instance, the 
patient is advanced in life — cupping at the nape of the neck, 
or leeches applied to the temples or behind the ears, will 
suffice. A drop or two of croton oil, or a full dose of salts 
and senna must then be g^ven. If, on the contrary, the pulse 
is weak, the countenance pale, and the head cool, restora- 
tives must be g^ven.* A tea-spoonful of brandy may be oc- 
casionally administered, but stopped the instant the pulse 
becomes strong. In doubtful cases, where neither the pulse 
nor appearance of countenance seems to guide in one way 
or other, a brisk purgative must be given, and cold lotions 
applied to the head. If the milder class of symptoms de- 
scribed come on after a full meal, especially if much wine 
has been taken, an emetic may be given. During the attack 
everything tight should be removed from the neck, and the 
patient placed in the recumbent posture, with the head and 
shoulders raised. He should be removed to an airy and cool 
part of the vessel, and be surrounded by those only whose 
services are indispensable. The patient must be at once 
bled from the arm, but the extent of the bleeding must 
be regulated by existing circumstances. In the middle- 

* The fact cannot be too strongly impressed upon the mhid of the reader, 
that in this and similar diseases, the most opposite lines of treatment are neces- 
sary to meet the circumstances of individaal cases, and the utmost caution and 
discrimination will be required in the selection of remedies. Thus, when the 
pulse is wealc and the countenance sunk or pale, exhaustion is the immediate 
cause, or effect* of the disease; and stimulants, judiciously administered, may 
save the patient, but bleeding would assuredly kill. Again, stimulants given 
where there is excessive action, as Indicated by a strong pulse and flushed 
countenance, would at' once prove fatal. 
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aged or robust 30 or 40 oz. of blood may be taken at once; 
and should the symptoms not abate, and the pulse remain 
strong, th^ bleeding must be repeated. If the patient be old 
and of a spare habit, not more than from 10 to 20 oz. should 
be taken. In all cases where the pulse becomes weak during 
the bleeding, the flow of blood should.be stopped; if the 
pulse again rises in volume, it may be allowed to flow anew, 
the same precaution being again observed. Ten g^rains of 
calomel, mixed with a little butter, or two drops of croton 
oil, may be placed far back upon the tongue, and a brisk 
injection administered; the hair must be removed from the 
head, and cloths dipped in cold water applied; the lower ex- 
tremities may be rubbed with heated cloths or enveloped in 
them. Throughout the whole period of the patient's illness, 
the head and shoulders should be kept raised, and the diet 
should be of the lightest and most readily digested kind, con- 
sisting of such things as rice, sago, arrow-root, weak tea, &c. 
But if the pulse becomes weak and soft, light restoratives, 
with a limited proportion of animal food, may be allowed. 
The bowels must be kept open by the use of gentle medicine. 
Such are the means of preventing the access and obviating 
the effects of an apoplectic seizure; and from the descrip- 
tion already given of its causes, not one word more need be 
said of the means necessary for preventing its recurrence.* 

ASTHMA. 

Causes. — Among the most frequent of the immediate 
causes of Asthma in those subject to the disease, may be 
mentioned — heat, whether of the weather or of apartments, 
warm bathing, cold and moist air, anything worn tight 
about the breast, distention of the stomach by full meals, 

* In such diseases as apoplexy, typhus fever, and others, in which the 
patient is unconscious, the state of the bladder must always be attended to; 
and, if necessary, emptied of its contents by means of thp catheter twice every 
24 hours.— See Catheter. 
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vegetables, &c., exercise, particular smells, and irritation of 
the lungs from smoke or dust. 

Stmftoms.— A painfiil difficulty of breathing qoming on 
at intervals, with a sense of tightness across the chest, and 
attended by a peculiar wheezing sound, during which the 
patient will generally be found with the body bent forward, 
and the arms resting on the knees. If accustomed to the 
attack, be will oflen be found at the window, which he has 
opened for the admission of air; the difficulty of breathing 
now increases, and the muscles of the neck and chest are 
thrown into violent action. These distressing symptoms 
often last for hours together, going off by degrees ; if some- 
thing is spit up the relief is greater, and sleep comes on. 
The fits most commonly seize the patient in the night-time, 
and recur for several nights in succession. In most patients 
who are subject to them, the breathing is at all times at< 
tended with some difficulty, and these attacks often last 
through life. Asthma seldom comes on before adult age. 
and is more frequent in men than in women. 

Trbatmbnt. — ^During the intervals, attention must be 
paid to the general health; a light but nourishing diet 
should be taken, the patient studiously avoiding that which 
experience has taught him to be unsuited to his stomach. 
Moderation in the quantity of food, and regularity as to 
meal-times, must also be observed. The daily use of cold 
sponging to the chest, and moderate exercise in the open 
air (avoiding strong winds), will be beneficial. The bowels 
must be regulated by appropriate laxatives. 

One of the best means of cutting short the fit is to give 
35 drops of laudanum, with the same quantity of sulphuric 
aether,* dropped on a piece of loaf-sugar, and allowed to 



* Sulphuric aether evaporates rapidly at the ordinary temperature of t*^ 
atmosphere, and must therefore be given the moment it is dropped out. 1 
bottle contabihig It must be firmly corked, and it should never be given in any 
warm fluid, for a very obvious reason. 
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melt slowly in the mouth before swallowing ; warm coffee 
may be drank, or the steam of warm water inhaled. Vari- 
ous other remedies for this disease are enumerated, such 
as smoking stramonium or thorn-apple, &c. If it can be 
clearly ascertained that the fits are recent, and the patient be 
of a full habit, blood may be taken from the arm, to the extent 
of 15 or 20 oz.; but this must not be done in weakly indivi- 
duals, and will seldom be of use if the fits are of long standing. 

BLACK EYE. 

The causes of this are well known, and its appearance is 
familiar enough. If from the amount of violence applied 
a black eye is dreaded, cloths dipped in cold water, or the 
white of an egg curdled with alum should be applied im- 
mediately after the injury. If this be not timeously done, 
or should it be unsuccessful, Solomon's seal, bruised and 
applied as a poultice, will hasten the disappearance of the 
discolouration. Should the inflammatory pain and swelling 
be severe, a dose of purgative medicine may be given, and 
low diet recommended for a day or two. 

BLISTERS, 

Blisters are used for a variety of important purposes, such 
as the removal of pain, rousing from defective sensibility in 
typhus and other fevers, &c. &c.; but several points must be 
attended to in their application. In some individuals a most 
distressing and violent irritation is produced on the urinary 
organs, in consequence of which the patient suffers excru- 
ciating pain in attempting to make water. There is no way 
of preventing this untoward accident with certainty; but it 
will seldom follow the use of the blistering fluid, which is 
now to be found in every medicine chest. If, however, the 
blistering plaster be preferred, the best known means of 
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obviating the distressing symptom described, is to make the 
patient drink freely of warm gruel, weak tea, or coffee, 
during and for several hoars after its application in every 
case. In some the skin is very insensible to the action 
of blisters; in such instances a mustard poultice, applied 
for twenty minutes before the blister is laid on, will pro- 
bably have the desired effect. In irritable constitutions, 
dropsical habits, or in those subject to any disease of the 
urinary organs, such as gravel, blisters are improper reme- 
dies. They must be used with the greatest caution during 
or immediately after scarlet fever or measles, especially in 
children, and on no account, either in these diseases or in 
typhus fever, must they be applied to parts of the body sub- 
ject to pressure, as sloughing or mortification is very apt to 
ensue; cases are recorded in which death has been caused in 
this way. The blistering ointment should be spread on com- 
mon adhesive plaster, with a margin left to ensure its adhe- 
sion; it must be kept on till blisters rise beneath it; this will 
generally take place in 12 or 14 hours, when it should be re- 
moved, the blisters punctured with a needle or the point of 
a pair of scissors, and the fluid allowed to escape. A poul- 
tice may then be applied, and removed at the end of two 
hours, when simple dressing should be used. If it be deemed 
advisable to keep the blistered surface open, it may be dressed 
with an ointment made by rubbing together one part of blis- 
tering plaster and seven parts of simple cerate. 

In applying a blister to a child, it ought to be removed at 
the end of four hours, when carded cotton may be kept on the 
part for as many hours longer. Blisters will then be found, 
which are to be treated in the manner described above. Pow- 
dered flies ought not to be put on the surface of a blister in- 
tended for the very young. Blisters ought never to be used in 
the early stages of inflammatory complaints, until the violence 
of the fever has been overcome, as they would otherwise in- 
crease the symptoms ; but this effect is less likely to be pro- 
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duced by using an ointment, composed of one part of tartar 
emetic and six or eight parts of simple cerate, well rubbed 
together. A piece of this ointment, of the size of a bean, may 
be rubbed into the skin once or oftener during the day, till an 
eruption is brought out, when it is to be discontinued. 

BLOOD-LETTING. 

Before describing the operation, a few remarks will be 
offered on the symptoms indicating the necessity of its 
employment, the extent to which the bleeding may be 
carried, and the cautions to be observed. 

For subduing inflammation, no other means can be put 
in competition with Blood-letting, but it must be done early 
in the disease; for in the advanced stages of the best marked 
inflammations it may, nay it often will, either aggravate or 
prolong them. In general the pulse* is more frequent and 

* Tbe number of times the pulse beats in J;be minute in an adult is 72; but some 
I)cople have naturally a slower, otliers a quicker pulse. The following view of 
the state of the pulse in fevers may be useful. The first* which has 84 in the 
minute for its average, ranges between the natural standard 72, and 90; this is 
the pulse of common /ever. The second may have 96 for its average, ranging fh>ni 
90 to 100; this is the pulse of tnfiammatory /ever. The third, no, ranges from 
100 to 120; this is the pulse of typhus /ever. The last, which may have 132 fur 
its average, is observed in the advanced stages of heciie/ever and conmmption . 

The following table gives an approximation to the average frequency of the 

pulse, at the several ages specified in it:— 

Beats per Minute. 

Xewly-born Infant, 130 to 140. 

During 1st year, 115-130. 

— 2d year, lOO - lis. 

— 3d year, 90- lOO. 

About 7th year, 85^ w. 

Age of Puberty, - - - - 80-85. 

JManhood, - 70 - so. 

Old Age, 50-65. 

In adult females the pulse exceeds in frequency that of the adult male by 
about ten beats in the minute. Muscular exertion, mental excitement, and 
the act of digestion, are well known to quicken the pulse. The position of the 
body also exercises considerable influence; thus, if the number of the beats are 
81 when standing, they will be found when sitting 71, and when lying 66. 
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also fuller, that is, it seems to cover a larger surface of the 
finger in inflammation than in health; it is firmer and 
stronger i that is, not so easily compressed as a healthy pulse; 
it is also sharper^ as if beating more suddenly; and when 
blood-letting takes a favourable effect in these dbeases, or 
when they are spontaneously subsiding, the pulse becomes 
less frequent, smaller, and sofler. It must be borne in mind 
that pain alone, however severe, does not always indicate 
the propriety of bleeding, as pain may and often does exist 
without inflammation; but ^BXn^coupUd with fever ^fiudi the 
state of pulse described, would demand it. But there are 
many cases of active inflammation, admitting of the most 
essential benefit from blood-letting, in which some of the 
peculiarities of pulse stated are absent. Thus, in one stage 
of inflammation within the head, the pulse, although sharp 
and firm, is slow; and in many cases of inflammation of the 
bowels, the pulse is frequent but smalL In youth too, it 
must be recollected, the pulse is easily excited to a state 
differing from the natural. In the early part of febrile 
complaints not inflammatory, and in old age again, when 
the arteries (which convey the blood from the heart) lose 
much of their elastic power, the pulse is generally fuller, 
firmer, and even sharper than in the natural state. 

In the commencement of inflammatory fever, when there 
is great heat of skin, with violent headach, and a full rapid 
pulse ; in cases of severe stitches or pains in the chest, with 
cough or difficulty of breathing; in cases of acute inflam- 
mation of any organ — the brain, stomach, liver, kidneys, or 
bowels, for instance; and in sudden apoplectic fits, accom- 
panied with a full pulse and redness of the countenance, 
bleeding will be necessary. 

In active bleedings from the stomach or lungs occurring 
in persons of full robust habit, bleeding from the arm, by 
lessening the quantity of blood in the system, will often 
save vital organs from fatal injury. 
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Those who have been much in the open air, or who have 
followed healthful pursuits in the country, and the robust 
young, bear the loss of blood very much better than the 
pale-faced residents of large cities, the sedentary, the aged, 
or the highly nervous. 

The vulgar and mischievous habit of bleeding patients 
immediately after an injury, and before they have recovered 
from a state of faintness and depression, cannot be too 
strongly condemned. If there are marks of strong fever and 
inflammation coming on, in an hour or two after an injury, 
bleeding will check or moderate the mischief; but if this be 
tried when the heart is beginning feebly to send the blood 
to the surface, there is the greatest possible risk of destroy- 
ing the patient. No general rules can be given as to the 
quantity of blood which ought to be taken. The bleeding 
should be continued, either till the pulse is affected, that is, 
till it becomes less frequent, smaller, and softer, or till giddi- 
ness or faintness are felt, or till the local symptoms for which 
the bleeding has been had recourse to are relieved. For an 
adult, previously in ordinary health, 16 oz. may be regarded 
as an average bleeding; for a very robust person, from 20 
to 30 oz. ; but more is often requisite, the quantity which 
would relieve one having no beneficial effect upon another. 
In cases of well marked internal inflammations, it will fre- 
quently be necessary to repeat the bleeding in two, four, 
or six hours; but the return of the pain, or the amount of it4 
severity, will, with the state of the pulse, guide an intelligent 
observer. In every case where practicable, the patient 
ishould be made to sit up in bed; when giddiness or faintness 
comes on, he must again be placed in a horizontal position ; 
and if the faintness is complete, a little cold water is to be 
sprinkled on the face, or hartshorn applied to the nostrils. 

Seamen frequently, without being able to assign any valid 
reason, make it a point to have themselves periodically bled. 
This is folly. Bleeding should never be had recourse to 
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UDless in actual illness, or when directed by a medical mau. 
Abstinence, for a time, from animal food and other stimu- 
lating articles of diet, and an occasional dose of purgative 
medicine, will as efficiently and more safely reduce the often 
fancied fulness of the system, for which blood-letting is in 
most cases erroneously had recourse to. 

When inflammation has lasted for one, two, or more days, 
and when a manifest change has taken place in the consti- 
tutional symptoms, with an alteration in the character 
of the pulse, the time for bleeding is over, and if resorted 
to, will only further depress the powers of life, and of 
course add to the danger. In hot climates, bleeding, to 
be useful, must be done at once, or not at all. In very 
early or advanced life, there is ground for caution in bleed- 
ing. In typhus fever, blood must not be taken from the 
arm; and in many cases of scarlet fever and erysipelas 
bleeding is highly dangerous. Although the remedy has 
been recommended in active bleedings from internal organs, 
these must not be confounded with what are called passive 
bleedings, where the system is in a state quite the reverse 
of activity and excitement, and where blood-letting would 
assuredly be improper. Such are the oozings which occur 
in scurvy, and the profuse flow of the monthly discharge in 
females of a weakened and broken state of health. In cases 
where disease of the heart has been known to eidst for anv 
length of time, bleeding by a non-professional person will 
be as well avoided; if done, it must at all events be stopped 
before fainting comes on. 

When bleeding from the arm has been determined upon, 
make the patient turn the hand with the palm upwards, 
then apply a bandage round the arm an inch above the 
elbow joint, but not so tight as to stop the pulse at the 
wrist. The question will then be the selection of a proper 
vein; and this requires great care. In most arms, two 
veins will be observed running upwards from a point near 
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tite centre of the fbre-aim, and immediatelj below the elbow 
joint in front, the one rDnoing in an oblique direction up- 
wards and oatwards, to join the vein running parallel with 
the oiUer surface o( the arm (or that side correapon^ng 
with the tbomb); and tbit is, for the most part, the vein to 




be op«ntd. (Sm Plate I.) Under the other, which runs 
obliquely upwards and inwards to join the vrin on the 
inner side of the arm, lies an arl^ry, to wonnd which, 
in the absence of a surgeon, would in all probabilitj be 
fatal. As, however, considerable irregalarit; exists io the 
diatribatian of the veins, Itt it bt a ruld never to open 
any one vnthout first pressing it doum with the Jbrefinger, 
to aictrlain whether an artery beatt beneath it; if tach 
should be the eaie, aTiotker vein must be chosen. Tbe 
rein, then, hfing selected, and having given the patient 
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a Stick to grup in his hind, place the tbnmb of the left 
hand upon the vrin, a little nearer the patient's hand than 
where 70a intend to open it, to prsTent it rolling beneath 
the skin, then push the lancet obliquely into the vein 
(as in the following Plate), and make it cut its way out- 




wards, making a pretty large opening'. When sufficient 
blood has been taken, remove the bandage, place the thumb 
upon the wound, and then cover it with a small pad of lint 
or linen, securing it by passing a, bandage round the elbow 
joint. (See Plate III.) 

The lancet, to prevent accident, should be employed foi' 
bleeding alone, and after being used, ought to be well 
cleaned and coated over with a little fine oil. 

Among the accidents sometimes following bleeding from 
the arm, a dark livid swelling, which takes place about the 
wound, may be noticed; this arises from blood escaping into 
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the fat under the gkin, and although alarming to those not 
familiar with its appearance, it readily gives waj by the 
application of cloths dipped in spirits and water. Indam- 
mation round the wound also happens occasionally; this 
must be treated by cooling applications, rest, and opening 
medicine. If there is a tendency to the formation of matter, 
a poultice must be applied. 

When the veins are naturally small or buried among the 



fat, i 



f the a 






or stroking it upwards aAer the bandage b applied, will 
assist in maVing them more distinct. 

The beat method of getting leeches to bite readily, is to 
keep them out of water at least an hour before they are 
used, and the part to which they are to be applied should 
be well cleaned and dried. If further difficulty occurs in 
their application, they may he kept for a few seconds in 
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first, as of most im- 

mmation, causing the 

ler the skin; they are 

usually found on luo ..^ . ^ of the neck, or the 

hips. 

Causes. — They are always an evidence of a vitiated state 
of the bipod, and disordered state of the digestive organs. 
Although most commonly affecting elderly people, whose 
powers of life are impaired by intemperance or anxiety of 
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mind, they are often met with in seamen, when they cannot 
be said to be produced by the latter causes. 

Stmftous. — A hard, circumscribed, livid, red swelling 
appears, attended by severe burning or smarting pain; its 
most prominent part soon becomes soft, and small ulcer- 
ated openings form on it which discharge a thin fluid like 
flour and water; these openings uniting form one of con- 
siderable size, from which a slough is protruded, and when 
this is separated, the part may heal up. There is often 
considerable fever, and almost always loss of appetite and 
flatulence. If the patient is very old or weak, and the car- 
buncle situated on or near the head, the danger to life may 
be considerable. They vary considerably in size. 

TfiEATMBNT. — An incision must be made through the 
tumour, to allow the slough and discharge to escape; and if 
it be one of large size, another cut should be made at right 
angles with the former. Warm linseed poultices should 
then be applied, followed by basilicon ointment, or a lotion 
with a few grains of white vitriol to the ounce of water. 
Purgatives must be given, in repeated doses, till the 
motions (which are dark and offensive) assume a yellow 
colour. A few doses of blue pill or calomel, followed by 
salts and senna, will be the best kinds of medicine. An 
emetic will be of service in the robust. If, however, 
the patient be of a weak habit, milder measures must be 
adopted. An occasional blue pill (every second or third 
night), followed by doses of rhubarb, will suffice; and a little 
wine or beef tea must be given to support the strength. 

Boils are miniature carbuncles, and demand a modification 
of the same treatment. If they come out in successive crops, 
carbonate 8f soda, in doses of half a drachm, taken three 
times a-day, will be of great service. 
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BROKEN BONES AND DISLOCATIONS. 

Fractures are caused by falls, blows, or violent muscular 
exertion; and old age, long disuse of tbe limbs, and certain 
diseases (such as cancer), render the bones more than 
usually liable to this accident. A fracture is termed simple 
when the bone only is injured, and compound when a wound 
in the flesh communicates with, or shows the extremity of, 
the bone. 

Stmptoics. — The essential symptoms of a broken bone 
are three. Deformity — as bending, twisting, or shortening 
of the injured limb. Unnatural movement — one end of the 
bone moving independently of the other, or one part of it 
yielding when pressed upon. A grating noiu heard or felt 
when the broken ends are rubbed against each other, if not 
overlapping. In addition to these there is pain, helpless- 
ness, and swelling of the injured limb. 

As it would occupy too much space to detail minutely 
the method of cure in particular fractures, the general in- 
dications for their treatment will only be given. 

If a person, after sustaining a fracture, requires to be 
carried from the scene of the accident, this will be best 
accomplished by placing him on a flat board, when he will 
generally find out the position which is easiest for himself. 
By some it has been advised to lay the limb upon a pillow, 
to apply leeches or cold lotions for a few days, and to resort 
to splints after the inflammation has somewhat subsided; 
but at sea it will be necessary, in every case, at once to get 
the bone set; for this purpose the upper end of the limb 
(that nearest the body) must be held steadily by an assistant, 
whilst its lower end is extended or drawn in such a direction 
as to restore it to its proper length and shape; this extension 
must be made firmly, but gradually and gently. The fol- 
lowing Plate shows this process in fracture of the bones of 
the fore-arm. 
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A bundsge ought then to be applied, commeDcing at the 
poiDts of the fingeri if the fr&cture occura Id the upper ez- 
tremitjr, and at the toes if in the lover. (See PlatM T. & VI.) 




The bandage at once preventa iwelling, and keeps those 
miudei at rest which, if thrown into action, would draw the 
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ends of the bone from each other.* To 
keep the limb of its natural length and 
shape, as well as to prevent motion at 
the fractured part, splints made of wood 
are to be applied, and they must be long 
enough to project a little beyond the 
first joints on each side of the fracture. 
The splints must be padded with some 
soft substance, such as cotton or tow, 
to prevent the soft parts being chafed; 
they are then to be placed one on each 
side of the limb, and properly secured in 
that situation. While all this is being 
done, a cot must be slung in a convenient 
part of the 'tween decks, and in this the 
patient is to be placed. 

In a case of compound fracture, a hole 
must be cut in the bandage over the 
wound, for the double purpose of giving 
free vent to the discharge, and permit- 
ting of appropriate applications; the 
wound itself must be healed according 
[Plate VI.] ^^ ^y^^ directions given for ordinary 

wounds; the apparatus and bandage must be loosened if 
much swelling comes on, and tightened again when it sub- 
sides. 

Cordials to restore the patient from the shock of the 
injury — the use of the catheter, if he cannot make water, 
af^r fracture of the leg — laudanum to allay excessive pain 
or twitching of the muscles — with low diet, mild laxatives, 
and the use of cold lotions to subdue inflammation, must 
be used at the discretion of the attendants ; but it will be 

* The bandage should be applied with only a moderate degree of firmness, 
so as not to obstruct the circulation in the limb, and it must not be drawn 
tighter in one place than another. For want of attention to this role limbs have 
been destroyed. 
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evident, especially if the fracture occnra in the lower ei- 
tremit}', that purgatives must, if possible, be avoided, from 
the risk of disturbing the broken bone by moving the 
patient much. There must be absolute rest of tbe limb till 
the fracture is united; this will in general be accomplished 
in about six weeks in fracture of the thigh or leg, and in 
about a mouth in that of the arm. 

Fracture of the arm is to be reduced bj drawing tbe elbow 
downwards, whilst the shoulder [s steadied. A bandage 
having been evenly rolled round the limb, from the point of 
the fingers to near the shoulder joint, padded splints are to 
be applied, and the arm secured to the side. A small splint, 
corresponding with that represeoted as occupjiog the front 
of the arm iu the following Plate, is to be placed at the 
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back. One or both bones of the fore-arm ma; be broken — 
an accident readil; recognised bj the grating noiae felt on 
fixing the upper part of the limb and moving tiie lower. 
The splints should be well padded along their middle, to 
prevent the two bones coming together. The hand 'a to be 
kept in a line with the fora-arm, with the thumb apptrmott. 




Fractures of the thigh-bone present many varieties, but 
all of them are readilj known bj the patient's inability to 
stand, bj the deformity obserred between the hip and knae, 
and by the great pun, which is increased by the slightest 
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motion. After the fracture is redaced, it should be put up 
in the manner represented in the following Plate. The 
splint^ which should be between three and four inches in 
breadth for an adult, should be well padded, and be made to 
reach from opposite the nipple to three or four inches beyond 
the foot. 




[I»LATB IX.] 

In the leg, as in the fore-arm, either of the two bones 
may be broken singly or together. When the larger bone is 
fractured, the nature of the injury will at once be obvious 
to the eye. Not so always when the smaller bone is broken, 
for, unless when very near the outer ancle, it is so deeply 
imbedded in the flesh that it is very difficult to determine 
the exact nature of the injury. The leg is to be encased in 
a couple of well padded splints, sufficiently long to extend 
from an inch or two above the knee joint to several inches 
below the foot. 




[Platb X.] 

Fractures of the collar-bone will be known by the patient's 
inability to lift his arm, which he supports at the elbow, and 
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the sboolder will be found to haye sank downwards, for- 
wwrds, and inwards added to these ijimptoras, there will 
be an apparent projection of that part of the toUar-bone 
nearest the centre of the hodj 

Tbe shoulder must be raised and supported, in a directioD 
upwards backwards and ontwiirds the broken parts will 
be reduced bj putting 
the knee to the patient's 
back between the should- 
ers, and drawing them 
bacli wards a wed^- 
sbaped pad ehoald then 
be placed in the arm- 
pit with the large end 
uppermost and It must 
be kept in that situation 
hj a bandage made to pass 
over each shoulder alter- 
ratplj crossing on tbe 
back the arm should be 
confined to the side, and 
the elbow well raised by 
a sling— (see Plate XL) 
which IS also to su^ort 
tbe fore arm. The patient 
may be allowed to walk 
about m eight or ten dajs. 
The cure will be completed 
in a month or five weeks. 
Fracture of the ribs generally takes place at the side or 
front of the chest and is commonly the result of direct 
violence The symptoms are a fixed cutting pain, aggra- 
vated by drawing in the breath coughing or any other 
motion. When the fracture is situated near the spine, or 
when the patient is very corpulent it may be difficult to 
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detect it with certunty; but this is of less consequence, for 
in every instance when a patient compluns of severe pain in 
drawing in the breath after a blow on the chest, the treat- 
ment is the same. 

Motion of the ribs most be prevented by passing a broad 
roller of flannel or calico tightly round the chest. The 
patient must be bled from the arm, confined to bed, and 
placed upon low diet. The bowels, too, ought to be freely 
unloaded by purgatives. If several ribs are broken on each 
side, it may happen that no bandage can be borne ; and in 
this case, which is a most serious one, perfect rest and bleed- 
ing are the only remedies. 

If, when an injury to a limb occurs, it cannot be ascer- 
tained whether there be fracture or not, by far the best plan 
is to treat it as a fracture, perfect rest being indispensable to 
the cure of severe sprains. 

Dislocation. — When the head of a bone is thrown out 
of its natural place in a joint, it is said to be dislocated. 
External violence is generally the cause of this accident. 

The symptoms of dislocation are — deformity, and loss of 
t?^ proper motion of the limb. There is an alteration in the 
form of the joint, with an unnatural swelling at one part, 
and a depression at another, together with lengthening or 
shortening of the limb; and if not rendered stiff and alto- 
gether immoveable, the motion is very much limited. 

Dislocation may be distinguished from fracture near the 
joint, by the absence of the grating sound which was de- 
scribed as one of the symptoms of the latter accident. A 
slight crackling is often perceptible, but it is very different 
from the grating noise of fracture. In dislocation, motion 
is diminished; in fracture, it is increased. The patient's age, 
too, will in many cases assist in the distinction, for fracture 
near the joints is most common in the very young or the 
aged, and dislocation in the adult. 

A recent dislocation is to be reduced — that is, returned 
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to its aockat — by fixbg tha trank of the body and forcibly 
but gTsduatly and uDreraittingly extending the limb, *o u 
to moke the bend of tfae bone retnim by the ume track 
which it took to reach its new situation. 

The most frequent form of dislocation at the shoulder 
joint is that in which the head of tha hone is thrown ioto 
the arm-pit. The arm will be found lengthened, the 
shoulder flattened, and ihe elbow projecting from the side. 
The following Plate will convey a better idea of the method 
to be followed, in reducing the dislocation, than any written 
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description; or, the top of the shoulder is to be well fiied, 
by placing one hand upon it, and with the other raising the 
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patient's arm from his side, and drawing it straight up by 
his head, till the bone is lifted into its socket. 

The return of the bone into its socket will be known by 
a snap heard the instant it slips into its place, and by the 
restoration of the natural form of the joint; but it is fre- 
quently necessary, especially if the muscles about the joint 
be large and the patient robust, to diminish the resistance 
offered; and this will be best effected by giving small doses 
of tartar emetic, the use of the warm bath, or by bleeding 
from the arm. These will be unnecessary, however, if the 
reduction can be accomplished before the faintness conse- 
quent on the injury has passed off. The dislocation will 
always be difficult to reduce in proportion to the time 
allowed to elapse afler the accident which has caused it. 

As dislocation is, in most instances, attended with the 
rupture of those ligaments which, in the natural state of 
the parts, surround and keep the head of the bone in its 
place, all movement of the limb must be prevented till these 
heal up, otherwise the accident may be constantly recurring. 
Cold lotions may be applied to subdue inflammation, and 
low diet, with a dose of purgative medicine, directed. 

In what are termed ball and socket joints — those of the 
shoulder and hip for example — dislocation may take place in 
every direction, that is, backwards, forwards, upwards, or 
downwards, or in any part of the circumference; while in 
what are termed hinge joints, such as the knee or elbow, 
they can only occur backwards, forwards, and to either side; 
but dislocations of the latter are much rarer than those of 
the former. 

BRONCHITIS. 

This complaint, when unaccompanied with much fever- 
ishness, is the most frequent of all the disorders of cold 
climates; and is, in Great Britain, commonly known by the 
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name of "winter cough." In a highly acute form it attacks 
suddenly, and may prove speedily fatal; but the descriptions 
of the disease with which we are most familiar, are those 
the origin of which are imperceptible to the patient, and 
which he may, and generally does, carry about with him 
for a long series of years. 

Causiss. — Sudden alterations of atmospheric temperature, 
cold, moisture, and fogs. It also follows other maladies, 
such as measles and other kindred eruptions, chronic affec- 
tions of the skin, and diseases of the bowels. In a sympa- 
thetic form it is met with in connection with stomach and 
liver complaints, but in such cases it can only be relieved 
by the removal of the original affection. 

Symptoms. — The acute form is a severe disease; the 
most urgent symptom is a sense of tightness about the 
chest, generally referred to the breast bone — the breathing 
is hurried and accompanied by a wheezing noise, generally 
diffused over a great part of the chest — there is severe 
cough, with an expectoration of matter, which is at first 
glairy like the white of an egg, but which by degrees be- 
comes thicker — ^the uneasiness of the chest is greatly in- 
creased by coughing — the general fever is urgent — the 
pulse is frequent, hut it wants the hardness it has in pleu- 
risy — there is great anxiety in the countenance — the tongue 
is foul, and headach, sickness, and weariness are complained 
of. In very bad cases the inflammatory symptoms gradu- 
ally subside, great debility, exhaustion, and collapse come 
on, and death soon follows. 

In a less severe form there is also considerable fever ; it 
runs its course in about three weeks or a month, and is 
generally so severe as to confine the patient to bed for a 
part of the time; in those who have once suffered from it, 
it is apt to recur every year, commonly in the winter time. 
It is attended with the expectoration of a copious thickish 
mucous, and the breathing is performed with a wheezing 

E 
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noise, and headach and giddiness are complained of, which 
are muish increased by coughing. 

In the chronic form, the frequent pulse and the slightly 
furred tongue give indication that here, too, the constitution 
is in a state of feverish excitement; when pain is complained 
of, it is generally referred to the head or loins; when a deep 
breath is drawn, it will almost always be followed by a 
fit of coughing, but it will seldom cause or aggravate pain. 
The difficulty of breathing may be trifling when the patient 
sits quiet, but is much increased by any exertion of walking, 
more particularly in making any ascent. After such an 
effort, the patient appears gasping for breath, and ready to 
faint from weakness. He can generally lie on both sides, but 
the horizontal position increases the difficulty of breathing, 
and consequently, in the severe and later stages of the disease, 
he passes both his days and nights in a sitting position. 

The cough, which occurs in fits and lasts several minutes, 
is most frequent in the morning when the patient awakes, or 
at night in going to bed; exposure of the skin to cold air, a 
change of weather, the inhalation of smoke or vapour, and 
taking food, always prove sources of irritation. The matter 
expectorated varies very much in appearance — still more in 
quantity; sometimes it is thin, at others thick and ropy; 
occasionally in such enormous quantity as to excite astonish- 
ment. Coldness of the lower extremities, and a sense of 
feebleness generally attend this form of the complaint; the 
patient loses flesh, the functions of the stomach and bowels 
are impaired, there is loss of appetite, weak digestion, an 
unpleasant taste in the mouth in the mornings, and costive- 
ness. Its duration is very various, it has very little tendency 
to wear itself out, and if suffered to run its own course, often 
continues during a whole winter, and yields only to the 
change of season. It is not in the chronic form always a di- 
sease of danger, until, by its frequent recurrence, it has worn 
down the system, or gradually merges into consumption. 
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In that description of the disease which attacks the very 
old, there is profuse expectoration, a feeble pulse, a disposi- 
tion to sleep, and extreme weakness of the limbs; to such it 
often proves unexpectedly fatal, sometimes by suffocation, 
at others by exhaustion. In such as have led irregular lives, 
and indulged freely in the use of spirituous liquors, this 
QE>mplaint is both tedious and severe; but in them it is gen- 
erally associated ¥nth some form of disease in the substance 
of the lungs. 

Treatment. — The urgency of the symptoms in the severer 
form of the disorder, demand bleeding from the arm, and 
from 12 to 20 oz. may be early taken; but the constitution 
seldom bears the repetition of general blood-letting well in 
this complaint; if the symptoms do not early yield to the 
other remedies recommended, local blood-letting must be 
had recourse to; leeching between the shoulders generally 
affords decisive relief. A brisk purgative, containing calo- 
mel, will materially assist the effect of the bleeding. An 
ounce of a solution made by dissolving one grain of tartar 
emetic in 8 oz. of water, may be given every second, third, or 
fourth hour. At a later stage of the disease, strong purgatives 
must iMt be given; mild aperients wiU, however, be useful. 
Blisters must not be applied until the inflammatory symp- 
toms have subsided, but they are highly serviceable then. 
An eruption, produced by tartar emetic ointment,* affords 
great relief in every form of this complaint, and may be 
used earlier in the disease than fly blisters. The diet must 
be simply farinaceous; but if, notwithstanding every care, 
the expectoration suddenly ceases, and marks of great de- 
bility and sinking come on, the last resource will be to 
administer stimulants. 

In the less acute form of the disease, blood-letting is 
scarcely borne, or only by leeches or cupping, and that to a 

« See Article " Blistbks," page 36. 
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moderate extent. The diet must still be mild and simple, 
but as nourishing as can be borne without disordering the 
stomach, or increasing the disorder. Paregoric may be 
tried separately, or combined with the antimonial solution ; 
bat the chief remedies are blisters, which should be of large 
size. Where there is great depression and the power of ex- 
pectoration fails, stimulants, such as aether, brandy, or hot 
coffee must be administered. A certain degree of abstinence 
from liquids is expedient; if an irritable cough remain, 
opium may be tried. 

In the chronic form of the complaint, blood-letting is not 
at all necessary; the most useful remedies are a succession 
of blisters or tartar emetic ointment; the general health 
must be carefully attended to, but the internal remedies 
used must vary with the individual; the young and robust 
will be benefited by minute doses of tartar emetic and pare- 
goric, but in the debilitated and the aged, strengthening 
medicines will be called for, and in them opium and other 
narcotics may be necessary to secure rest; where the consti- 
tution has been weakened by any excess, animal food, with 
a limited quantity of wine, may be allowed. It will scarcely 
be necessary, in all cases to insist on the importance of avoid- 
ing extremes and sudden changes of temperature, insufficient 
or damp clothing, and all those circumstances that are fre- 
quently in themselves causes of the disease. It may not be 
out of place to remark here that a warm sea-coast residence 
will be most beneficial, especially where regular and moderate 
open-air exercise is used; and a sheltered situation, with a 
dry soil should, if possible, be fixed upon. 

In those subject to bronchial complaints, the practice of 
daily sponging the chest freely with vinegar, or salt and 
water, contributes much to diminish the susceptibility to 
cold; flannels must be worn next the skin, and the feet 
kept warm. 
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BRUISES AND SPRAINS. 

A Braise, which signifies an injury to the soft parts, in- 
flicted bj a fall or some blunt object, may be followed by a 
degree of numbness in the part, which may be pretty severe 
for a short time, but which leads to no further mischief; or 
there may be rupture of a number of the smaller blood-ves- 
sels, leading to more or less discolouration ; but when the 
parts are much crushed, or the bruises extensive, the case 
is not unirequently a dangerous one. 

The treatment will of course depend upon the severity of 
the injury. Inflammation is to be prevented or subdued by 
the application of leeches or cold lotions. If the skin is torn 
along with the bruise, a bread poultice or warm fomentations 
should be applied; and when matter appears to be forming, 
or when any of the fleshy parts have been wholly destroyed 
by the injury, warm emollient poultices ought to be used. 
If the accident be very severe, and followed by great pros- 
tration or shock of the nervous system, so that the patient 
lies cold, shivering, and half unconscious, with a feeble pulse, 
stimulants, such as ether or hot brandy and water, should 
be given, and bottles of hot water, enveloped in cloths, placed 
in the arm-pits and between the thighs, and the patient 
ought to be warmly covered till the circulation be properly 
restored The mischievous and fatal consequences of bleed- 
ing too early after injuries, has been already noticed in the 
article '^Blood-letting." Throughout the whole course of the 
treatment, the injured part should be kept at perfect rest, 
and, if possible, slightly raised ; the violent fever often follow- 
ing injuries of this kind, must be treated according to the rules 
laid down for the treatment of inflammation in general. 

Sprains.— A Sprain, or Strain, signifies a violent stretch- 
ing of the tendons or ligaments, some of the fibres of which 
are often torn; this produces instant severe pain, not unfre- 
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quently attended with faintness ; there is generally swelling 
and discolouration of the part, with subsequent weakness 
and stiffness, and if the limb be not kept at rest (especially 
in irritable constitutions, or where any of the larger joints 
are affected) the severity of the inflammation and fever may 
lead to serious results. 

The most essential measure of treatment is perfect rest; 
and to secure this, it will often be necessary to confine the 
limb to a pasteboard splint. The popular custom of imme- 
diately resorting to liniments for rubbing sprains, is a most 
injurious one; friction is not to be used till every trace of 
inflammation has subsided, when opodeldoc may be rubbed 
in to remove the hardness or thickening which so ofben re- 
mains; warm fomentations give more relief in the majority 
of cases, immediately after the accident, than cold lotions; 
but in this, and in all similar cases, the patient's feelings are 
the safest criterion. If the inflammation runs high, or a large 
joint be affected, leeches, or even bleeding from the arm, 
with the other means usually employed for subduing inflam- 
mation, are to be resorted to; and af^r this has been com- 
pletely subdued, friction, with moderate exercise of the limb, 
and the application of a flannel bandage, or a succession of 
small blisters if the injury has been very severe, will be the 
proper treatment. 



BURNS AND SCALDS. 

The frequency of Bums and Scalds, and the very serious 
results to which they often lead, render it highly expedient 
that every one should know what ought to be done when 
such an accident occurs. 

For practical purposes, burns have been divided into three 
classes: those producing mere redness, those causing blisters, 
and those producing mortification or death of the part 
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barned. In the first class, or where there is mere super- 
ficial inflammatioD, the part gets well with or without the 
skin pealing ofF. In the second class, there is a much higher 
degree of inflammation, fluid is thrown out under the skin, 
and blisters formed; in trivial cases these dry up and heal; 
but if the injury of the skin has been so severe as to cause 
matter to form, they will sometimes be succeeded by obsti- 
nate ulcers; the pain of these burns is much severer than 
in the former class, especially if the blisters have been torn 
and the deeper layer of skin exposed to the air and the 
contact of foreign substances. In most cases the blisters 
rise immediately after the accident; occasionally they do not 
appear for two or three days; and in many cases, as will 
afterwai'ds be explained, they may be altogether prevented 
from rising. In the third class there is mortification or 
death of the part burned; here, for obvious reasons, there 
is not so much pain as in the last description of cases; but 
in all other respects they are infinitely more dangerous, and 
the sores that remain after the slough separates, are often 
months or even years in healing. 

The constitutional symptoms which follow severe burns 
are those of great collapse or sinking; the surface of the 
body is pale, the extremities cold, the pulse quick and feeble, 
with violent and repeated cold shiverings, imd in some cases 
vomiting; these alarming symptoms, in some instances, be- 
ing speedily followed by death. The danger must be esti- 
mated by the extent of the burn, by its severity, situation, 
and the age and constitution of the patient; thus extensive 
burns, even of small severity, are always dangerous, espe- 
cially if the blbters, which have formed early, have been 
torn. Burns on the trunk are always more dangerous than 
those of an equal extent on the extremities, and infancy and 
old age are alike unfavourable for them. Danger is most to 
be dreaded from the first three to five days, during the fever 
which follows, and when there is profuse discharge of matter. 
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Treatment. — In cases of no great severity, and where the 
skin is unbroken, cold should be immediately applied to the 
part; this may be done by soaking a towel or piece of soft 
linen in a mixture composed of one part of vinegar and one 
of water, or in cold water alone, or spirits and water, and 
applying it. This cooling treatment should be continued 
for a longer or shorter period, according to the continuance 
or abatement of the pain; these applications may be ased 
whether blisters are rising or not, but not if the injury has 
destroyed the outer layer of skin, for in such cases acrid 
substances, such as vinegar or spirits, could not be borne. 
In many instances such measures will accomplish a cure 
without further trouble, for either blisters will not rise, or, 
at the worst, the superficial layer of skin will dry and peel 
off. Supposing blisters have arisen, and that they are ac- 
companied with a full stretching pain, they may be pricked 
in several places with a needle to allow the fluid to escape, 
but the skin must be kept on as long as possible. When, after 
it comes off, the part is left in a state of ulceration or sup- 
puration, poultices are to be applied till the formation of 
matter seems about to cease; the sores are then to be 
dressed with a weak solution of Goulard's extract (one 
drachm of this to a quart of water). Turner's cerate, or 
simple cerate. 

Of the many applications which have been recommended 
when the skin is destroyed, carron oil (which is made by 
mixing together equal parts of linseed oil and lime water) 
is probably the best, or in its absence sweet oil may be used; 
it is to be smeared over the burned surface with a feather 
or hair pencil, and carded cotton or folded linen placed over 
it to prevent the access of air; the dressing should not be 
much disturbed, and, when requiring renewal, the raw sur- 
face should be exposed to the air as little as possible. In 
dressing burns the greatest care will be necessary to keep 
raw surfaces from contact, and preventing them growing 
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together; thus, if fingers be burned, they must all be dressed 
separately — joints must be stretched or extended, to prevent 
them being permanently bent — and the chin must, in the 
same way, be separated from the breast. To prevent as 
much as possible the characteristic scars so often left after 
burns, proud flesh must be burned down by blue vitriol or 
caustic, and the new skin kept to its level by proper ban- 
daging and adhesive plaster. 

In the urgent collapse or sinking which attends the severe 
forms of burns, stimulants are to be administered . During 
the cure a moderate diet may be allowed, but no strong 
drink should be given after recovery from the shock, unless 
the patient is much exhausted by a profuse discharge of 
matter, when a nourishing diet, and the use of cordials, will 
be necessary. * 

CANCER. 

The parts most subject to this — one of the most painful 
and frequent of malignant diseases — are, the female breasL 
and womb, the lips (especially the lower one), the tongue, the 
skin, the tonsils, the lower opening of the stomach, &c. 

Causes. — Certain peculiarities of constitution seem ob- 
noxious to this disease : thus, one woman receives a blow on 
the breast, and that hardness is produced which is to degen- 
erate into Cancer; while another receives an injury of equal 
or greater severity, and no bad effect follows. It is well 
known that long continued local irritation is a common 
cause of the disease; inveterate smokersy for instance, who 
use a short pipe, are frequently the subjects of cancer in the 
lip; in those, too, in whom the foreskin is long, and who pay 

« Where a case of severe bum occurs on board of a passenger ship, the pa- 
tient should be removed to the hospital, if empty; if not, then to some well- 
ventilated part of the 'tween declcs. The smell emitted from extensive buniH 
is generally very offensive, and, in a close part of the ship, would add mate- 
rially to the patient's own danger. 
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no attention to cleanliness, cancer not unfrequentlj appears 
at the extremity of the penis. Whatever depresses the mind, 
or impairs the powers of digestion and nutrition, favours its 
development; and this remarkapplies to all maligpnant diseases. 

Symptoms. — In the early stage of the complaint, a small 
hard tumour is noticed, which is for the most part attended 
with sharp stinging pains, occurring more or less frequently. 
In course of time the tumour breaks and ulcerates; the sore 
extends in every direction; its edges are thick and jagged; 
its surface tawny or ash-coloured, and eaten into irregular 
hollows; and it discharges a thin, fetid, and irritating fluid. 
In general the ulceration spreads, contaminating the neigh- 
bouring glands and organs, and the patient sinks from con- 
scant pain and irritation. From the first the general health 
suffers; the patient is languid, depressed, and emaciated; the 
complexion is leaden and sallow; the appetite bad; and the 
digestion imperfect. An unusual brittleness of the bones 
often exists, in consequence of which the thigh bone has 
been broken by the patient turning in bed. 

Treatment. — Although it must be admitted, unless the 
disease be timeously removed by operation, that the destiny 
of a person suffering from cancer is pretty certain (for in 
most cases it has hitherto baffled all attempts to cure), still 
something may be done to arrest its progress, or relieve the 
pain if further advanced. If the patient be young and 
robust, and the fits of pain frequent, with much heat and 
throbbing, the diet should be reduced, the bowels freely 
opened, and a few leeches applied to the part; a blue pill 
may be given every alternate night for a week or ten days; 
and some form of tonic medicine, to each dose of which 30 
grs. of carbonate of soda may be added, ought to be taken 
twice a-day; but although mercury, in small doses, be highly 
useful as an alterative, it must not, upon any account, be 
given to a greater extent, or the ravages of the disease will 
be much hastened. 
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If the patient be weak, he must have a diet to support the 
strength without heating the system, with a little wine if 
accustomed to it. The state of the bowels must be attended 
to, and regulated with mild laxtives. 

In the ulcerated stage, where the principal object of local 
treatment is to allay pain, the patient must be a good deal 
regulated in the choice of application, by whatever he finds 
most soothing to his feelings. A tea-spoonful or two of 
laudanum added to any emollient poultice, will form one of 
the most useful applications; many have been used with a 
view to cicatrize (or heal up), but these are of little use; 
and it would serve no good purpose to prolong this article 
by an enumeration of remedies, at best of doubtful efficacy. 
Opium, internally, will in most cases be indispensable. 

CHILBLAINS. 

These consist of a low state of inflammation of the skin, 
caused by sudden alteration of temperature, such as warm- 
ing the feet and hands by the fire, when they are cold and 
damp. They differ much in severity: in a mild form, the skin 
is in red patches, and slightly swelled, with more or less 
itching or tingling, or pain and lameness, or there may be 
bUsters with a bluish or purple colour of the skin; and, in 
an aggravated form, there is ulceration or sloughing. 

Treatment. — For the milder form, a puncture with a 
lancet or needle will afford great relief, or the part may be 
well rubbed with turpentine or spirits of camphor, or equal 
parts of hartshorn or water, or opodeldoc; if blisters exist, 
they must not be broken, but any of the above applications 
may be applied lightly over them with a feather. If the 
parts are ulcerated and attended with much heat or pain, 
poultices may be applied, but as a general rule, they are too 
relaxing; basilicon ointment or Turner's cerate being pre- 
ferable. 
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DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

Some of the diseases here grouped together — ^Worms, 
Small-pox, and Scarlet Fever, for example — are frequently 
met with at a later period of life, hut most of them are 
peculiar to infancy and childhood, and all of them are more 
frequent among infants and children than among* adults. 
Many other complaints, in addition to those here described, 
are incident to an early period of life, but the following are 
the chief, and they include those which, in an epidemic form, 
lead to most fatality in passenger ships. 

CONVULSIONS. 

To Convulsive Fits — deservedly dreaded by parents, from 
their frequent fatality — children of all ages are subject. 

Symptoms. — The disorder, as its name implies, consists 
of an unusual and violent contraction, with alternate relax- 
ation of the muscles. When seized, the child has a bewil- 
dered look ; the globe of the eye is agitated with irregular 
jerking movements ; there is squinting, or the features are 
twisted; the jaws are forcibly closed, or there is grinding of 
the teeth, &c. Although the convulsive movements may be 
confined to the face, the whole body is more frequently in. 
volved; the countenance acquires a florid or violet colour, 
and the bladder and bowels are emptied unconsciously. The 
fits vary much both in severity and duration ; for, while one 
attack is general, another will be confined to the muscles of 
the face, and consist of mere momentary unconsciousness, 
with sudden involuntary movements of the features; it 
may pass off in a few minutes, or last several hours. In 
favourable cases sleep follows the fit, and the child awakes 
feeble and exhausted, but conscious and intelligent. 

The above is a brief and imperfect sketch of an ordinary 
convulsion; it would, however, be impossible to describe the 
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endless varieties met with; bat mild, partial, or severe, they 
alike demand prompt and earnest attention. 

Trbatmbht. — During a fit, all tight bandaging should 
be loosened, the dress made quite easj, and the child placed 
io a recumbent position, exposed to plenty of fresh air. If 
the stomach be loaded with indigestible matter, an emetic 
is to be given at once. If the gums are swollen, they 
must be immediately and freely lanced down to the teeth; 
after the scarification, the child should have a warm bath 
for a few minutes, and then be carefully dried and wrapped 
in a warm blanket. A smart dose of calomel must be given, 
aided, if necessary, by an injection ; but in all severe cases, 
especially in strong children, and where the fit has come on 
for the first time, several leeches should be applied to the 
forehead or temples, and the bleeding stopped when the 
leeches detach themselves. If the convulsions return, the 
leeching must be repeated. Dashing cold water on the face 
will sometimes terminate the fit. Oold lotions should be 
applied to the head. The bowels may be further acted upon, 
(luring the interval that follows the fit, by jalap and calomel, 
rhubarb, castor oil, or infusion of senna. When the fit re- 
turns, even in a slight degree, fomentations of hot water, 
with mustard to the feet and legs, and blisters to the neck, 
upon the head, or behind the ears, will be advisable. 

With children of delicate constitutions, or in those who 
have been much exhausted by any cause, leeching is some- 
times very hurtful. In such, reliance must be placed upon 
a succession of small blisters and laxatives. A blister to the 
shaved head will be of very great service when the fits are long 
continued, or where they exhibit any tendency to return. 

The diet of children attacked with convulsions should, in 
general, be simple and bland; milk in any form, arrow-root, 
sago, or rice, being suitable and sufficient until the severity 
of the disease be subdued. Animal food and wine should 
in general be prohibited, except where there is great ex- 
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haustion; in such it may be necessary to allow a little brotb. 
The necessity of keeping back anything of an indigestible 
character from the child; of a warm loose dress; and the 
removal of everything which can irritate, need not, be fur- 
ther insisted on. Perfect quietness is of paramount im- 
portance to recovery ; the place in which the child is con- 
fined should therefore be kept darkened, and nothing done 
to excite it. The longer it sleeps the better. 

WATER IN THE HEAD. 

This complaint is much more frequent during the periods 
of infancy and childhood than at any other age, owing to 
the rapid development of the brain, and the great nervous 
sensibility which then prevails. 

Causes. — In some children there seems to be a hereditary 
tendency to this malady ; and it has been observed that those 
of a scrofulous habit, with large heads and precocious intel- 
lects, seem more than usually subject to it. The circum- 
stances, however, which most frequently lead to the accu- 
mulation of blood in the head, which ends in the effusion of 
water, are — ^administering spirits to infants when suckling; 
the abuse of opium and other medicines, which are too 
frequently used to make the child sleep; keeping the head 
too warm; too stimulating a diet; too much mental exertion; 
insufficient nutriment; and, in short, whatever tends to de- 
press the vital powers. Irritation in distant organs has a 
similar effect, such as teething, worms, and other diseases of 
the stomach and bowels. These (as well as falls and blows 
on the head, and the sudden drying up of eruptions) may 
act as immediate causes. 

Symptoms. — In some the disease is ushered in with great 
rapidity and severity; in general, however, it comes on more 
slowly, the symptoms varying in different cases. 

In the first set of cases, the child appears giddy and liable 
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to fa]l or stumble; the .sleep is unrefreshing and disturbed; 
there is rolling of the head upon the pillow, or grinding of 
the teeth; and the child is silent or irritable. Although the 
intelligence is not jet seriously affected, answers are returned 
slowly; the countenance is dull; the eyes lose their expression ; 
the heat of the whole body, and especially that of the hecKi, is 
increased; the appetite is defective, but the thirst is not great; 
the nostrils are dry, the tongue furred, and the breath has a 
faint sickly odour; vomiting occurs frequently, being brought 
on or increased by the erect posture ; the bowels are costive, 
and such evacuations as take place have a clay-like appear- 
ance, or a pale or dark greenish hue, mixed with slimy matter. 
The pulse is not much altered at first, but is occasionally 
irregular in frequency and force; it becomes quickened, but 
as the succeeding stage approaches it again becomes slow. 
There is occasional moaning or sighing. 

Further on, the pulse becomes slow, but is readily quick- 
ened by any exertion; the child becomes sleepy, and dilatation 
of the pupils, squinting, and impaired or double vision take 
place. The eyes are dull, heavy, and vacant, and the coun- 
tenance pale and collapsed. The little patient now lies in a 
sleepy state (with the eyelids half-closed), which is interrupted 
by exclamations, or shrill piercing screams. The sickness 
and vomiting cease, although liable to recur if the child is 
raised up. The appetite sometimes seems to return, and 
the patient greedily swallows what food is offered. The 
bowels are still confined, and the urine is retained or passed 
involuntarily. The hands become tremulous, are frequently 
raised to the head or back, or the fingers are employed in 
picking the nostrils, or boring into the ears; the child 
rapidly loses fiesh, and delirium sets in. 

In the third stage, the pulse again becomes more frequent, 
often rapid and weak, and convulsive movements appear, 
sometimes partial, at others general. The little sufferer 
moans, or breathes heavily and hurriedly, rolls his head on 
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the pillow, grinds his teeth, and waves the hand wildly io 
the air. The cheeks are alternately flushed and pale; the 
white of the eye is injected with blood. At length the ex- 
tremities become cold, the breathing unequal and accompa- 
panied with snoring, the pulse sinks, and death takes place, 
very often in the midst of convulsions. The event may 
occur in a few hours, or not before ten or twelve days after 
the commencement of the above symptoms. 

But although such is the progress of this disease in its 
most ordinary or inflammatory form, many cases occur in 
which the symptoms do not appear in the manner now de- 
scribed. Some may be absent or but slightly marked, others 
prominent and long-continued. 

Treatmbnt. — ^ The judicious application of remedies 
often prevents the development of this disease ; but to effect 
this the earliest symptoms must be properly and actively 
combated. As soon as they are suspected the patient must 
be placed in bed, with the head a little raised: all quick and 
sudden movements should be prevented, and everything 
which is likely to irritate the child carefully avoided. With 
a strong pulse, a vigorous constitution, and welUniarked 
head symptoms, blood-letting should be employed at the 
outset. Care must, however, be taken not to produce ex- 
haustion, but the flow of blood must be stopped when the 
heat of the body and colour of the cheeks become decidedly 
diminished ; and if the pulse rise the bleeding may be re- 
peated. When the complaint is lighted up in the course of 
other disorders, tJie same freedom cannot be used in blood- 
letting as when it occurs in a distinct form. In all cases, 
leeches must supersede the use of the lancet in children 
under four years of age. In infants of a jear old, 3 oz. of 
blood will be enough to take away; and as this may be 
regarded as the standard quantity at that age, and 30 oz. a 
full bleeding for an acute disorder in adult life, the reader 
will have little difficulty in estimating the quantity at inter- 
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yening ages; but bleeding cannot be used in advanced stages 
of the disease, and it is positively injurious if the symptoms 
set in after long-continued looseness of the bowels, or other 
cases of exhaustion. Purgatives -are of the greatest service, 
and calomel with jalap, or drachm doses of magp:)e8ia (the 
latter saturated, with lemon -juice and given every two or 
three hours) will be especially serviceable. Calomel alone, 
in grain doses, repeated every three or four hours, inter- 
posing an occasional dose of senna to ensure its free action 
on the bowels, or in the highly aciite forms of the disease, 
a drop of croton oil placed upon the tongue, at intervals of 
eight or twelve houf s, according to circumstances, will, in 
many cases, be attended with the best results; but hero 
again, the stronger purgatives must not be employed where 
there are marlcs of exhaustion. When the bowels are not 
freely unloaded by such means, emollient injections may be 
used, and the addition of turpentine will be very beneficial, 
when, to the other symptoms, irritation in the lower part of 
the bowels is added. The head must be shaved, and cold 
lotions applied to it, but these should not be continued after 
the increased heat of the surface has been permanently re- 
duced. In an advanced stage of the complaint, but not till 
then, the means described under the article "Merourt," for 
bringing the system under its influence, may be employed. 
Sweet spirits%f nitre may also be given, in appropriate doses, 
at this stage of the complaint, but it must be withheld if it 
increase vomiting. Blisters must not be used earlier than 
the second stage, and they are to be applied to the nape of 
the neck, between the shoulders, or to the legs. In con- 
junction with cold to the head, the warm foot-bath may be 
used, and its efficacy will be much increased by the addition 
of mustard. Vomiting, occurring late in the disease, may 
be allayed by the administration of a few drops of laudanum, 
or by applying a mustard blister or turpentine liniment over 
the pit of the stomach. When great exhaustion is present, 

F 
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gentle stimulants and nourishing broths should be given 
to support the strength. The recovery must be carefully 
watched. 

HOOPING - COUGH. 

This, which few children escape, but which is rarely if 
ever known to occur more than once in life, is a highly 
infectious disorder. It will scarcely be necessary to describe 
the symptoms of a complaint so well known, but for the 
benefit of the inexpwienoed, it may be remarked, that it 
commences with the symptoms of a common cold; that, 
between the second and third week, the fever declines and 
the appetite returns, but the cough remains, continuing 
in fits of extraordinary violence; during which, while the 
child struggles for breath, the long full inspiration, known 
by the name of back draitght or hoop, takes place, from which 
the disease has derived its name. In a mild form the 
disease lasts for two or three months, but when severe is 
often protracted to six or seven. Accidental exposure to 
cold often occasions its return after it has wholly ceased. 

T&BATMBNT. — Although, like si^all-pox or measles, 
Hooping-Oough has a tendency to run a certain course, 
much may be done to moderate its violence, and check the 
severity of the inflammation within the^chest, which so 
frequently occurs during the first six weeks#>f the com- 
plaint, and in which so much of the danger consists. As 
nothing so readily induces this inflammatory action as ex- 
posure to changes of temperature, it would be criminal in 
the parent, with this knowledge, to take a child afi^ected 
with the disease to sea for the first two months; and should 
it attack on the passage, it will be necessary, for the same 
reason, to keep the child below, not only For the above time, 
but whenever the patient is threatened wi^h in^mmatary 
symptoms. 

At the onset of the disease, an emetic may be given, and 
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this may be repeated two or three tiroes with advantage; 
bat when the coagh is attended with permanmi difficulty 
o/breaihing and much fever ^ a leech or two mast be applied 
to the chest. It will sometimes be necessary to repeat the 
leeching two or three times before the symptoms yield. 

Ten drops of ipecacoan wine, with one drop of laudanum, 
may be given every fourth hour . with advantage in many 
cases. An open state of the bowels is essential to the fa- 
vourable progress of the complaint. Rhubarb, with or 
without calomel, according to the appearance of the evacua- 
tionsy is to be given occasionally. When the disease has 
lasted for any length of time, paregoric elixir may be given 
in doses of 10 or 20 drops three times a-day. Stimulating 
liniments, such as hartshorn and oil, may be applied to the 
chest and along the course of the spine daily. Although it 
has been seen that exposure earltf in the disease adds very 
much to the danger, yet in protracted and tedious cases 
change of air has generally the effect of a specific. 

CROUP. 

This disease consists of acute inflammation in the lining 
membrane of the windpipe, and the term is applied to all 
cases in which the breathing of children is noisy or erouting. 

Gausbs. — Inflammatory Croup is generally the result of 
exposure to cold or a damp atmosphere. It prevails chiefly 
in winter and spring, and is more frequent in cold and tem- 
perate than in tropical countries. A slight cause will renew 
it in a child who has once had an attack. Although gene- 
rally reckoned not contagious, still, in a disease so violent 
and fatal, it will be well to disregard this opinion on board 
of a crowded ship. 

Sthptoms. — ^In some cases, the symptoms of common 
cold, or ulcerated sore throat, are first observed. In others, 
the disorder sets in at once. There is a pecuUar cough, and 
the act of drawing in the breath is accompanied with a 
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crowing noise, which is the most striking characteristic of 
the disease. The feverish symptoms often run high, the 
pulse is frequent and hard, with thirst and extreme restless- 
ness; but this is not always the case, for the child will 
sometimes be observed to take food and run about, while 
the disease is making rapid progress; if it proceed unchecked, 
all the symptoms are quickly aggravated, the breathing be- 
comes more laborious, the cough more troublesome, and 
expectoration more and more difficult, until the child dies, 
either suddenly or gradually by suffocation. 

The usual duration of the complaint, when violent and 
uninfluenced by treatment, is from thirty to fbrty hours, 
and its danger is such that if the alarming symptoms he 
not subdued within twelve hours it will generally be fatal. 
When recovery does take place, it is always tedious. In a 
milder form, where the difficulty of breathing is not so 
urgent at the commencement, the cough, about the second 
day, becomes loose and the skin moist, the fever abates, and 
the voice gradually assumes its natural tone. 

Treatment. — In so dangerous an affection, the treat- 
ment must be prompt. The chief reliance is to be placed 
on emetics^ local bleeding, the warm bath, blbters, and 
occasional purgatives. A strong emetic, given at the very 
outset of the disease, will sometimes check it altogether. 
Leeches must be applied to the throat, and an active purga- 
tive, consisting of calomel and jalap, given and repeated as 
often as circumstances may require. When relief is not 
afforded by these means, calomel alone (in doses of one or 
two grains every third or fourth hour) will be requisite. 
The warm bath frequently affords the most marked relief 
to the breathing, and may be used twice during the day. 
Blisters to the throat must only be applied in a somewhat 
advanced stage of the disease. The necessity of avoiding 
exposure to cold and damp, and of attention to clothing, in 
those subject to the disease, will be obvious. 
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Spasuodio Croup. — Weakly children are occasionally 
subject to fits of noisy or crowing breathing, which abate 
and recur sometimes for years, without producing, in the 
intervals, any unpleasant effects. These attacks, apparently 
the result of spasm, are induced by various causes, such as 
a loaded state of the stomach and bowels, agitation, &c. 
They will generally be found to yield to a gentle emetic, 
followed by a dose of calomel and rhubarb. When convul- 
sive fits are threatened, in connection with this form of the 
complaint, ieeches should be applied to the temples, and it 
will be a necessary precaution to keep the child's head cool. 
During the period of teething, the free scarification of the 
gums, if they are swollen, should never be omitted. 

TEETHING. 

The period of the first Dentition, or Teething, is subject to 
considerable variation, but, as a general rule, it occupies 
about twenty-four months, or from about the sixth to the 
thirtieth month of infancy. The teeth generally appear in 
couples, the centre ones in the lower jaw cutting first, 
and the two last double-teeth latest. 

The permanent teeth, which are 32 iii number, begin to 
appear between the sixth and seventh, and are generally 
completed before the twenty-first year; but the following 
remarks apply exclusively to the first teething. 

If the child be healthy, and the process favourable, the 
suffering is not great, and the distress is almost entirely 
confined to the mouth; so long as this is the case, interfer- 
ence is unnecessary, there is no reason for lancing the g^ms, 
and slight bowel complaint is rather beneficial; but in cases 
of severe teething the local symptoms are not only consi- 
derably aggravated, but there is severe constitutional suffer- 
ing likewise — ^the mouth is hot, and in some cases dry — the 
gums are of a bright or deep red colour, much swollen, and 
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very tender — ^the child is restless, cross, and uneasy — ^its sleep 
is disturbed, its thirst great, and it takes cold drinks with 
avidity. The distress in snch a case results firom inflamma- 
tion of the gums, and it will be almost immediately relieved 
by dividing them freely with a gum lancet;* but to do this 
efPectnally, they must be cut down until the lancet is fsU 
touching the tooth. The greatest care must be taken not 
to wound the mouth or tongue; in severe cases the opera- 
tion will have to be repeated. It is still desirable that the 
bowels should be looser than at ordinary times, and even if 
they are somewhat purged it will not signify. If, however, 
they should be too much moved, and the looseness be accom- 
panied with griping pain, chalk mixture, with the addition 
of a drop or two of laudanum may be administered, taking 
care only to moderate, and not altogether to arresty the 
purging. If the gums are disposed to ulcerate, a little 
borax and honey may be applied to them occasionally. 

But the suffi^ng caused by teething is frequently not 
confined to the mouth; for, in children of an irritable con- 
stitution, the irritation is extended to, and disease appears 
in, other organs (most commonly in the bowels), under 
which the child generally becomes weaker and thinner, and 
its flesh soft and flabby— symptoms which will often rapidly 
disappear when the teeth are through. If, in addition to 
the looseness of bowels, there be much pain and flatulence, 
an occasional warm bath will be necessary, and a tea- 
spoonful of liniment, composed of 30 drops of laudanum 
and 2 oz. of camphor liniment, may be rubbed in over the 
stomach and bowels daily; if this fail, a mustard and linseed- 
meal poultice (one-third of the former to two-thirds of the 
latter), or a fly blister, applied to the pit of the stomach, 
will sometimes answer the purpose. If vomiting co-exist 

* In the Abeenoe of a gam lancet, the nail of the fore<finger may be used. 
Two cats should be made, one parallel with the Jaw, the other crossing this In 
the centre. 
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with the bowel complaint, and prove very troublesome, it 
will be best relieved by the exhibition of half a drop or a 
drop of laadanum, and a mustard poultice or blister applied 
to the stomach. 

In all the affections of the stomach and bowels connected 
with teething, warm baths, soothing fomentations, poultices, 
and email blisters, are exceedingly useful, but the diet must 
be regulated carefully; if possible the child should have its 
natural food, and but little besides if it agree with it; but if 
it is already weaned, it must be fed on boiled milk, or milk 
and water, rice and milk, thin arrow-root made with milk, 
or bread jelly. 

Next to the stomach and bowels, the skin is the most 
frequent seat of irritation. Patches of eruption appear on 
different parte of the body, particularly the face, and disap- 
pear after a time; or the child may be attacked with some 
permanent eruption, especially of the scalp, which, while it 
affords relief for the time, becomes itself a very troublesome 
disease, and, unlike many other irritations, is not necessarily 
oured by the cutting of the teeth. The parts behind the 
ears often become inflamed and emit a discbarge which 
keeps them excoriated and sore; in all such affections, 
lancing the gums is an essential part of the treatment, and 
the utmost attention must be paid to cleanliness. 

Partial spasms, or even convulsions, accompany teething; 
in such cases, in addition to the treatment already recom- 
mended, leeches to the head, and a blister behind the ears, 
will sometimes be requisite. 

INDIGESTION, VOMITING, AND 
WEANING - BHASH. 

It will be necessary to distinguish between the vomiting 
which results firom an unhealthy or irritable stomach, and 
that which is merely the expuluon of an excess of food. It 
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is a natural effort of the stomach of infants, and a great ad- 
vantage, that, when too much food has heen swallowed, the 
excess is returned, whilst the proper quantity is retained, 
and the child saved from the consequence of over-feeding. 
This variety of vomiting is rather a salutary occurrence, 
for it prevents indigestion, and the various disagreeable 
consequences to which a constantly overloaded state of the 
stomach wouljl lead. Common sense will teach the mother, 
in such cases, to diminish the quantity of milk allowed at 
each nursing, until it is reduced to the capacity of the 
digestive powers, and no other treatment will be necessary. 

But the vomiting which takes place in indigestion does 
not necessarily result from the stomach being overfilled, but 
from its incapacity to digest what it has received, and an 
irritability which occasions its rejection. This indigestion 
may occur at any time during the first year of life, while 
the infant is still at the breast. Among the earlier symp- 
toms will be a pale look, and the child will be observed to 
droop; it cries, and appears never easy but when at the 
breast ; it sucks greedily, without ever appearing satisfied, 
and shortly afterwards vomits the milk, either fluid or 
curdled. The vomiting becomes frequent; after which the 
little patient looks pale and exhausted, but it is eager as ever 
to suck again ; the bowels are not necessarily affected, but 
emaciation and exhaustion come on, the child derives no 
nourishment from its food, and in the end, if relief be not 
afforded, dies of exhaustion from starvation; but it is no 
uncommon occurrence for the fatal event to be preceded by 
stupor and convulsions. 

At the time of weaning, or soon after, the child is very 
apt to suffer from indigestion, in consequence of the change 
of food. This disorder, however, is not confined to the 
stomach, but involves the bowels; the first symptom is 
purging, with griping pain, and the evacuations are usually 
of a greenish colour. When this is neglected, and after 
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contiDuing for some time, there is added a retching, with or 
without vomiting; the matter brought up in the latter case 
being frequently coloured with bile. When these symptoms 
continue, they produce a loathing of every kind of food, and 
give rise to emaciation and softness of the flesh, with rest- 
lessness, thirst, and fever. In the progress of the disease 
the evacuations vary very much; sometimes they are natural, 
and at other times slimy and ash-coloured, dark, or green. 
Towards the end of the disease the extremities sweU, and 
the child becomes exceedingly drowsy, symptoms which arise 
from debility. After a time the purging sometimes ceases 
for a day or two, but without any alleviation of the other 
symptoms. The disease seldom proves fatal before the sixth 
or seventh week, during which period the child becomes 
miserably wasted ; or it may be protracted beyond this time 
and still recovery take place, but this is rare. The complaint 
is by no means uncommon, and although sufficiently man- 
ag^ble, if taken in time, is very fatal if neglected. It is 
roost common with children who have been abruptly or 
early weaned, 

TaBATMBNT. — The first object is to regulate and correct 
the food of the infant, as to quantity and quality. If the 
disorder can be traced to an excess of milk, that must be 
remedied. It may be of little use here to recommend a 
change of nurses when, as is frequently the case, there is 
reason to believe that the milk disagrees with the infant; 
yet this change may in some cases be practicable, even with 
those into whose hands this treatise may fall. If the bowels 
be confined, they should immediately be freed by means of 
an injection, as their action tends to quiet the stomach. 
Various mixtures are successfully used for tranquillising the 
irritation of the stomach and bowels, but it would be super- 
fluous to enumerate them, when the ingredients necessary 
to their formation cannot be obtained; but a poultice of 
mustard and linseed meal, a liniment containing a small 
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quantity of laudanum, or a small fly blister, may be applied 
over the pit of the stomach* The eighth part of a grain of 
calomel, with the sixth part of a grain of ipecacuanha 
powder, given every hour or two, will often assist in arrest- 
ing the vomiting. Magnesia is a useful medicine for cor- 
recting the acidity, on which the vomiting frequently de- 
pends. The gums should be carefully examined and fireely 
cut, if there is the least evidence of irritation from the 
te^<u« 

In the beginning of ^< Weaning-Brash," when the attack 
is slight, a dose or two of rhubarb, at intervals of two days, 
and a half or third of a grun of ipecacuanha, witii 6 grains 
of prepared chalk, given every four or six hours, will be 
highly useful. The diet must also be regulated carefully, 
eggs, ground cabin biscuit, arrow-root, the juice of lean meat, 
plain animal jellies, and milk, should be the chief articles of 
nourishment. 

When the child is still older, if the stomach is overloaded, 
or if indigestible food has been taken, an emetic may be given 
at the outset; and jLhis may be followed, in an hour or two, 
by a small dose of laudanum, and, if necessary, a mustard 
poultice to the pit of the stomach; the bowels must be kept 
free, but if they are too loose, with much pun, a laudanum 
injection may be necessary. If thwe be distinct evidence of 
biliary derangement, as evinced by sickness, furred tongue, 
headach, and dark or very light coloured stools, small doses 
of calomel will be useful, followed occasionally by a purgative, 
or combined with an astringent (compound powder of kino 
for example), according to the state of the bowels. 

WORMS. 

The intestinal canal of man is infested by ^re different 
kinds of WormS) but two of these are rare; the following 
remarks, therefore, apply only to the three varieties, well 
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known as the Round, the Thread, and the Tape Worms. 
Although not limited to dyildhood, the disease is most com- 
mon at an early period of life. The round worm resembles 
in its general aspect the common earth worm, and is found 
in the upper parts of the bowels; the thread worm is of a 
yellowish white colour, about half an inch in length, and is 
situated at the lower extremity of the intestines; while the 
tape worm, the detached joints of which resemble gourd 
seeds, is often of great length, and like the round occupies 
the higher part of the bowels. The origin of worms is still 
iuTolved in considerable obscurity. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms are often indistinct; but a 
g^wing and uneasy feeling about the stomach, which is 
removed or diminished by eating — a deranged, variable, and 
often more than ordinarily voracious appetite— a hard and 
swollen belly — picking of the nose—hiccup-— disturbed sleep 
or grinding of the teeth — are usually observed in those trou- 
bled with worms. The countenance acquires a peculiar 
smooth and livid character; there is a short dry cou^th; 
the pulse is irregular; and a slow remitting fever, with 
emaciation, are observable in some cases. The irritation 
which worms produce not unfrequentiy leads to affections 
of the brain and nervous system, and epileptic fits; at the 
same time they frequently exist in the bowels of adults (and 
even sometimes of children) for a very long time without 
giving rise to the least uneasiness. 

Tbbatment. — It will be right in all cases to commence 
the treatment with some active purgative powder; that which 
operates briskly and brings away most mucous will be best, 
indeed the legitimate reason for exhibiting active purges is 
to clear the bowels of the mucous in which the worms bur- 
row; for this purpose, the compound powder of jalap will serve 
remarkably welj. Castor oil and the oil of tyrpentine com- 
bined, undoubtedly afford the most certain of all the means 
yet tried for directly removing worms, Not more than two 
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drachms of the turpeotine should be admmistered to a child 
at once, and it must be first carefully beat up with the yolk 
of an egg, and then diluted with water,* and to this should 
be added a iiill dose of castor oil. In delicate or very young 
children, not more than a small tea>spoonful of turpentine 
is to be used. Given in the form of injection, with oil, it will 
never fail in destroying the thread worm. But too much 
stress has been laid upon the administration of such medi- 
cines as these; true, they destroy the existing worms, but, 
if the treatment stops here, nothing is done to prevent their 
subsequent formation. Many of the nostrums sold by quacks 
for the cure of this complaint are of questionable safety, and 
the most that can be said of the best of them is, that they 
remove or destroy the worms, but nothing more; thepecfdiar 
condition o/the boweU, on which their presence depends^ re- 
mainB as he/ore. Digestion then is to be promoted, in lan^ 
guid habits, by the use of some light aromatic bitter. A 
regular action of the bowels is to be kept up, and accumula- 
tion prevented, by small doses of rhubarb and g^y powder. 
Indigestible substances are to be withheld, and the general 
system strengthened by regularity in diet, and open-air 
exercise when the weather permits. 

MSASLES. 

The returns of mortality on board of passenger ships for 
the last few years show, as might have been expected by 
those acquainted with the condition of crowded vessels 
during long voyages, that the deaths from this disorder 
have formed no inconsiderable item in the amount ; indeed, 
from this, scarlet fever, and small-pox, 9-lOths of the entire 
number of deaths among infants and children have occurred. 

* When given internally, turpentine seems occasionally to prodace a feeling 
like that of intoxication, but should such an effect follow the dose above recom- 
mended, It will soon pass off. 
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All of them are contagious and infectious in the highest 
degree, and the necessity of separating the first affected,* 
on the earliest appearance of -the symptoms of either disease* 
will be sufficiently obvious. In Measles, the infectious pro- 
perty is to be regarded as commencing with the first symp- 
toms, and continuing for several weeks after the fever ia over. 
And in cases of small-pox, or after severe attacks of scarlet 
fever, it would be criminal in the highest degree to take a 
child on board before the expiry of two months Arom the 
date of seizure, and not even then unless the patienfs cloth- 
ing has been thoroughly cleawed.f 

The period that elapses between exposure to the contagion 
and the manifestation of the disorder has given rise to a 
difference of opinion, but the earlier symptoms are generally 
observed about eight days after exposure, although there 
can be little doubt that the time admits of considerable ex- 
tension. It is a disorder which occurs at every period of life, 
but it is principally undergone in childhood. Specific con- 
tagion is also the most prevalent source of scarlet fever, and 
the invariable cause of small-pox. 

Symptoms. — Measles commence with the usual symptoms 
of fever, and although in some cases not readily distinguished 
from an attack of common fever, yet if the former disease be 
epidemic, the swollen eyelids and suffused and watery eyes 
— the sensibility to light — the copious thin watery secretion 
from the nose, and sneezing — the dry cough, with hoarse- 
ness — and the slight difficulty of breathing (all of which are 
peculiar to the onset of the disease), will serve to distinguish 
it even in this early stage. The heat of the skin becomes 

* The supposed mildness of a case moat not lead to relaxed meaaures, for it ii 
a fact that the disorder produced bears no fixed relation to the kind or intensity 
of the producing cause. It often happens that a case of the greatest severity is 
taken trom one of the mildest character. 

t Although, in general, one attack of these eruptive fevers secures the ^TStem 
from the disease for ever after, yet exceptions to this law are occasionally met 
with. 
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great, the pulse frequent and hard, and there is often con- 
siderable heaviness of the head, and drowsiness. In healthy 
subjects, the eruption shows itself on the fourth day of the 
fever; but its appearance, especially in weakly children,, is 
occasionally prolonged till the sixth day. 

The eruption first appears on the forehead, and gradually 
spreads over the whde body; it shows itself in the form 
of distinct circular spots, which afterwards run together ; 
the colour of the eruption is of a dingy red, very differmt' 
from the vivid redness of scarlet fever. Although the fever 
occasionally subsides on the first appearance of the erupticm, 
this is by no means always the case, indeed it is sometimes 
aggravated, and upon the third or fourth day it is not un- 
common to meet with severe cough and difficulty of breath- 
ing. In severe oases there is often vomiting of bile, and 
excessive restlessness; in about five days the eruption dis- 
appears from the whole body, but the other symptoms do 
not always subside when the eruption declines. A secondouy 
/eoei* belongs to this disease, and is a frequent source of 
danger, and even death. Cough and difficulty of breathing 
remain, marking the continuance of the inflammatory dis- 
position which characterised the former stage of the disease, 
the pulse continues frequent and sharp, and, in scrofulous 
habits of body, thb state frequently leads to consumption. 
Other results, familiarly known as the dreffs of the measles, 
consist of inflammation of the eyes, swelling of the glands 
of the neck, eruptions on the skin, discharges from behind 
the ears, ulcers at the corners of the mouth, &c.; but in 
very feeble frames, and in crowded ships where deficient ven- 
tilation combines with the disease in reducing the powers of 
life, the consequences are apt to be of a very aggravated 
character. 

Treatment. — It is of consequence to bear in mind that 
the chief danger during the eruption is from inflammation 
within the chest; that all the affections which imme- 
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diately follow the disease are of an inflammatory nature; 
and that these symptoms are always increased by exposure to 
cold, either previous to or during the eruption. Moderate 
warmth, therefore, is on all accounts advisable; but beating, 
either in clothing or by diet, must be avoided. In mild 
cases, nothing more is required than promoting a gentle 
perspiration, and giving an occasional laxative; in severer 
forms, strong purgatives are well adapted to diminish the 
inflammatory excitement which prevails throughout the 
whole course of the complaint; but if, when the eruption is 
declining, the difficulty of breathing and cough increase, 
when the cough in particular is hard and accompanied by 
pain in the breast, leeches to the chest, and in many cases 
bleedinig from the arm, will be necessary. The warm bath 
every night is decidedly useful ; a blister should be applied 
to the breast, but not until the strength of the pulse Bas 
been considerably reduced by bleeding ;* but in the weakly 
— in those in whom the complaint hcu followed clouly on 
wtme other dtMOM,— or when, from any cause, symptoms 
of debUUy exist from the commencement of suddenly occur 
in the course of the Qomplaint, bleeding would be hurtful, 
recourse must in such cases be had to the warm bath, blis- 
ters, and wine and other cordials. 

The greatest care is necessary in th6 management of the 
many severe affections which follow the decline of measles; 
if oough continue, and the pulse remain frequent, it will 
be proper to confine, the patient to a very mild farinaceous 
or milk diet, and to give occasionally gentle laxatives, such 
as castor oil or senna. In severer cases, leeches should be 
applied, but in the sloughy affections of the skin which occur 
ill the scrofulous and debilitated, an opposite line of treat- 
ment must be adopted. 

* See " Blistbbs/* page se. 
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SCARLET FiCVER. 



Symptoms. — In mild cases, after two days of slight fever, 
the eraption appears first about the neck and face, in the 
form of innumerable red points, which, in twenty-four hours 
or less, cover the whole body. The colour of the eruption 
is of a bright scarlet, and is always most distinct about the 
loins and bendings of the joints; the tongue is covered with 
a white fur, in which a great number of minute red points 
are seen, giving it very much of a strawherty appearance; 
the face is often sensibly swelled about the third day. The 
fever is sometimes slight, but ^t other times there is con- 
siderable heat of skin, restlessness, and quickness of pulse; 
the eruption, continues three or four days, after which the 
!>kin is thrown off in the form of small scales. 

In the severer and more common form of the disease, 
after one or two days of fever, during which stiffness of the 
neck is much complained of, there occurs, together with 
the' eruption, inflammation of the throat. The voice is thick, 
and swallowing difficult; and small specks or ulcers, the 
extent of which is proportionate to the violence of the dis- 
order, are seen on looking into the throat, causing, when 
numerous and deep, an unpleasant foetor. A tenacious 
phlegm also dogs up the throat; the tongue is of a florid 
red colour ; the lining membrane of the nose is swollen, and 
pours out an abundant sharp secretion. The eruption, 
which is sometimes delayed till the third day, chiefly appears 
in scattered patches, and is always very distinct about the 
elbows; frequently, too, it vanishes and re-appears partially 
and at uncertain times ; the fever is usually severe and of a 
highly inflammatory character. The heat of skin is more 
intense in this than in any other fever which occurs in Eng- 
land — the pulse is high, the countenance expressive of great 
anxiety, and there is restlessness, languor, and "oppression of 
the breathing; headach is often much complained of. This 
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form of the disease is by no means devoid of danger. In 
about a week or ten days the skin begins to come off in 
scales ; and in severe cases, this falling off of the skin con- 
tinues for three or four weeks, during the whole of which 
period there is a considerable amount of feverish excitement; 
the skin is hot and dry, the pulse quick, the tongue furred, 
the urine scanty, and the bowels confined. Abscesses in the 
ear, or inflammation of the eyes and neck not unfrequently 
follow, but by far the most frequent consequence of scarlet 
fever is dropsy, to a greater or less extent. 

The malignant form of the disease sets in with cold shiv. 
ering^, giddiness, severe headach, restlessness, sense of heat 
or soreness in the throat, vomiting or purging, and not un- 
frequently with delirium. An eruption appears at irregular 
periods, from the second to the fourth day, but is not perma- 
nent; in the throat dark sloughy spots appear, which occa- 
sion a most unpleasant fcetor; the parts in front of the ears 
swell, and become painful to the touch; the lips and teeth 
are covered with a black or brown fur, and a tenacious 
phlegm blocks up the throat so as even to threaten suffo- 
cation ; these symptoms are often accompanied with severe 
purging, and bleeding from the nose, mouth, or bowels. The 
fever is of a low or typhoid kind. Few survive this form of 
the complaint. 

Treatment. — The treatment of the milder form of this 
disease may be briefly described. Moderate purging will be 
useful throughout its course; much benefit will be derived 
from sponging the body with cold water, and this may be 
repeated whenever the skin is hot and dry; the diet should 
be of the mildest possible kind ; but however mild the dis- 
ease, it will be necessary to guard the child against cold for a 
number of weeks. Perhaps the best known means of prevent- 
ing the dropsy that so frequently follows, and adds so much 
to the danger of this complaint, is the tepid &a^A, which may be 
used daily for a week or ten days after the eruption declines. 

G 
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In the second and more common form of scarlet fever, se- 
vere headach, drowsiness, and a full or flushed countenance 
will occasionally call for bleeding from the arm; but this 
must not be had recourse to unless these symptoms are very 
strongly marked; if any doubt be entertained leeches to the 
temples must suffice; and if the bleeding from the wounds 
should threaten to be profuse, lunar caustic must be applied 
to them; the cold affusion will be as serviceable in this as 
in the former description of cases. If there is severe in- 
flammation in the throat, with a hot and burning skin, 
active purgatives, containing calomel and jalap, may be given, 
and frequently repeated. Gargles will be useful throughout 
the whole course of the disease. One of the best is made 
by dissolving about a quarter of an ounce of borax in a 
quart of water, and to this one or two ounces of raspberry 
vinegar may be added. In all cases, it is desirable to cut the 
hair close; but when the determination of blood to the head 
is great, it must be shaved and kept oool by vinegar and 
water. 

In the malignant form of the disease, an emetic at the 
commencement may be of service. Stimulant gargles, made 
of the lees of port wine, are of considerable use. Now, how- 
ever, severe purging is dangerous; the bowels should there- 
fore be cleared by gentle doses of castor oil. The exhibition 
of nourishing broths, tonics, and cordials affords the best 
chance of success. 

The most singular phenomenon in the history of scarlet 
fever, is the dropsy which so frequently succeeds it; this is 
sometimes limited to the smaller joints, but dropsy of the 
belly and of the chest also frequently occurs, and it is im- 
portant to observe, that it cu often follows a mild as a severe 
attack of the fever. It takes place on an average about the 
twentieth day irom the decline of the eruption, but partial 
swellings in connection with the eruption itself are by no 
means rare. The common method of treating this form of 
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dropsy is by purging, and the exhibition of appropriate doees 
of aquiUs or spirits of nitre. The child, in all cases, sboald 
be well clothed, and carefully kept from exposure for some 

CHICKEN - POX. 

This is an eruptive disease which has some resemblance 
to small-pox; indeed many eminent medical men deny its 
existence as a distinct affection, contending that it is only 
a modification of small -pox. Like the two last diseases 
which have just been described, it arises from a peculiar 
contagion, and, although occasionally met with in mature 
age, is most frequent in infancy. 

Symptoms. — In some the fever which precedes the erup- 
tion is so slight as to escape notice; in others there is a 
considerable amount of headach, thirst, restlessness, and 
quickened pulse, preceded by chilness, sickness, or vomiting, 
for two or three days, when the eruption appears on the 
shoulders, neck, and breast. The scalp and back are almost 
invariably covered with it, while the face, which rarely if 
ever escapes in small-pox, is for the most part very slightly 
affected here. The eruption consists of small red patches 
not exactly circular, having a shining and nearly flat 
surface, in the middle of which a small clear vesicle or 
bladder soon forms; on the second day this is filled with 
a whitish lymph; on the third the fluid is straw-coloured; 
on the fourth day the little bladders, which have not been 
broken, begin to subside; and on the sixth small dark round 
scabs appear in their place; on the ninth and tenth days 
these fall off, but leave no pits. 

In Chicken-Pox the fever is slight, the fluid which fills 
the little bladders is at first clear, but afterwards assumes 
a straw-colour; there is no depression in their centre, and 
no secondary fever follows the disease. In small-pox, on 
the other hand, the fever is severe, the contents of the 
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pustules acquire a thick white consistence, and they are 
invariably depressed in the centre, and secondary fever is 
common. 

Treatment. — On the treatment of a disorder so mild in 
its nature it would be superfluous to dwell ; a little aperient 
medicine (such as rhubarb or magnesia) during the progress 
of the eruption, and again towards its decline, will probably 
suffice. If the accompanying fever is smarter than usual, 
a strong purgative, with mild diet, and the confinement of 
the child to bed for some days, will be necessary. Some 
doubt, it has been observed, exists about its being a modifi- 
cation of small-pox; but as it is a complaint of a peculiarly 
diffusable character — as, moreover, a crowded ship is the 
most unfavourable place for the preservation of a mild 
disease — ^it will be advisable in this, as in the severer forms 
of eruptive fever, to separate the sick from the healthy at 
once. 

SMALL -POX. 

It is indeed almost incredible that there should still be met 
with, among the poorer classes in England, any objectors to 
Vaccination! To such it may be superfluous to remark that, 
of all the diseases to which human life is exposed, natural 
S^nall-Pox is not only one Of the most fatal, but the.most 
painful and loathsome — that, before the introduction of vac- 
cination, this disease swept along with it alike the civilian 
and the savage, the clean and the foul, the rich and the 
poor — that it depopulated houses, towns, and even countries; 
but to such, the prediction that no child unvaccvnated will 
escape, if attacked with natural small-pox in a crowded 
ship, may possess some interest. 

Symptoms. — A severe cold shivering, with pain in the 
back and at the pit of the stomach, with vomiting, and 
giddiness or headach, are among the earliest symptoms. In 
cases of great severity, children are not only drowsy at this 
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period, but many have an epileptic fit, while adults become 
delirious. In forty-eight or seventy-two hours after the 
cold shivering, the eruption appears. In almost all cases it 
shows itself first upon the forehead and wrists, and, gra- 
dually extending itself over the other parts of the body, is 
usually completed in twenty-four, or at farthest in thirty- 
six hours. On the eruption making its appearance, the 
fever generally abates, and in mild cases is seldom renewed ; 
but in severer cases there is only a slight remission at this 
period. The further progress of the disease depends very 
much on the qvkantity of eruption ; in some cases the pus- 
tules are few and thinly scattered; in others more numerous, 
but still distinct from each other; while in a third set of 
cases they are exceedingly numerous, and run together: 
upon the eighth day from the date of eruption scabbing 
commences over the body generally; in about ten days more 
the crusts fall off. In cases of a confiuent character (where 
the pustules run into each other) there is more languor 
and oppression, the eyelids swell, and by the fifth day the 
patient is unable to see, the scalp is tender, the face looks 
pale, and the accompanying constitutional symptoms are 
severe, the pulse is rapid, with extreme debility and rest- 
lessness and total want of sleep. In some cases the inside 
of the mouth and nose are covered with an eruption, which 
follows a like course with that of the skin; there is pain of 
the throat, hoarseness, difficulty of breathing, and cough, 
and a tenacious matter blocks up the throat and threatens 
suffocation; the brain and nervous system are not unfre- 
quently involved, and early and violent delirium — attended, 
in many cases, with a strong disposition to self-destruction 
—is met with. The malignant form of the disease may 
be imagined, if, to the symptoms already described, those 
of low typhoid fever and mortification be added. 

It occasionally happens, when the eruption has been very 
extensive, or in those of a weakly frame, that what is called 
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secondary fever follows; when this does occur, the surface 
of the hody, about the eighth or ninth day, becomes hot 
and dry, and the tongae white; this is in some accompanied 
with rose, boils, abscesses, or other forms of inflammatory 
action in the skin, which occarion extensive sores; in other 
cases the brain suffers, becoming inflamed, or a severe 
form of inflammation of the eyes, or pleurisy, follows. 

Treatment. — In this, as in all other acute diseases, the 
treatment must be reg^ulated by the constitution of the pa- 
tient, and by existing symptoms; the mild form of the com- 
pVunt requires little beyond attention to the diet and the state 
of the bowels; but when the eruption is severe, the danger is 
urgent under any 'system of management. The principal 
objects to be kept in view, in the large majority of cases, 
are— to moderate inflammatory tendency, to lessen the ful- 
ness of the system, to remove accumulations of blood in any 
organ, to allay the irritation of the skin, and lastly, to suj^rt 
the strength when exhausted by extensive ulceration. 

Id the healthy and robust, the early pain of the back, 
stomach, and head will often be very much relieved by the 
loss of a moderate quantity of blood, and this will be im- 
peratively necessary if, when the pustules are ripening, a 
severe cough, attended ^th a copious whitish expectoration, 
or drowsiness and delirium, occurs. In the same stage, ur- 
gent sore throat will call for leeches and warm fomentations; 
a brisk purgative may be given, too, at the commencement, 
and repeated occasionally while the pustules are ripening. 
Opium will be serviceable in relieving irritation of the skin 
and procuring sleep, but must not be used when the head is 
visibly affected; the diet must be low; the patient should be 
secluded from the light, and the hair cut close. During the 
stage of decline, or when the pustules are falling off, mode- 
rate purging will still be serviceable; and where they have 
been very numerous, the strength will require support by a 
nourishing diet. To absorb the matter which is sometimes 
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poured out so abundantly^ the whole surface of the body 
should be properly covered with some dry powder, such as 
flour. Extensive and sloughing sores will require the libe- 
ral administration of wine, brandy, opium, and quinine. 

In weakly oonstitutions, where the extremities are cold, 
the circulation languid, htd the pustules fill very slowly, an 
occasional warm foot or hip bath will be advantageous; in 
such, too, a nourishing diet will be requisite throughout the 
whole course of the disease. 



INFANTILE REMITTENT FEVER. 

This is a species of Fever to which young children are 
very liable. It b characterised by an increase in the symp* 
toms once or oftener in the day, by pains of the belly and 
sometimes also of the head, and by an unnatural state of the 
evacuations from the bowels. 

Causbb.-— Oold, teething, an excess of or unwholesome 
food, and neglect of the bowels, are the most frequent causes. 

Stmptoms. — The disease may commence suddenly, by a 
severe attack of fever in the night; or the attack may come 
on more gradually, preceded for several days by indisposi- 
tion. The child looks unwell, is uneasy and fretful, picks 
his nose, has a short dry cough, loss of appetite, pains of 
the head or belly, and not unfrequently iwelling of the 
latter; the fever is generally increased in the evening, lasts 
through the night, and is followed by more or less com- 
plete remission in the morning and during the day. Dur- 
ing the remission all the symptoms are mitigated, and the 
child is often tolerably lively and cheerful. The most ob- 
stinate local affection is the disordered state of the bowels; 
they are alternately loose and constipated, the evacuations 
variously coloured, but always unhealthy and offensive, and 
worms are occasionally passed; thus the disease may go on 
from day to day for a considerable time, until the child is so 
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reduced in flesh and strength that recovery seems impro- 
bable; although from this state it occasionally rallies, yet it 
is more frequently otherwise — ^mere exhaustion, or the de- 
velopment of some serious form of disease in the head, lungs, 
or bowels ultimately causing death. 

Treatment. — Active treatment will neither be necessary 
nor proper in this form of fever. A good deal will depend 
upon the diet and regimen. The child should be kept in 
bed, lightly clothed, and in a well-aired part of the vessel. 
If the gums be the least swollen, they should be divided 
freely. If, soon after the commencement of the attack, the 
bowels be constipated, a dose of calomel and rhubarb, or of 
calomel alone, followed by castor oil, will be requisite; but 
if the boweb be purged, or in a very irritable state, they 
must be quieted by chalk mixture, each dose of which may 
contain a drop or two of Uudanum. Having freed or 
quieted the bowels, small doses of grey powder with Dover's 
powder or ipecacuan, may be g^ven two or three times a- 
day till the symptoms abate. Warm baths, or fomentations 
or poultices to the belly, are of great use. A cough mixture, 
composed of ipecacuan wine, syrup of squills, and par^oric, 
may be necessary to allay the cough, if very troublesome; 
and a leech or two may be applied if there be much 
tenderness or continiMd pain of the belly. The diet should 
be moderate, even low at first. Milk in every form, arrow- 
root, sago, tea, &c. may be permitted, with plenty of cold 
water if the child be thirsty; but when, from the duration 
of the disease, weakness and exhaustion have resulted, the 
diet must be improved, and chicken-broth and beef-tea, &c. 
uilowed. 
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CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Asiatic or malignant Cholera, when fairly estabh'shed, is 
now acknowledged to be one of the most dangerous diseases 
to which the human body is subject. But one highly im- 
portant practical point connected with it has been elucidated, 
which is, that it is not so sudden in its attack as has been 
supposed, but that it gives warning of its approach, at lease 
in a great majority of cases, and that too in time for the 
efficient employment of remedies. 

Causes. — Cholera arises from some atmospheric peculi- 
arity with which medical men are as yet unacquainted, and 
it is capable of spreading to an unlimited extent. Intem- 
perance, exposure to cold and damp, wet feet, and the use 
of unripe or unwholesome fruit, are well known to give a 
powerful predisposition to the disease; not more so, how- 
ever, than inattention to cleanliness and imperfect ventila- 
tion. It is on the latter account that the subjects of this 
frightful malady, when it appears on board of a passenger 
ship, are to be at once removed to the hospital; for even 
regarding the complaint as a non-contagious one (and this 
point is not yet clearly established), removal to a less con- 
iined space will add materially to the chance of recovery. 

Symptoms. — The first stage, which consists in mere 
looseness of the bowels, although of only an hour or two's 
duration, continues for the most part from one to several 
days; and this looseness may — in the majority of cases it 
does — exist without pain . The evacuations during this stage 
are merely the ordinary contents of the stomach and bowels; 
but this is subsequently changed to a whitish fluid very like 
rice water. The disease now progresses with appalling 
rapidity; the purging is speedily followed by vomiting, and 
in most cases by cramp; the vomiting and purging are fre- ' 
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quently repeated; the evacuations have now tittle or no 
smell, they are ejected forcibly without any apparent effort, 
and are often enormous in quantity. The cramps, at first 
confined to the muscles of the extremities, now seize those 
of the belly and chest; they are attended with excruciating 
pain, and follow each other so speedily that the patient has 
scarcely an interval of ease. The vomiting and purging are 
now nearly constant, and almost always aggravated by food 
or medicines, or by cold water, which an intense thirst in- 
duces the patient urgently to demand. The whole surface, 
especially the face and extremities, assume a leaden hue or 
purplish tint; the fingers appear shrunk, damp, and as if 
long soaked in water; the breathing is hurried and labori- 
ous, and the voice indistinct; there is painful restlessness; 
the pulse gradually lessens in force until it cannot be felt 
at the wrist; the skin and even the tongue are cold to the 
touch; the countenance collapses, and the eyes, fixed and 
glassy, are sunk in their sockets; the secretion of urine is 
totally suspended, and the patient generally breathes his last 
with his senses entire. 

In favourable cases, af^r the violent symptoms above de- 
scribed have continued for some hours, the discharge from 
the stomach and bowels cease or become less frequent, the 
heat of the surface returns, the skin loses its blue or leaden 
colour, the pulse regains its force, the anxiety and oppres- 
sion diminish, bile again flows into the bowels, the secretion 
of urine is restored; and should the convalescence not be 
interrupted by some internal inflammation, or secondary 
fever, it may be both speedy and perfect, a degree of languor 
only remaining, which wine and a nourishing diet quickly 
remove. 

Treatment. — During the prevalence of cholera, looseness 
of the bowels, attended with little or ho pain, must always 
be promptly attended to; the patient must be placed in bed, 
surrounded with warm blankets, and a roll of flannel, on 
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which some spirit or turpentine has been sprinkled, should 
be wrapped round the body, from the chest to the hips. 
A laudanum injection,* containing a fall tea -spoonful 
of laudanum, should then be thrown into the bowels, and 
half a tea -spoonful given by the mouth; and this may be 
repeated in two hours if the symptoms do not yield. The 
patient should keep his bed at least twenty-four hours after 
the looseness has ceased. The diet should be light but nu- 
tritious; new vegetables and unripe fruits, and exposure to 
cold and damp, should be alike and for some time avoided. 
Many admirable prescriptions for all stages of chc^era might 
be inserted here, but in what follows reference will only be 
made to those agents which are generally to be found on 
board, and in this disease they are fortunately those of most 
importance. When vomiting has commenced, and the skin 
has become blue, an emetic of common salt or the fiower of 
mustard is to be administered; the spasms are to be relieved 
as far as possible by friction with oil of turpentine. Some 
condemn ihe use of fluid applications of any kind to the sur- 
face, alleging as a reason that the cold consequent on pro- 
longed exposure and evaporation more than counterbalance 
the good effect from friction; they therefore simply recom- 
mend rubbing with the warm hand, without disturbing the 
bed-clothes. There will be an urgent demand for cold 
water, and this may be given often, but in small quantities 
at a time, if it does not seem to aggravate the vomiting and 
purging. A full dose of calomel (10 grains) may be given 
early in the disease. The strength of the system must be 
supported by brandy and water, and cordial draughts con- 
taining ether and essence of peppermint. Injections of strong 
broth, with laudanum, may be thrown into the bowels at 
short intervals; and the vrormth of the surface must be 
kept up by means of bottles filled with warm water. When, 
after partial recovery, secondary fever sets in, purgatives are 

« See " Enxmas.** 
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to be given to aid the bowels in throwing off a load of ud- 
healthy secretions. Blisters may be applied to the chest to 
relieve the congestion of the lungs, and the action of the 
kidneys supported by sweet spirits of nitre. 



COMMON, OR ACCIDENTAL., & BILIOUS 

OOLIO. 

Accidental Colic is frequently occasioned by cold, changes 
of temperature or of clothing, and improper articles of diet, 
such as unripe fruit, sour wines, &c. &c. 

Symptoms. — Added to symptoms of indigestion, there is 
generally pain of the bowels, but it is not permanent^ and in 
almost all cases it is relieved to a certain degree by pressure; 
and- this circumstance, together with the natural state of 
the pulse, and the absence of fever, constitute the distinction 
between colic and inflammation of the bowels, for, in addi- 
tion to fever in the latter disease, pressure always increases 
the pain ; but it must be borne in mind that colic, if ne- 
glected, often passes into inflammation. Bilious Colic, 
which prevails most in autumn in England, depends on an 
increased and vitiated state of the bile; an attack of this kind 
is usually called Sk fit of the bile; it is ushered in with head- 
ach, loathing of food, with a bitter taste in the mouth, and 
there is generally bilious vomiting, with griping pains in the 
bowels and loins, and obstinate costiveness; or the motions 
are very scanty and slimy, with severe straining while at 
stool. The continuance of these symptoms leads to what is 
subsequently described as bilious fever. 

Treatment. — In common cases the spasms will be re- 
lieved by a glass of warm brandy and water, or a table- 
spoonful of tincture of rhubarb, with the addition of 15 or 
20 drops of essence of peppermint; but in all severe cases 
a smart purgative, such as one of the purgative powders. 
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followed by an injection to promote its operation, will be 
necessary. If the patient be young and robust, and there 
be the least suspicion of inflammation, or shoul^ the medi- 
cine not act, 12 or 16 ounces of blood should be taken from 
the arm. 

In bilious colic the vomiting should be encouraged by 
flrinking freely of warm water, or should there be no vomit- 
ing, one of the emetic powders must be given ; this may be 
followed in two or three hours by a dose of calomel and 
rhubarb, or of castor oil; after the bowels have been freely 
purged, a full dose of laudanum may be given with the best 
effect. 

COLDS. 

The symptoms of Catarrh, or common Cold, may be v^ry 
briefly described, as almost every one is sufficiently familiar 
with them. 

A cold shivering is flrst felt, after which there is difficulty 
in breathing through the nose, and a sensation as if something 
stopped that passage, a dull pain or heaviness is experienced 
in the forehead, the eyes are stiff and especially painful on ex- 
posure to strong light, and a sense of cold pervades the whole 
body. These symptoms are very soon followed by hoarse- 
ness, and a sense of roughness or soreness in the course of 
the windpipe, with difficulty of breathing and tightness 
across the chest, and a plentiful discharge of thin watery 
matter from the nostrils, so sharp as to cause excoriation or 
inflammation of the skin of the nose and lips. The cough, 
which is at first dry, causes considerable pain of the chest 
and head, but it gradually becomes looser; there is frequently 
considerable deafness, and a wheezing sound heard when 
a full breathy is drawn; dull pains are felt in the joints 
and other parts of the body; a bad taste is felt in the 
mouth ; the tongue is foul, although the appetite is seldom 
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maoh impaired; there is often considerable fever towards 
night.* 

The symptoms above described ought in every case to be 
attended to, as consumption and other fatal complaints very 
often owe their origin to neglected colds. It will be espe- 
cially necessary for those who have an inherent tendency to 
disease of the lungs, to avoid exposure to currents of air, wet 
feet, damp clothes, and other well known causes of common 
colds; flannels, too, must be worn next the skin by such 
persons. Very considerable debility is produced by a severe 
cold, and a liability thereby given to the attacks of any in- 
fectious disease which may be contiguous. 

Treatment. — ^The popular method of treating colds by 
giving warm stimulating drinks and nourishing diet, lite- 
rally abiding in fact by the old adage of *' starving a fever, 
stuffing a cold," cannot be too strongly deprecated; for a 
cold consists in a slight degree of inflammation of the mem- 
brane which lines the inner surface of the mouth, nose, 
throat, windpipe, and air-cells of the lungs, and it must be 
obvious that by such treatment this mild form of inflamma- 
tion may be increased to a dangerous extent. The patient 
must confine himself to bed for a day or two, and take some 
form of laxative medicine. Perspiration is to be promoted 
by warm gruel or barley-water, and by okeans of the warm 
foot-bath and plenty of bed-clothes. The diet ought to 
consist exclusively of farinaceous substances. If the pulse 
become full and strong, with considerable difficulty of breath- 
ing, together with a dry cough which causes severe pain in 
the side, and if, in addition to these more aggravated symp- 
toms, there is headach and much flushing of the face, then 
the case is to be regarded as one of pleurisy, for the treat- 

* Influenza Is a variety of common catarrh, which spreads In the manner of 
an endemic; its chief pecoUarltleB are, that its attack la for ^e moat part very 
sadden, and its being accompanied tlmnighoat with an nneommon degree q€ 
languor and debility; being usually a more serere fbrm of the disease, it re- 
quires more active treatment, and especially longer rut in bed. 
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ment of which the reader is referred to the disease of that 
name. 

CONSTIPATION OF THE BOWELS. 

The constitatioDs of different people vary very mnoh as 
far as the action of the bowels is concerned; thus, one per- 
son has several motions in a day without inconvenience or 
bad health, another will not have above as many in the week; 
but the evil consequences to which prolonged confinement 
of the bowels gives rise are manifold, among these may be 
mentioned determination of blood to the head, confirmed 
stomach complaint, piles, colic, and iliac passion. In preg- 
nancy dangerous symptoms are not unfrequently produced, 
and in children it is frequently the forerunner, if not the 
cause, of water in the head. 

Causes. — Certain articles of diet, such as the finer kinds 
of bread, rice, roast meat eaten without a due proportion of 
vegetables, cheese, port, and other dry wines, &c. and sea 
voyages to those unaccustomed to them, are all well known to 
produce constipation in some individuals. Those who lead an 
indolent and sedentary life, persons of a melancholic tempera- 
ment, and those who are advanced in life, or who take little 
exercise in the open air, are very liable to become costive. 

Symptoms. — ^In addition to the great uneasiness which 
costiveness produces, the appetite is generally bad, the diges- 
tion slow, the tongue pale, the breath foBtid, the skin damp and 
chilly, and the complexion of a dingy hue. l*here is a dark 
ring around the eyelids, and the expression of countenance 
is oppressed and anxious. Pains are felt in the head and 
loins, and these are often so severe as to lead the patient to 
regard them as local or distinct affections, while they are 
only sympathetic; there is an aching sensation in the limbs, 
and frequently palpitation of the heart, and difficulty of 
breathing. 
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Tbbatmbnt.— The bowels must first be unloaded, and 
an infusion of salts and senna, assisted by an appropriate 
injection, may be used for the purpose. In obstinate cases, 
1 or 2 drops of croton oil may be given on a piece of sugar; 
this will require to be repeated in many cases, or alternated 
with other and active purgatives and brisk injections, till 
the desired effect be produced; but the most important point 
of treatment will consist in removing or counteracting those 
causes which lead to this torpid state. Many people con- 
tinue dosing themselves with strong purgative medicines till 
the bowels will not act without the stimulus which they 
communicate, who, if they only took moderate exercise in 
the open air, kept up a regular temperature of the skin by 
wearing flannels and other appropriate clothing, and paid 
unerring attention to the calls of nature, might dispense 
with the use of such medicines altogether; while many 
others would find that an alteration in their accustomed 
diet would suffice. 

When the bowels are naturally sluggish, such medicines 
as senna, infusion of tamarinds, Gregory's powder, cream of 
tartar, castor oil, or the milder form of laxative pills, must 
be taken to assist their action. Great benefit will be derived, 
in obstinate cases, from friction over the belly with camphor- 
ated oil or turpentine ; and in all cases sponging with salt- 
water, followed by friction with flannel or a coarse linen 
towel will be serviceable. Those subject to piles, and preg;. 
nant females (in whom costiveness arises from mechanical 
causes), ought not to use the stronger kinds of purgative 
medicine. 

CONSUMPTION. 

The term Oonsumption is generally restricted, in popular 
language, to that wasting of the body which is caused by 
disease of the lungs. It is a complaint which prevails more 
in temperate than in hot or very cold countries. 
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Causes. — ^In addition to hereditary predispoBition, those 
persons with a fair, thin, and smooth skin, light and sofl 
hair, large blue eyes, blooming complexion, fall upper lip, 
and those too in whom the intellect is acute and lirely, or 
who have narrow chests and prominent shoulders, seem very 
liable to become the victims of this disease; and it cannot 
be too strongly impressed on the mind of the reader, that 
repeated and neglected colds, and the various forms of in- 
flammation within the chest, when imperfectly treated or 
only partially subdued, frequently terminate in consumption. 
Certain fevers, imperfect nutrition, whether from deficient 
or improper food, or long-oontinued derangement of the 
stomach and bowels, unhealthy air, whether from closeness, 
humidity, or impurities, the long-continued exercise of de- 
pressing passions of the mind, venereal excesses, repeated 
courses of mercury, profuse or very weakening discharges, 
intense study, the abuse of spirituous liquors, or anything, 
in short, which diminishes the tone of the system, or per- 
manently deranges the health. 

STiiFTOMS. — A sense of tightness across the breast, with 
internal heat, and a short tickling cough, are among the ear- 
liest symptoms. The x>atient is languid, and has the feeling 
of slight pain in some part of the chest. When he ascends a 
flight of stairs, or takes any considerable exercise, the pulse, 
even at this early period, will be found somewhat quicker than 
natural; but those symptoms are very generally overlooked 
until spitting of blood takes place; this recurs at irregular 
times and in variable quantities; the cough becomes more 
troublesome, a fixed pain is felt in some part of the chest, 
most frequently about the collar bones, or in the centre 
above the pit of the stomach; the breathing is hurried, and 
the patient has difficulty in drawing in a full breath; he 
complains of inability to lie on one or other side, or on the 
back, and at length the nature of the disease is put beyond 
doubt by the expectoration of a thick straw-coloured matter, 

H 
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and hectic fever. The pulse is now uniformly quick; the 
white of the eyes lose whatever redness they may have had 
in health, and become of a pearly or leaden hue, and there 
are profuse night sweats. The functions of the stomach are 
not much impaired; the appetite may even continue good, 
and on this fact the patient, whose judgment on the pros- 
pect of his own recovery is almost invariably erroneous, ofben 
dwells, in support of the justness of his own inference; the 
emaciation nevertheless proceeds rapidly, and with it the 
loss of muscular power ; acute pains in the side or front of 
the chest are often complained of, especially in the advanced 
stages of the disease; swelling of the feet and hoarseness are 
common symptoms. Towards the close of the complaint 
looseness of the bowels is frequent; in most cases the senses 
remain perfect to the last. 

The duration of the malady varies much in different cases; 
the patient will sometimes suffer for years, in other cases 
only for a few months. 

Tbeatment. — It is melancholy to reflect on how little 
this complaint is under the control of medicine, indeed every 
plan which human ingenuity has hitherto devised for its 
cure has failed; but much may be done to prevent the disease 
from developing itself, or when developed, to mitigate the 
patient's sufferings. The means of warding off comsump- 
tion will be readily understood by a reference to its causes. 
Colds are to be carefully avoided, and everything shunned 
which is capable of deranging the general health. When 
there is reason to believe that the disease actually exists, the 
diet in the early stages should be nourishing, and calculated 
to afford strength to the system without creating a tendency 
to fever. For this purpose, farinaceous food of all kinds, 
with milk, should be recommended. Animal broths, fish, 
and a proportion of plainly dressed meat, may be allowed $ 
but highly seasoned dishes, food difficult of digestion, and 
fermented or spirituous liquors, are to bd prohibited. The 
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advantages of breathing a free and pure air, and of sleeping 
in as well-aired an apartment as possible, are generally ac- 
knowledged. Moderate exercise on deck should be advised, 
and the mind kept as cheerful as possible. As consumption 
is a disease nearly unknown within the tropics, the class of 
readers to whom these remarks are addressed, and who mav 
have reason to dread consumption, will see the propriety of 
selecting a warm climate, in which the tendency to the dis- 
ease may be altogether overcome, or its ravages for a con- 
siderable time checked.* 

When spitting of blood occurs, in conjunction with a hard 
and contracted pulse, loaded^ tongue, and an urgent pain 
attending the cough, leeches should be applied over the seat 
of the pain. Blisters afford great relief to the cough and 
tightness across the chest, and- they may be repeated with 
great advantage throughout the whole course of the disease. 
An occasional dose of some gentle laxative medicine will be 
found indispensable, but stronger purgatives must not be 
used. A uniform temperature of the body should be pro- 
moted by flannel and other appropriate clothing, and every 
precaution taken against damp. Paregoric, and other medi- 
cines of that description, may be used to assist in allaying 

* A couBlderaUon of the interesting sutject of climate, as causing, alleviat- 
ing, or removing disease, is not compatible with the limits of this work; but 
this Is the less necessary, as passengers tKsm. this country can always have 
the benefit of their medical attendant's advice in the selection of a future 
home. It may be stated, however, that scroftila, consumption, and nearly 
all the diseases of the organs within the chest, as well as rheumatism, and acute 
inflammations in general— the whole of which may be adduced as unexception- 
able illustrations of evils the offspring of our own proverbially fickle climate- 
are mitigated, not nnflreqnently removed, by a change flrom a cold or temperate 
to warm climates; and in dropsies and confirmed stomach complaint, such a 
change is also highly beneficial. In removing ftom a cold to a warm climate, 
the emigrant, with a view to escape the fbver, and other endemic diseases of 
the country of his adoption, must, on his arrival, live abstemiously, keep the 
bowels free, and (he head cool and protected flrom the rays of the sun; and 
with the view to relieve the excited liver, the surface of the trunk and lower 
extremities ought to be kept in a freely perspirable state, and active exercise 
(but short of fatigue) taken. Appended to the article *'Intebhittbnt Feves," 
win be found some fttrther remarks on this subject. 
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the coug^. At an advanced period of the complaint, the 
strength must be supported by nourishing diet, and the use 
of quinine; and a little wine or porter may be allowed daily, 
if the patient require it. Advantage will be derived from 
sponging the body, in the evening, with tepid water, to 
which a little vinegar has been added ; this will at least re- 
fresh the patient, and it generally checks, to a certain degree, 
the harassing and debilitating night sweats. The severe 
pains in the chest, which are latterly much complained of, 
are to be relieved by the application of small blisters, or. 
warm cloths soaked with turpentine. Six grains of Dover's 
powder in the evening, or laudanum in gradually increased 
doses, will procure sleep, and at the same time relieve the 
bowel complaint; or injections of starch and laudanum may 
be used for the latter purpose. Among the almost innu- 
merable remedies which have been at different times in re- 
pute for checking or mitigating pulmonary consumption, 
none probably are of more use than cod liver oil. The usual 
dose is a dessert-spoonful twice a-day, which those who can 
bear a larger quantity may gradually increase to twice as 
much. 

CONTAQION AND INFECTION. 

The term Contagious is applied to such diseases as are 
capable of being communicated from one person to another 
by contact or touch, while the term Infectious is applied to 
those which are conveyed through the medium of effluvia 
emanating from the person affected; but in common lan- 
guiage the terms are used synonymously. 

At present considerable diversity of opinion exists as to 
whether many diseases, formerly considered contagious, are 
in reality so; but the following may be regarded as capable 
of communication in this way, viz. the plague, continued 
and puerperal fevers, purulent ophthalmia, dysentery, small- 
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pox, chicken-pox, scarlet fever, measles, hooping-cough, 
syphilis, rose, itch, ring-worm, and various other skin diseases 
not well known to the unprofessional reader. Medical men 
are still divided in opinion as to whether cholera is conta- 
gious or not, hut in a crowded ship, where the exhalations 
from the body of a sick person acquire an unwonted intensity 
from imperfect ventilation, not only cholera, but fevers of 
every kind should be looked upon as capable of being pro- 
pagated in this way. 

When a person suffers from typhus fever,* there issues 
from his body, as well as from the discharges, certain poison- 
ous effluvia, whidi, being diffused through the air, render 
the persons who are exposed to the breathing or contact of 
them, liable to the same disease. These effluvia attach 
themselves to various substances, such as clothes, bedding, 
and furniture, and the articles thus impregnated are in turn 
capable of communicating disease. Wool, cotton, and fur, 
it has been remarked, can carry contagion to a great dis- 
tance in a very concentrated state, and, in the case of small- 
pox, retain it for a very considerable time; the necessity, 
therefore, of thoroughly cleansing every article of furniture, 
and the bed and body clothes of those who have been affected, 
and also of at once removing the discharges from the sick, 
will be sufficiently obvious. 

The poisonous particles thus thrown off do not appear to 
be widely diffused through the air, as persons ashore in an 
adjoining house, or even in the next room from the patient, 
escape; but in the 'tween decks of a passenger ship, without 
distinct compartments, it would be impossible to indicate its 
limits. Enough has been said, however, to show the urgent 
necessity of at once removing the subject of any of the above 
diseases, and placing him as far as possible from his fellow- 

• Typhtu fBver Is here mentioned from its frequency and fataliiy on board of 
passenger ships, of late years; bat the same remarks, it must be remembered, 
apply to all other infectious diseases. 
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passengersy with whom he ought not ag^n to mix till his 
convalescence be completed. The hospital oaght to be as 
large and well-ventilated as possible; this is not only neces- 
sary for the safety of those attending the sick, but it is 
highly favourable for the recovery of the sick themselves. 
The utmost attention mast also be paid to cleanliness. 

The attendants on the patient ought to come as little as 
possiblednto immediate contact with hini. They must care- 
fully avoid inhaling his breath, or entering the sick apart- 
ment when fasting; and the fact should not be lost sight of, 
that debility^ by whatever means induced, will render the 
nurse an easier prey to diseases of this nature. 

Fumigation with certain substances has the power of de- 
stroying infectious effluvia, and of rendering it comparatively 
safe to approach the sick; but fumigation, however zealously 
performed, will be inefficacious, unless cleanliness and ven* 
tilation are at the same time attended to. The irritating^ 
vapours disengaged in using vitriol and chloride of lime are 
very hurtful when fever is combined with any disease of the 
lungs ; but the introduction of chloride of zinc, as a disen* 
fecting and deodorising agent, has now made the former 
obsolete, and the same objection cannot fortunately be urged 
against the zinc. The use of this agent must not be con* 
fined to the hospital, but must be extended to the 'tween 
decks.* 

* since the introdaction of solution of chloride of zinc as a disinfectant, cap- 
tains of ships, preyionsly- accustomed to the chloride of lime, express their dis- 
belief in the efficacy of the former preparation, because, they say, U kat na 
smell; but this quality, it is now well known, is not essential to a disinfteting 
a^ent. Neither has a strong or offensive odour any necessaiy relation to 
poisonous effluvia. Thus some of the most pestilential spots in the world, sucU 
as the mouths of certain African rivers and the Pontine marshes, give no 
warning of the presence of their destructive exhalations, by an accompanying 
t'oetor; so that the poison exists there without a stench. 
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CRAMP. 

The ^arts chiefly affected with cramp are the calves of the 
legs, the feet, the neck, and the stomach. The affection is 
not likely to be confounded with any other disease; it will, 
therefore, be unnecessary to say more of the symptoms, than 
that they consist of a painful and involuntary contraction of 
the muscles of the part. 

Causes.— It may arise from keeping the neck or leg in 
an awkward or constrained position, from turning hastily, 
or moving any part rashly; but it also occurs when there is 
no apparent reason for it. Sudden exposure to cold, drink- 
ing cold liquids when hot and perspiring, and the eating of 
certain fruits which the stomach is incapable of digesting, 
all give rise to the disease in that.org^n. 

Tbbatmbnt. — When the muscles of the foot or leg are 
affected^ the remedy is to be found in anything that makes 
a strong impression on the nerves of the part or neighbour- 
hood, as suddenly rising into an erect position, forcibly 
stretching out the affected leg and pressing the foot on a 
cold stone, or on the floor. The application of a cold doth, 
or warm friction with the hand or with spirits, a forcible 
exertion of some remote muscles by collecting the irritable 
power in another quarter, does good; and to this principle 
the benefit which arises from squeezing a piece of brimstone 
in the hand is to be referred, rather than to any inherent 
virtue in the brimstone itself. 

There is very great danger when the stomach is af- 
fected; in such a case, brandy or ether, combined with a 
full dose of laudanum, must be given ; hot flannels, mois- 
tened with spirits or turpentine, are to be applied exter- 
nally; the feet bathed with hot water and mustard; mustard 
poultices applied to the calves of the legs; and an injection 
of laudanum given if necessary. Persons subject to this 
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affection must pay the strictest attention to diet, and studi- 
oasly avoid indigestible sabstanoes. 

Such is Cramp, as a distinct affection; bat it is also found 
in connection with childbirth, epilepsy, hysterical afitetions, 
colic, and cholera. Locked-jaw consists in cramp of the 
muscles of the jaws, and is not an unfrequent consequence 
of some kinds of wounds; but these will all be found under 
their proper heads. 

DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

By far the most frequent cause of this kind of delirium is 
the immoderate use of spirituous or fermtoted liquors. 

Stkptomb. — After long-continued tippling, or a severe 
debauch, the patient feels unfit for his ordinary duties; he 
is restless, and vomits occasionally. There is headach, duU 
ness, and dejection of spirits, and, from the first, a char.- 
acteristic trembliTig or shaking, particularly apparent when 
the patient attempts to tt^e anything in his hand.- In a 
longer or shorter time, great confusion of intellect takes 
place, and a stafing wildness of the countenance is observed. 
The patieqt imagines himself surrounded with men or by 
some of the inferior animals, with whom he keeps up an 
animated conversation. The pulse is not so frequent as in 
the delirium of fever ; but the peculiar nature of the ilhi* 
sions, the trembling of the hands and limbs, and the wahe- 
fulness, will readily enable the reader to distinguish the 
disease, should the previous habits of the patient not give A 
sufficient clue to it. The tongue is usually moist and tremu- 
lous, there is little thirst or heat of skin, and the bowels are 
generally though not always open. In some oases the patient 
recovers vnthout any further aggravation of the symptoms, 
but too frequently the disorder becomes more violent, the 
countenance is more anxious and wild, there is twitching of 
the tendons, and the confusion of ideas subsides into total 
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forgetfalness. The pulse now becomes very frequent, but 
cannot very well be counted, on account of the general 
trembling. In the violence of the symptoms the stools and 
urine are often passed involuntarily. The duration of the 
disease is various, the violent symptoms seldom continue 
more than a few days, but in a milder form they occasionally 
last for some weeks, and incurable disease of the brain is not 
an uncommon result. The return of sleep is always favour- 
able. 

Treatment. — If the above form of delirium comes on 
during or shortly after a debauch, or follows an over-dose of 
a narcotic drug — opium for instance— an emetic maybe given. 
Purgatives are useful, but depression must be guarded 
against in those of a weakly habit of body. In the robust 
young, when the face is much flushed and the pulse hard, 
a few leeches to the temples are often highly useful ; but 
opium is the remedy on which the greatest reliance is to be 
placed; it soothes the agitation of body and mind, and when 
it induces sleep, the patient awakes refreshed and composed. 
It may be given in the form of laudanum, in doses of 30 or 
40 drops, and this may be repeated at intervals of four hours, 
till sleep is induced; and for some nights after the disorder 
has abated, a full dose of laudanum may be given at bed- 
time. Cold lotions may be applied to the head, and if the 
symptoms are violent, it will be necessary to cut the hair 
shorty or even to have the head shaved. 

In the case of confirmed drunkards, half a wine glass 
of brandy or whisky may be allowed every four hours, but 
this quantity should, when the symptoms begin to yield, be 
gradually diminished. It will further be necessary, in such 
cases, and in the weakly or aged, to support the strength by 
nourishing broths, when the symptoms have lasted beyond 
two or three days. 

The patient must at no time be left alone, or too much 
confidence placed in him, as he might destroy or injure 
himself or others. 
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DIARRHCEA, OR LOOSENKSS OF 
THE BOWELS. 

Looseness of the Bowels presents itself under different 
aspects, and to treat it successfully, attention must be paid 
to its causes and accompanying symptoms. 

Causes.— -Excess in the quantity or defect in the quality 
of the food; cold or damp applied to the whole body, or ta 
the feet alone; certain emotions of the mind; and teething 
in infants, are its most frequent causes. 

Symptoms. —Purging, caused by imperfectly digested 
food, is generally attended with vomiting, and griping pains 
in the bowels; but the pains are perfectly relieved for the 
time by the evacuation. In cholera, it has been seen, there 
is no pain; and in inflammation of the bowels the pain is 
constant.* When the effect of exposure to cold, the evacu- 
ations are not in general so copious, and are seldom at- 
tended with vomiting; but the complaint does not in the 
latter case so rapidly give way without the use of remedies. 
Diarrhoea is to be distinguished fVom dysentery by the 
absence of blood in the evacuations, and of painful and 
ineffectual straining while at stool, and by the stools having^ 
more consbtence in the former than in the lattejr complaint. 

Treatment.^ In persons of robust habits, where the 
disease is caused by the presence of indigestible matter 
in the stomach and bowels, the symptoms will often yt^d 
without the use of medicine; but if severe or long coo. 
tinued, a smart purgative, consisting of calomel and jalap, 
or calomel and castor oil, will afford relief; but when aris- 
ing from cold or wet, the patient ought to confine himself 
to bed, and take &ye grains of Dover's powder, repeating* 
the dose every fourth hour, and drinking freely of warm 
gruel at the same time till relieved. If relief is not af- 

» See "Colic/*" 
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forded by this, then the presence of some acrid matter in 
the bowels is suspected; to remove which some mild but 
effective purgative must be taken; after the operation of 
which a full dose of laudanum will be useful. The patient 
on recovery must use warm clothing, and especially guard 
against wet clothes and cold or damp feet. In cases of 
great or long continued laxity of the bowels, a few grains 
of powdered rhubarb may be taken several times a-day, with 
a view to strengthem them; flannel must be worn neit the 
skin, and the diet made to consist principally of farinaceous 
substances. Looseness of the bowels, caused by teething, 
will be found treated of under the head of Ohildber's Dis- 

BABR8. 

DROPSY. 

To the non- professional observer, the most promineDt 
symptom of this complaint is the swelling, caused by an ac- 
cumulation of watery fluid under the skin, not perceptible 
in the healthy state. Water in the head has been already 
described, and water in the chest will be treated of when 
describing inflammation of the lungs and coverings. The 
situation of these and other local dropsies, the symptoms to 
which they give rise, and the treatment they require being 
widely different. The disease, then, to which in familiar 
language the term Dropsy is applied, is that general swell* 
ing over the whole body, of a sofb and doughy feel, and in 
which a pit b left after pressure made with the finger on 
the surface of the swollen part, or it is that swelling of the 
belly from the accumulation of fluid, which often distends 
it to a prodigious size, and to such only the following re- 
marks apply. 

Oausbs.— The immediate cause of dropsy consists in a 
loss of balance between the circulating fluids; either the 
vessels, whose office it is in health to pour out a watery 
fluid, now pour out too much, or the absorbent vessels, which 
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in health remove the surplus fluid, are impaired in their func- 
tions, and the excess or deficiency of action on which this 
loss of balance depends is caused either by^ disease of the 
heart or liver, the pressure of tumours, or ligatures placed 
on veins, all of which by mechanically obstructing the return 
of venous blood, act as causes of dropsy. On this principle is 
explained the frequent occurrence of swelling of the feet and 
legs in the latter months of pregnancy. That general debility 
which is so often felt after fevers of various kinds, copious 
and long-continued discharges of blood, and excessive indul- 
gence in the use of spirituous liquors also lead to dropsy; 
but the inflammatory affections within the chest, so fre- 
quently produced by cold .and wet, may be mentioned as the 
most frequent causes of the disease in an active form which 
occur at sea. 

Treatment. — From a reference to the causes, it will be 
evident that, while they continue to act, palliation only can 
be employed, when, for instance, the swelling exists in con- 
junction with disease of the heart, or of some internal 
tumour. In such cases, the patient ought to be kept free 
from bodily or mental exci&ment, and rest much in bed; 
but in recent cases, the result of inflammations, where the 
pulse is full and strong, the inflammatory action must be 
reduced by blood-letting and the other means recommended 
for subduing inflammation. Medicines must also be given 
to promote the discharge of the superabundant fluid by the 
kidneys, the bowels, or the skin. With the first object in view, 
nitre, sweet spirits of nitre, squills, or cream of tartar, are 
to be given ; and purgatives which produce a copious watery 
discharge, such as compound powder of jalap, when the 
bowels are to be acted on; or Dover's powder, ipecacuan, 
antimonial powder, or tartar emetic, if the skin is to' be the 
channel of conveyance.* Should these means fail, if the 

* It will be useless to attempt to direct the fluid to the kidneys and skin at 
one time. In the former ease, the body most be kept eodt In the latter warm. 
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patient has strength to go through a course of mercury it 
will haye an excellent effect. When the water has been 
carried off by those means, the plan of treatment must be 
altered, and the strength supported by quinine, wine, and 
proper nourishment. It is a popular error, in this disease, 
to restrict the patient in the quantity of fluid he chooses to 
drink. 

Friction and the application of flannel bandages will be 
of service in those swellings of the feet and legs, so often the 
result of organic disease; and in every case of dropsy greikt 
benefit will be derived by keeping up a proper action of the 
skin, by wearing flannels and the use of warm clothing. 

That species of the dbease in which the fluid is collected 
to a great extent in the general cavity of the belly, is to be 
treated with the purgatives and diuretics already mentioned. 
Mercury may be added, especially when the patient has been 
long in a warm climate and a hardened state of the liver is 
known to exist, but in such cases the strength must be sup- 
ported. 

The operations for making small punctures on the surface 
of the body in general dropsy, and for drawing off the fluid 
in dropsy of the belly, it would be dangerous to advise here. 
The first very often leads to troublesome consequences in 
debilitated habits, and the last requires for its performance 
no inconsiderable amount of anatomical knowledge. 

DROWNING. 

Before describing what ought to be done in an accident 
the prompt treatment of which should be familiar as a 
household word to the master and o^ers of every ship, it 
may be well to state what ought not to be done. Nothing, 
then, is more absurd, or can be more injurious to the patient, 
than to suspend the body by the heels, or to agitate it vio- 
lently, with the view of getting rid of the water supposed to 
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be in it. It is not the presence of water in the body which 
destroys life in the drowned. Death arises from the non-> 
admission of atmospheric air into the lungs while the body 
is under water; the medium in which it is immersed acting 
as effectually for this purpose as a rope tightly fastened 
about the neck. It is equally improper to attempt to bleed 
the patient, either immediately after immersion, or while 
the pulse is still feeble on the patient recovering. 

The body should at once be carefully conveyed to the 
cabin, with the face upwards and the head and shoulders a 
little raised; and having placed it near the fire, the wet 
clothes must be speedily removed, and the body well dried 
and wrapped in a warm blanket. Active friction with dry 
cloths must be made, by at least four different persons, over 
every part of the body, especially over the left side of the 
chest. Bottles filled with hot water, wrapped in fiannel, 
should be applied to the feet, legs, and sides of the body, 
while the friction is going on; for the application of heat is 
of the utmost importance in the treatment of the drowned. 
Another attendant, having first wiped away the mucous 
from the mouth and nostrils, shbuld press the nostrils to* 
gether with his finger and thumb, then blow forcibly into 
the mouth, so as to inflate the chest; the ribs must next be 
pressed down, leaving the mouth and nostrils free. This 
operation of alternately inflating and depressing the chest 
should be repeated till the operator is tired, when another 
must take his place. This process of imitating the natural 
breathing ought to be done at the rate of about fifteen times 
in the minute. Any mucous or froth which appears about 
the mouth ought to be removed as soon as observed. Harts- 
horn may be applied to the nostrils if any signs of life appear; 
and if the patient can swallow, a little brandy or wine and 
warm water may be given. The number of attendants 
ought to be limited to such as are essentially necessary, as 
a superfluous number would not only vitiate the air, but 
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cause confusion. The above measures should be persevered 
in for a considerable time, before the case is given up as 
hopeless. Neither ought they to be too soon left off when 
signs of recovery appear, until success is certain. When 
satisfied of this, the patient ought to be placed in bed, 
with the shoulders and head still slightly raised. Warm 
applications should be kept to the feet, and a little warm 
fluid (but now without spirits) should be frequently given 
to drink. 

If severe headach or pain in the chest be complained of 
alter a few hours, showing a tendency to inflammation, a 
few ounces of blood may be taken from the arm ; and an 
occasional dose of opening medicine, and spare diet, will be 
necessary for some days. 

Considerable diversity of opinion still exists, not only as 
to the precise length of time necessary for death to take 
place by drowning, but also as to the period beyond which 
efforts to restore animation would be fruitless; but inasmuch 
as one person may, from a state of complete fainting while 
under water, increase the chances of success when the body 
is brought out — and that in all, in consequence of the head 
sometimes coming to the surface, and the lungs being par- 
tially or wholly inflated with air, it is diflicult to determine 
the period of entire submersion, no precise time can be 
indicated, — it is only an act of humanity, although the 
body should have been in the water for a considerable time, 
to use the foregoing means, and that too without delay. 
Neither must the efforts be desisted from, while there is the 
faintest hope, for at least an hour and a half; by neglecting 
their application, or leaving off too early, the body is con- 
signed to certain death; while, by adopting an opposite 
course, the life of a fellow-creature may be unexpectedly 
restored. 
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DYSENTERY. 

Causes. — Sudden check to the perspiration, excessive 
fatigue, or long exposure to the direct rajs of the sun, and 
irregularity of diet (such as eating abundantly of ripe fruits, 
&c.) are all known as causes of this disease. The night- 
dews of hot countries, as well as any sudden deviation from 
the accustomed diet, are therefore to be guarded against. 
In camps» on board passenger ships, and in other crowded 
situations, there is no doubt that the disease is occasion- 
ally propagated by contagion. 

Symptoms. — Griping pains in the bowels, and a frequent 
desire to go to stool, the evacuations being mucous, watery, 
or bloody, and wanting the appearance of the ordinary con- 
tents of the bowels. The patient constantly complains of a 
load in the lower part of the belly, as if a ball were lodged 
there; this he endeavours to get rid of by violent straining 
efforts, and although such efforts are felt to be ineffectual, 
he is unable to resist them. In addition to these-^the char- 
acteristic symptoms of dysentery-^there is always fever pre- 
sent, and in many cases this is of a highly inflammatory 
character, the pulse is frequent^ and the mouth and throat 
are dry and clammy. The tongue is either covered with a 
dark fur in the centre, or a yellow fur in the back part, or 
it is red and polished. In some cases the stomach becomes 
highly irritable, the mildest fluids being rejected, while an 
unceasing thirst prevails, or griping and straining imme- 
diately succeed the swallowing of fluids. The body is very 
much weakened, and in very bad cases hiccup and cramps 
of the legs occur, and the staggering giddiness or faintness 
which take place when the patient is brought into the erect 
posture, evince the great exhaustion so often observed in 
severe cases of this disease. 

Its duration is subject to great variety. The acute dysen- 
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tery of hot climates sometimes proves fatal in a few days, 
but in this country it often lasts for several weeks. 

Tbeatment. — If the patient apply early, and the pain be 
severe and the pulse strong or cordy, blood must be taken 
from the arm; but the employment of purgatives is of most 
consequence, and they must be steadily persisted in till the 
matter discharged from the bowels possesses bulk and ioli^ 
dii^f and the sensation of a load in them is completely re- 
moved ; then, but not till then, must the firee use of purga- 
tives be given up. Six gprains of calomel, taken with a little 
moist sugar, and followed immediately afterwards by -va 
ounce of epsom salts, or castor oil, will commonly be found 
to answer well. Ipecacuan powder in 3 grain doses, fre- 
quently repeated, will be found very useful. If aperient 
mecBcines should be required to obviate constipation, after 
the bowels have been freely evacuated, they must be given 
in milder doses. If, on the other hand, pain with looseness 
continue, laudanum, by the mouth or by injection, will be 
necessary. Dover's powder, either in the dose of 16 grains 
at bed-time, or in 6 grain doses repeated every fourth hour, 
will be found admirdsly adapted to the latter form of the 
disease. In hot climates, mercury, given so as to produce 
salivation, has been recommended as an effectual method o{ 
putting a check to the advances of dysentery. A mild fari- 
naceous diet, with the blandest description of drinks, are 
essential. 

A small piece of an ointment (made by rubbing together 
an ounce of cerate with as much laudanum as it will take 
up) applied freely to the lower part of the bowels after every 
loose motion, will greatly relieve the smarting produced by 
the acrid secretion from the bowels. 
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CHRONIC DYSENTERY. 

The local aymptoms of the disease, for the most part, only 
difFer in the degree of their violence from those of the acute 
form. In some cases the constitution is little affected, and 
the patient suffers no further inconvenience than that oc- 
casioned hy the frequent calls to stool. At other times the 
whole system suffers; and when the membrane lining the 
inner surface of the bowels is extensively ulcerated, extreme 
weakness and emaciation follow, and the patient is at length 
worn out by the excessive discharge which is kept up. 

Treatment. — ^Ulceration of the bowels to a greater or 
less extent exists in almost all cases; this ulceration heals 
with difficulty under any circumstances, but the healing 
process will go on most favourably when light unirritatlng 
and easily digested food is taken. When there is any con- 
siderable degree of griping pain felt, an occasional dose of 
rhubarb and calomel, or of castor oil, will be required. 
Where great debility exists, quinine will be useful. If, 
however, the discharges are copious, but without pain, 
astringehts— 'two grains of sugar of lead, with five drops 
of laudanum, for instance, repeated every fourth hour, will 
be very serviceable; but in giving this preparation of lead, 
its effects must be watched, and if griping pains in the 
bowels be produced, it must be at onee left off. A table- 
spoonful of lime water, or two grain doses of blue vitriol, 
either to be taken three times a-day, will be found useful. 
Alterative doses of blue pill or of calomel will offcen do good, 
and the frequent complication of dysentery with disease of 
the liver, in hot climates, will be an additional motive for 
the exhibition of mercury. In temperate and cold countries 
flannel must be worn next the skin, and in all cases the 
slightest irregularity of diet must be avoided. 
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ENEMAS, OR INJECTIONS. 

The terms Enema, Injection, and Clyster, are indiscrimi- 
nately applied to those mixtures of medicines, or alimentary 
suhstances, which are thrown into the howels under parti- 
cular circumstances. Clysters are given in highly irritable 
states of the stomach, where neither medicine nor food can 
be retained; in fits, brought on by the stomach and bowels 
being loaded with indigestible matter, and in which the teeth 
are often firmly clenched together; in apoplexy; and, gene- 
rally, in all cases of sudden or severe illness, in which it is 
often of the first importance to unload the bowels, without 
waiting for the slower action of medicine given by the 
mouth. The quantity of fluid used must vary with the 
object, if it be intended to evacuate'the bowels; the propor- 
tion, for an adult, must not be less than a pint; but if the 
medicine or aliment be intended to exert their own peculiar 
influence through absorption, as in giving a laudanum in- 
jection, or in injecting beef-tea or broth, the amount of liquid 
should not exceed three fluid ounces. In the former case, 
the mechanical stimulus given by the large quantity of fluid 
causes it to be thrown off soon, the ordinary contents of the 
bowels accompany or follow it, and the object is gained; but, 
in the latter case, it is essential that it should be retained^ 
and hence its smaller volume. 

Hot water alone will in many cases answer the purpose, 
but when a speedy and efficient discharge is sought, either 
a table-spoonful . of common salt, with the same quantity of 
castor oil, or a dessert-spoonful of turpentine, beat up with 
yolk of egg, may be used. In such cases atiy bland fluid, 
thin gruel for instance, will be better adapted for mixture 
with any of the foregoing ingredients, than the warm water 
alone. An infusion of salts and senna may also be mentioned 
as forming an active clyster. Whichever b used it will 
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raateriallj assist in procuring a freer evacuation, if the patient 
try to retain it as long as possible. 

If a laudanum injection be required, a tea-spoonful of this 
medicine is to be mixed with about two ounces of thin-made 
starch. 

There are many cases — in the advanced stages of tjphas 
fever or locked -jaw, for example — ^in which the patient's 
strength may be kept up by injecting beef-tea, or other nu- 
tritious substances in a fluid form; in such, the injection 
may be repeated at intervals of two l>r three hours, accord- 
ing to (Hrcumstances. 

A patent enema, or large pewter syringe, ought to be 
carried in every medicine chest; they are less likely to go 
wrong than the bag and pipe, and the clyster can be more 
easily administered. 

EPILEPSY, OR FALLING SICKNESS, 

This painful malady is, in many cases, obviously heredi- 
tary, and prevails most in what is known as the nervous 
habit of body. It is rather mote frequent in the female sex, 
and rarely commences af^er the twentieth year. 

Stmptoms. — The fit generally comes on suddenly. The 
patient, upon giving a scream or utterance to some exclama- 
tion, falls to the ground. Hence the appropriate name — 
Falling Sickness. When the complaint is fully established, 
the patient ofben experiences certain warnings of the ap- 
proaching fit; and these, although lasting only for a few 
seconds, generally enable him to make some preparation. 
Such warnings consist of headach, giddiness, dimness of 
sight, &c.; but the most common is that singular sensation 
of tremor, coldness, or numbness, called the epileptic thriU; 
this begins at the extremity of a limb, and gradually ascends 
to the head, when the convulsion ensues. The convulsive 
agitations of the body are violent, the eyes are fixed, the 
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teeth gnash against each other, the tongue is thrust forward 
and often severely bitten, there is foaming at the month, 
and the breathing is irregular and laborious. Complete in- 
sensibility prevails. The fit varies in duration from a few 
minutes to a quarter or half an hour. On its going off, the 
patient remains for some time motionless, insensible, and 
apparently in a profound sleep; from this he recovers by 
degrees, but altogether forgetful as to the circumstances 
of the attack; he is left weak and exhausted, and complains 
of stupor and oppression in the head for several hours. 

When a person is first seized with Epilepsy, the intervals 
between the fits are long, perhaps two or three months; but 
as it gets more firmly rooted in the system, the attacks be- 
come so frequent that the patient seldom passes a day with- 
out one. Although they occur at all hours, they are more 
frequent during the night; and the disease, in most cases, 
ultimately produces a state of mind bordering on idiotism, 
or it leads to disease in the substance of the brain. 

Treatment. — The state of the stomach and bowels should 
at all times be carefully attended to in an epileptic, and an 
emetic or purgative given, if necessary, to correct them. If, 
either in infancy or adult life, there be any evidence of worms, 
turpentine and castor oil, with such other means as are re- 
commended for the latter disease, should be used. Occur- 
ring in a child, when the teeth are about to cut the gums, 
the latter must be freely scarified. If the disease be recent, 
and occur in a person of a full and robust habit of body, and 
more particularly if he complain much of headach or giddi- 
ness in the intervals between the fits, blood should be taken 
from the arm; and this may be repeated until the tendency 
to accumulation of blood in the head be subdued; the effects 
of bloodletting in this, as in all other diseases, will be aided 
by a mild and unirritating diet, early hours in rising and 
going to bed^ and regular exercise. 

Everything tight must be removed from the neck on the 
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approach of a fit; and when it does occur, pieces of cork or 
folded linen should be placed between the teeth, and the 
patient's head slightly raised on a pillow ; but further inter- 
ference during an attack will be useless. 

On board ship every one subject to fits ought, in the ab- 
sence of relatives, to make the fact known to some of his 
fellow-passengers, as many a weak individual is bled to an 
injurious extent during the fit, and the disease thereby ag- 
gravated, from this affection being mistaken for apoplexy. 
Nothing tight is to be worn round the neck, and exposed 
situations should be at all times avoided. 



ERYSIPELAS, OR ROSE. 

This is an unhealthy kind of inflammation, which attacks 
various structures, and which has a tendency to spread, or 
to leave one situation and fly to another. 

Causes. — Whatever irritates the stomach and bowels, ex- 
hausts the strength, or vitiates the blood — as intemperance, 
fatigue, and close confinement in foul air — renders the con- 
stitution liable to Rose; or the disease may be epidemic, 
that is, produced by certain states of the atmosphere at large, 
and afFectiiTg several people in the same place at once; or it 
may be propagated by means of contagion or infection; and 
as the confined air of the 'tween decks adds additional inten- 
sity to the poison, any one affected with it must be at once 
removed to the hospital.* 

Stiiptoms. — These consist of redness of the skin, which 
disappears momentarily on pressure; considerable pufly 
swelling, and severe stinging, burning, or smarting pain. 
The redness is generally of a vivid scarlet hue, but it will be 
faint and yellowish if the disease be attended with much de- 
bility, or if it affect the eyelids or other loose parts, where 

* In lll-yentilated sitnatlons, scratches, burns, and wounds of every kind are 
VC17 liable to take on this form of Inflammation. 
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it always produces a good deal of swelling. In that form 
affecting parts immediately underneath the skin, the redness 
is deeper, sometimes dusky or parple, the swelling is greater, 
and the part is hard, hrawny, or tense, with the pain not 
only of a burning but throbbing character. Both varieties 
of the complaint are ushered in with shiverings, headach, 
pain in the back, sicl^ness, and bilious vomiting, and both are 
attended with fever. When situated on the face- or scalp, 
it is very liable to be complicated with delirium in its early 
stages, and drowsiness or insensibility in the latter, from the 
irritation being communicated to the brain, and thus causing 
great danger to life. 

Treatment. — On the first appearance of the symptoms, 
one of the emetic powders may be g^ven; this should be 
followed in two hours by a full dose of calomel, and a black 
draught containing a few grains of carbonate of soda. The 
latter may be repeated every six or eight hours, so long as 
hardened lumps are discharged from the bowels. If the 
patient is young and vigorous, the pulse full and strong, the 
face flushed, and delirium violent; if the inflamed part is 
full, tense, and vividly red, and especially if seated on the 
head or throat, bleeding may be required, but this measure 
must be employed with caution; the feeble and old will not 
bear it, and even in the young the symptoms, although at 
first violent, soon assume a low or typhoid form, requiring 
an opposite > line of treatment. Debility is much to be 
dreaded, especially when the disease breaks out where people 
are crowded together, as in a passenger ship. Two grain 
doses of calomel, with the addition of 6 or 8 drops of lauda- 
num to each dose, given every fourth or sixth hour, till the 
gvaaa are affected, will seldom fail to arrest the symptoms, 
when leas powerful means have failed. As soon as the 
tongue becomes clean, and the skin moist; and in any case 
where the pulse is soft or very rapid, the heat moderate, and 
^the delirium low or muttering; or in cases where the patient 
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is naturally delicate, quinine should be^ven; even wine and 
good nourishment will be requisite, especially where the skin 
has g^ven way, and there is sloughing or a profuse discharge 
of matter. When there is not the slighUst tendency to drew- 
sinesSf laudanum may be given in full doses at bed-time. 

Minute punctures, one-fifth of an inch in depth, made with 
the point of a lancet, will be useful, and serve, in some mea- 
sure, as a substitute for leeches. If the head is the seat of the 
disease, and the heat be great, the rednesss vivid, and the pulse 
good, cold lotions may be applied; but these must not be used 
if there is much irritation of the stomach, or any other inter- 
nal complaint. Warm fomentations will, in most cases, be 
found more soothing, and are at least equally safe. Flour, 
freely dusted over the inflamed part, is a good application. 
Pressure by means of bandages will be useful in the latter 
stages of most severe cases, and they must be used from the 
very first if the inflammation be of a low kind, and the part 
very soft and bc^gy. When there is a tendency to sinking, 
with rapid diminution or disappearance of the external in- 
flammation, warm cloths moistenedTwith turpentine may be 
applied externally, while stimulants are to be freely given 
internally. 

FAINTING FITS. 

Causes.— These, in which the function of the heart is 
temporarily suspended, are caused by violent and long con- 
tinued exertion in the erect posture, severe and protracted 
pain, excessive evacuations, external heat, as witnessed in 
overcrowded or ill- ventilated apartments, depressing pas- 
sions, and in delicate habits of body, fear, &c. As delicacy 
of constitution gives a predisposition to fainting, it is found 
to be much more frequent among women, and those debili- 
tated by scanty nourishment or long illness. 

Symptoms. — A dimness comes before the eyes; deadly 
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paleness overspreads the cheeks; the patient falls down; 
the pulse fails; respiration is at a stand; and consciousness 
generally ceases. The disease brings with it its own cure; 
Uie horizonud position to which it reduces the body, quickly 
renews the supply of blood to the heart, and the fainting is 
over. The danger therefore of hurriedly raising a person who 
has fallen down in a faint, will be sufficiently obvious. Vomit- 
ing frequently occurs during the state of faintishness, espe- 
cially when caused by copious bleeding, but this by exciting 
the circulation contributes to the recovery of the patient. 

Tbeatment. — The treatment of swooning is very simple, 
and unless when brought on by excessive bleeding from 
wounds, &c. rarely demands the exercise of professional 
skill. The patient must be laid in the horizontal posture, 
nor must he be too soon removed from this. A free current 
of cold air must be admitted; cold water may be sprinkled 
on the face, or hartshorn held to the nostrils; these means 
will suffice to restore the circulation in common cases, but 
when caused by excessive loss of blood, the most powerful 
stimulants, such as ether or brandy, are often required, 
while appropriate local means are being used to arrest the 
bleeding, and an unremitting perseverance in the use of such 
stimulants will alone save the patient's life. 

FEMALE DISEASES. 

The peculiarity of structure, functions, and mode of life 
of females, subject them to many diseases unknown among 
men, a few of which will be briefly noticed here. Others, 
as Abortion, Cancer, &c. will be found in alphabetical order. 

In prescribing medicines for females, it must be recollected 
that they are more excitable than men; that the circulation 
is carried on more rapidly; that the pulse, other things 
being equal, is more frequent; and that smaller doses will 
suffice. 
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The Monthly Discharge, or Menstruation — an object of 
constant attention to females, and the suppression or over- 
dow of which is continually adduced as the cause of dis- 
eases — may be retained, that is, it may not make its 
appearance at the usual period of life (from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth year in this country); or it may be sup- 
pressed, that is,^ having appeared, and continued for a longer 
or shorter time, it is interrupted. 

RETENTION OF THE DISCHARQE. 

There is considerable diversity in the time at which this 
discharge first makes its appearance; this depends partly on 
climate, and partly on the nature of the individual, but the 
delay of some months, or even of one or two years, is not 
incompatible with robust health, and if this be enjoyed, the 
case is on no account to be interfered with; but if, after 
this time, the health begins to droop, and those symptoms 
which are known to most mothers as constituting ^ green 
sickness" appear, the case becomes widely different, and 
demands attention. Certain medicines^ were at one time 
supposed to be possessed of the peculiar property of bring- 
ing about the discharge, and the treatment of its retention 
was then reduced to a fixed principle; but their use is 
now abandoned^ as it is acknowledged that this function 
can only be restored by measures of general efficacy; and 
that when the system returns to a healthy condition, this 
discharge, which is a healthy action, will in most cases 
naturally follow. 

The protracted absence of the discharge is observed in 
connection with two very different conditions of the system. 
In one set of cases there are marks of fulness and strength; 
but in another, and the most frequent, the symptoms are 
those of languid circulation and. debility; and the one state 
of body, it will be observed, requires a very different system 
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of maDagement from the other. Id the former, bleeding 
from the arm, warm hip-baths, low diet, purgatives, and 
regular exercise in the open air, are the remedies; while in 
the latter, the great object of treatment is to give health 
and tone to the system; in both cases sea voyages seldom 
fail to be highly efficacious. 

SUPPRESSION OF THE DISCHARGE. 

Accidental suppression arises from cold, or from strong 
mental emotion, and is attended with slight feverish symp- 
toms. One of the diaphoretic powders at night, followed 
next morning with some laxative medicine, will generally 
afford relief. Chronic obstruction, on the other hand, is a 
complaint of a more serious kind, and here, as in the case 
of retention, is met with in opposite conditions of the sys- 
tem; there may be fulness and irregular distribution of the 
blood; or loss of appetite, flatulence, and a vitiated state of 
the discharges from the bowels may point to the stomach 
as being at fault. The symptoms, again, may be of a mixed 
character, and pain of the left side, headach, and bleeding 
from the nose complained of; while in another set of cases 
great debility is the chief characteristic. It would be im- 
possible to lay down general rules for the treatment of cases 
so different in their character; it will be enough to refer the 
reader to what has been said of the treatment of Retention. 

DISCHARGE WITH PAIN. 

This, though not a dangerous, is a common and very 
distressing affection; the pain in the loins is often very 
severe, and, in some cases, lasts for several days; the dis- 
charge itself, which is scanty, is frequently in the form 
of eloU. When attended with those symptoms of general 
constitutional disturbance, which have already been de- 
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scribed as accompanying suppression in robust habite, the 
occasional use of laxative medicine, with reg^ular exercbe, 
will relieve the patient. A small blood-letting, the warm 
hip-bath, and sitting over the steam of warm water, will 
have the same effect in others; but the remedy of most 
service during an attack is brandy and water, or hot g^n 
and water, which will seldom fail, in conjunction with hot 
cloths applied to the lower part of the bowels, to bnng on 
the discharge, and thus relieve the pain. Ten grains of 
Dover's powder, given at bed-time, will frequently have a 
good effect. 

PROFUSE DISCHAROE. 

Menstruation is considered profuse, either when the dis- 
charge is greater than natural, or when the intervals between 
its occurrence are shorter; but, in estimating the degree of 
excess, it must be remembered that there is a great diversity 
in the quantity in different women in different climates, and 
in the same women under different circumstances. Accom- 
panying symptoms are therefore to be looked to, and an 
immoderate flow is not to be considered as a diseasef unless 
coupled with pain, weakness, or fever. 

In the active form of the disease, which is ushered in by 
shiverings, headach, and severe bearing down pains in the 
loins, followed by heat of skin, thirst, restlessness, and a 
frequent, hard, or full pulse, blood-letting will be often ne- 
cessary. The bowels must be freely acted upon, by small 
and repeated doses of epsom salts or seidlitz powders, and 
a light spare diet and confinement to bed enjoined. The 
bed-clothes are to be as light as is consistent with comfort, 
and napkins dipped in cold water are to be applied to the 
lower part of the belly. When the stage of excitement or 
active fever is over, care should be taken not to push the 
lowering measures too far. Sugar-of-lead, in 2 grain doses, 
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to each of which 6 or 8 drops of laudanum is to be added, 
and this repeated every four or six hours, elixir of vitriol, 
and acidulated drinks, will now be highly serviceable if 
the discharge continue. In cases ocourring among those 
debilitated by laborious exercise and scanty and impover- 
ished diet, an opposite line of treatment will of course be 
necessary. To such as are habitually subject to excessive 
discharge, nothing will be more useful than bathing the 
hips, loins, and genitals, night and morning, with cold 
water, and this should be steadily continued for some time. 
For that profuse and exhausting discharge which occurs in 
conjunction with cancer and other diseases of the womb, 
and which, in the first mentioned disease, is attended with 
severe pains in the loins and thighs, failure of the appetite, 
extreme weakness and emaciation, relief (and that unfortu- 
nately but partial) can only be afforded by laudanum and 
astringent and soothing injections. 

For information relative to flooding, occurring during 
pregnancy, the reader is referred to the article ^Abortion." 

WHITES. 

This consists of a whitish or variously coloured discharge; 
it is a very frequent and troublesome complaint. Although 
nothing more, in many cases, than a local inconvenience, 
and by no means incompatible with robust health, it is in 
others intimately connected with a debilitated constitution. 
In the acute form, accompanied with pains and slight fever, 
tepid lotions, laxatives, and spare diet will give relief. In 
the latter case, great attention must be paid to the general 
health and cleanliness. Tonic medicines and some mild 
astringent injection should be used. In either case, sea air 
will go far in removing the disease. 
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HYSTERICAL FITS. 

These are chiefly confined to the female sex, and present 
many alarming appearances, though the danger to life is by 
no means in proportion to the violence of the symptoms. 
The hysterical habit is characterised by great irritability 
both of body and mind; in those subject to the disease, 
causes, otherwise wholly inadequate, will produce fits of 
laughing and crying, and the temper is variable. With this 
morbid condition of the mind, there are associated many 
symptoms of bodily derangement. Dyspepsia is met with 
in all its shapes, and the sensation of a ball rolling about in 
the stomach and gradually ascending to the throat, with 
costive bowels, fits of difficult breathing, and a peculiar kind 
of nervous headach are complained of. 

Causes. — Excessive evacuations, especially of the monthly 
discharge, depressing passions, continued anxiety, violent 
excitement, fulness of blood, and excess in drinking are 
among the common causes which induce the hysterical 
habit. Surprise, apprehension, sudden grief, anger, indig- 
nation, &c. are among those which produce a fit, and such 
causes act with greater intensity at the monthly periods 
than at other times. 

Symptoms of a Fit. — These are often extremely violent, 
the trunk of the body is writhed to and fro, and the limbs 
are variously convulsed; the fists are firmly closed, and with 
these the breast is violently and repeatedly beaten; there is 
an involuntary utterance of shrieks and screams, with fits 
of laughing and crying, occasionally accompanied with, or 
succeeded by, obstinate and distressing hiccup. After a 
longer or shorter time, and more or less suddenly, the pa- 
tient, with repeated sighing and sobbing, returns to the 
exercise of sense and motion, generally without any distinct 
recollection of the circumstances of the fit, and for some 
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time afterwards appears quite stupid and spent. A re- 
markable feature of hysteria — the counterfeit representa- 
tion which it presents of various other maladies^ is merely 
alluded to here for the purpose of preventing unnecessary 
alarm for those who, subject to this disease, often fancy 
themselves victims of other and more dangerous ailments. 

Treatment. — During the fit, cold water may be dashed 
upon the face, and hartshorn or burned feathers applied to 
the nostrils. It is but rarely that the patient at this time 
can swallow, but if she can, stimulating or fcetid substances 
may be given. Ether may be applied to the temples, and 
a turpentine injection will sometimes cut short the fit. But 
the attention is principally to be directed to preventing the 
return of the fits; for this purpose, attempts must be made 
to diminish the fulness of the system, so common in hysteri- 
cal patients; irequent and strong purgatives, a mild and un- 
irritating diet, and open-air exercise, will best accomplish 
this, and all kinds of malt and distilled liquors must be 
avoided. In no disease is it more necessary to preserve 
tranquillity of the mind; violent mental emotions are almost 
invariably followed by a fit in those in whom the disease is 
firmly rooted, and although, as has already been remarked, 
the danger is not so great as the symptoms would lead an 
inexperienced person to expect, still the frequent repetition 
of the fits not unfrequently leads to more serious evils. 

MILK FEVER, AND ABSCESS OF THE 

BREASTS. 

These are by no means rare occurrences within a few 
days after child-birth, and chiefly result ft'om not applying 
the child to the breasts sufficiently early.* 

Symptoms. — These are a smart shivering, followed by a 
hot and then a sweating stage, accompanied by fever, swell- 

* Under all ordinary circumstances, the child ought to be applied to the 
breast within fbar hours after dellveiy, whether there be signs of iQllk or not. 
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in^, and pains in the breast. The indurated spots increase 
in hardness, sensibility, and extent; throbbing and darting 
pain is felt in the part, the skin over which becomes hot and 
red, and at length presents that shining appearance which 
bat too sorely indicates that matter has formed underneath. 
TftBATMBNT. — The feverish excitement will be consider- 
ably moderated, and the tension of the breasts allayed, by 
the action of small and repeated doses of epsom salts and 
tartar emetic. The shoulders, which are usually kept warm 
for the purpose of encouraging the flow of milk, should now 
be clothed more lightly, but the relief thus afforded is too 
frequently partial. When the breast is capable of being 
drawn, whether by the child or by artificial means, this 
should be done; the application of cold evaporating lotions, 
and the frequent exhibition of laxatives, will check the flow 
of blood to the breasts and diminish the secretion of milk; 
but when such means fail to reduce its size and hardness, it 
should be enveloped in a hot linseed-meal poultice; this may 
be changed every second or third hour, still keeping up a 
brisk action on the bowels. If the feverish excitement be 
very great, small and repeated doses of nitre» or solution of 
tartar emetic, with sweet spirits of nitre, may be given with 
adv^tage. -The patient must lie in bed, or at least have 
the breast well supported with a aoh handkerchief. After 
the abscess has burst (it will scarcely be safe for an inex- 
perienced person to use the lancet here, unless the matter 
has reached a very superficial point) the breast must still 
be kept wrapped in a warm poultice. When the patient 
can bear it, it ought to be drawn, but when little or no milk 
comes, it will be useless to persevere. 

It rarely happens that the breast recovers so far as to en- 
able the mother to nurse with it; the child must therefore 
be nourished entirely from the other, unless when, from 
protracted fever and inflammation, it is neither possible nor 
advisable to keep up or recall the secretion of milk. 
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As the strength of the patient often suffers considerably, 
not only from the duration of the fever and treatment re- 
qoiredy but from the quantity of discharge, the diet ought, 
after the abscess has burst, to be more nutritious, and wine 
or porter in sparing quantity may be allowed. 

. CHOPPED NIPPLES. 

When the nipples are merely excoriated or slit, they should 
be bathed in a tepid solution of t^oulard's extract or sulphate 
of zinc; or the fissures may be daily touched with caustic till 
they heal. Whichever is used, the part must be carefully 
washed before the child is applied. 

If the nipples are too tender to permit of the child draw- 
ing them, a shield, to which a cow's udder is attached, or 
some other form of artificial nipple must be used, through 
which the milk can be drawn without pain to the mother; 
the udder should be kept very clean, and one or two spare 
ones kept soaking in water, in order that they may be 
changed from time to time. 

The best method of preventing the extreme thinness and 
delicacy of the nipples, on which their excoriation so. oflen 
depends, is to expose them frequently to the air during the 
latter months of pregnancy, and to sponge them occasionally 
with cold water. 

FEVERS. 

Than these there is no class of diseases more interesting 
to those in charge of passenger ships. It was from what 
was called ** ship fever," but which was, in reality, the too 
familiar typhus of our large towns, that such an unprece- 
dented mortality occurred on board of so many vessels car- 
rying emigrants from this country to America a few years 
ago. Thousands of poor creatures, in a low physical con- 
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dition when thej set out, then embarked with scanty stores 
of provisions, which were often exhausted in a week or two, 
while the voyages were occasionally of eight or ten weeks' 
duration. The Legislature humanely interposed, and for 
the last two years every person in a ship clearing out*under 
the Passengers' Act, has been furnished — irrespective of his 
own supply — with an amount of sound and wholesome food 
compatible with perfect health. The result has been so far 
gratifying. The lower forms of fever have never since as- 
sumed the same malignant aspect in these ships. Debility, 
that powerful predisposing cause of disease, was so far re- 
moved. But an agent, scarcely less potent for its produc- 
tion, still frequently exists— ^namely, deficient veniilationj 
which places every one in the^ 'tween decks in the most fa- 
vourable position for the poison of fever taking effect. 

The correctness or fallacy of the theory which ascribes a 
contagious property to the simpler forms of fever, must be 
wholly disregarded in a crowded ship. Every one seized 
with its symptoms, however mild these may be, must be at 
once removed to the hospital, and intercourse with him li- 
mited to those who can be of service. No one, it may be 
added, will benefit so much by this arrangement as the pa- 
tientiiimself, for, whatever character the fever may assume, 
the purer air and comparative quiet of the hospital berth will 
greatly increase the chances of his recovery. 

Fever, it will be shown, owns other causes than those now 
mentioned, and the peer equally with the peasant may be 
prostrated by it. But the fact, that in crowded ships, as in 
all similar situations where the air is close and vitiated, it 
has a much greater tendency to a low and more dangerous 
type, must never be lost sight of. 

Setting out by describing a case of fever in a simple form, 
and as it may affect any one irrespective of situation, the pe- 
culiar features it may acquire if the case is prolonged will 
then be noticed. In this way the different kinds of continued 
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fever will be regarded, not as distinct, bat as mere varieties 
of one species;* and tbe reader thereby led, irom the right 
understanding of the management of a simple uncomplicated 
case, to the treatment of those on which new and more 
alarming symptoms become engrafted. 

Causes. — Contagion, scanty nutrition, imperfect ventila- 
tion, cold, wet, fatigue, intemperance, a full and irritable 
habit of body, the -period of youth, mental depression, and 
weakness however induced. 

Stmftoks. — The symptom which most frequently heralds 
an attack of fever is a cold shivering fit, and this is in most 
instances so well marked, that medical men date the com- 
mencement of the disorder from the time of its occurrence; 
a hot skin, thirst, and quickened pulse follow; the patient 
droops— pale, languid, and listless; he is reluctant to take, 
or rather incapable of taking, any exercise, whether bodily 
or mental; he loses his appetite; his tongue becomes white, 
and perhaps tremulous; his bowels are more confined, or 
looser than usual; he feels wandering pains in various parts 
of the body ; he is giddy or drowsy, and his sleep is unre- 
freshing; or headach and throbbing of the temples are early 
and prominent symptoms. In a very short time the mind 
becomes more or less confused, and the patient often pre- 
sents the appearance of a person stupified by drink. The 
weakness increasing, he is obliged to take to bed. 

If the above symptoms are but feebly marked; if, in par- 
ticular, there is neither great loss of muscular power nor 
delirium for the first day or two, the probability is that soon 
the spontaneous abundance of the urine, or of the sweat, 
will limit the duration of the fever, and the patient will 
recover; but, in the large majority of cases, it is difficult, 
sometimes impossible, thus early to say whether the fever 

• In following tills arrangement, which the author believes best suited to the 
non-professional reader, the directions given for the conduct of the more pro- 
minent symptoms, appear to supersede the necessity of here pointing out the 
diflttnctlons between continwd, typhiUt and typhoid ftvers. 
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will be sbort-lived or prolonged — whether it may preserve 
a mild or suddenly assume a dangerous character. 

But very often, particularly where many people are living 
together, the fever continuing, the pulse still rises and be- 
comes harder, the tongue is dry and furred, the bowels loose 
and the stools dark, or of a yellow-ochre appearance, and 
very offensive. The belly will feel hard, or pressure upon 
it will cause uneasiness or pain; or the increased difiSculty of 
breathing, the cough, and the wheezing sound heard with- 
in the chest, will furnish evidence of disease going on there. 
The patient gets still less sleep, and that more disturbed than 
at an earlier period; and he has an apathetic inexpressive 
look, though able still, if spoken to sharply, to return intelli- 
gent answers. 

In eight dr ten days from the date of attack, these symp- 
toms in some cases decline, and the patient gradually gets 
well; in others, the disease still advancing, tbe pulse be- 
comes more frequent and weaker, the tongue drier, and 
browner, and the brownish scales observable about the lips 
and mouth at an earlier stage of the fever, now acquire a 
dark colour. The weakness is now extreme, the stool being 
passed involuntarily, while the urine is retained,* The chest 
and belly are frequently covered, more or less thickly, with 
rose-coloured spots. There is deafness, or, worse still, the 
hearing is unusually acute. Low muttering delirium is sel- 
dom absent at this stage, and the patient is observed to have 
twitching or convulsive startings of the tendons, or to at- 
tempt to catch with his fingers imaginary objects from 
among the bed-clothes. 

In fatal cases, the pulse flags, the extremities become cold, 
and a profound stupor is speedily followed by death; or, the 
more formidable symptoms abating, intelligence returns, and 
the patient slowly recovers. 

But the above train of symptoms are not applicable to 

* See Note page 34. 
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every case. Such of them as have been described to be 
€u:eidental may be speedily added to those that are essential. 
A crisis may occur and convalescence begin within twelve 
days from the commencement of the fever; or, with a total 
absence of any very prominent symptoms, no improvement 
may take place for three or four weeks, or at any time dur- 
ing the progress of the disorder, and when nothing indicates 
immediate danger, the strength may suddenly fail, and the 
most alarming symptoms present themselves. Much, too, 
will depend upon the age and constitution of the patient, 
or should the fever be ' epidemic, upon the particular char- 
acter which the epidemic assumes. 

Treatment. — The patient should be at once removed to 
the hospital, which must be well ventilated, by keeping the 
scuttles or air-funnels open ; but should several persons be 
attacked, additional means of ventilation should be provided 
by piercing the deck over the hospital berths. In all cases, 
whatever be the variety of the fever, perfect rest of body and 
mind must be observed; and from the commencement to the 
termination of the disorder a watchful eye must be kept on 
eitisting symptoms. The changes in these, it has been re- 
marked, are often sudden and may be very serious, and a 
negative may have to give way to the most energetic plan of 
treatment. 

An emetic may be given at the outset, and this may be 
followed nn a few hours by a dose of castor-oil, or four grains 
of grey powder and fifteen of rhubarb. Although it is de- 
sirable to have the bowels opened daily, strong purgatives 
must not be given for this purpose, and according to the 
duration of the fever must the dose be lessened. Strong 
medicines of this kind, given through ignorance at a late 
period of the disease, when the vital powers have become 
greatly enfeebled, have often destroyed life. Effervescing 
draughts, while they are agreeable to the patient, and allay 
thirst, have generally a sufficiently laxative effect. They 
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are made by dissolving thirty grains of carbonate of soda in 
a teacupfal of water, and adding to this twenty grains 
of tartaric acid; the whole is to be stirred together and 
drank during effervescence. The patient may be allowed to 
drink freely of cold water alone, toast or barley water, weak 
tea, apple tea, or lemonade.* 

Should those symptoms described as affording evidence 
of great debility not be present at an early period, the diet 
ought to consist of farinaceous substances exclusively, such 
as sago, arrow-root, tapioca, &c. If the bowels are not in 
an irritable state, grapes, oranges, toasted apples, or other 
ripe fruits may be permitted. 

Should headach be much complained of, the hair is to be 
cut close; but if the head symptoms are severe, or the fever 
be likely to run a lengthened course, the head must be 
shaved, and kept covered with cloths, wetted with cold- 
water, or spirits and water; but these are to be discontinued 
if they produce chilliness. The patient is to be well shaded 
from the light, and kept as iree from noise as possible, t 

The utmost cleanliness is to be observed in the patient's 
person, and in everything around him. The discharges are 
to be removed at once; but as these are often passed invo- 
luntarily in aggravated cases,. a folded sheet must be placed 
beneath him, and withdrawn as occasion may require; these» 
together with any other articles of bed or body clothing 
taken from off the patient, must be placed in and kept under 
water until washed, which should be done as soon as possible. 
Considerable benefit will be derived from sponging the whole 
body with tepid water, and afterwards drying it thoroughly; 
this may be done daily. 

It has been seen that a chief object is to husband the 

* A very usefUl and aflrreeable drink may be made by dissolving three-quar- 
ters of an oonce of cream-of-tartar, and a table-spoonful of Bdgar> in about two 
quarts of water, and adding a slice or two of lemon. 

t The hospital berths should be so arranged as to keep the patients out of the 
way of direct draiights of cold air. 
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patient's strength, and for this reason general blood-letting 
must be avoided. There may indeed be cases requiring 
bleeding from the arm, when, for instance, single individuals 
are attacked who are young and robust, who have followed 
healthful pursuits in the open air, and in whom the symp- 
toms exhibit a well -marked inflammatory character; but 
even in such cases it would be dangerous, in a crowded ship, 
to take away much blood, and the remedy must not be used 
at all if the fever shows a tendency to spread. 

Great rapidity of the pulse, a dark brown or black appear- 
ance of the tongue, with crusts of a corresponding colour 
about the teeth and lips, are symptoms which demand the 
administration of beef-tea, nourishing broths, or wine; and 
should the patient be insensible, a little wine, or even brandy, 
should be poured into the mouth, at intervals of one or two 
hours. Complete inability to swallow will point out the 
necessity of injecting nutritious substances into the bowels.* 
Lethargy or stupor will call for the application of a fly blister 
to the back of the head. During the delirium of fever, the 
patient is not for a moment to be left alone. For cough and 
difSculty of breathing, a succession of mustard poultices to 
the breast, or a fly blister, will be necessary. Small doses of 
tartar emetic, in solution, will be serviceable in removing the 
latter symptoms, if they appear early, or before the patient's 
strength is much exhausted. Swelling, tenderness, or pain 
of the belly, are to be treated by the application of pieces of 
flannel wrung out of warm water and then soaked with tur- 
pentine. If the bowels are very loose, appropriate doses of 
tincture of catechu, the compound powder of kino, or a lau- 
danum injection, will be necessary. 

When the head is very hot, and the eyes injected with 
blood, two or three leeches may be applied to the temples; 
or when much pain in the chest is complained of while 
drawing in the breath, a little blood may be taken by apply- 

« See*' Enemas." 
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ing them near the top of the breast-hone. The same method 
may be adopted if considerable tenderness on pressing the 
belly is experienced; but unless any of the above symptoms 
be very well marked, leeches are not to be used. 

Becoyery, from even the shortest and simplest attacks, is 
not unfrequently retarded by premature exertion and too 
nourishing a diet; and relapses, during the convalescence 
from those of longer continuance, are sometimes as perilous 
as the fever itself. Such causes, then, must be avoided. 
When the fever has been short-lived, and in the young and 
robust, the springs of life will seldom be so much weakened 
as to require any other thing than attention to diet, and 
avoidjng premature exposure while regaining his strength. 
On the other hand, the extreme weakness left after the more 
protracted fevers will frequently call for quinine and other 
tonics. * 

BILIOUS FEVER. . 

• 

A continuation of the same irritation which has been de- 
scribed as giving rise to bilious colic, viz. an increased and 
vitiated state of the bile, induces those symptoms constitut- 
ing this form of Fever, which is usually met with in northern 
latitudes. The term Bilious Remittent is just another name 
for yellow fever, which will be described hereafter. 

Symptoms. — After a short continuance of the symptoms 
described as characterising bilious colic, the headach, which 
is generally referred to the back part of the head, becomes 

* Kecovery Is also not anArequently retarded by tronblesome " bed sores." 
In many ca^es or typhus, the patient lies constantly on bis back throughout 
the greater period of the disease, and the pressure to which certain parts of the 
body are thus subjected, produces, in many protracted cases, the most iformid- 
able sloughing. Much may be done to avert this, by a Judicious arrangement 
of soft cushions or pillows, placed so as to guard the inflamed part Arom undue 
pressure, and by bathing it daily with equal parts oIL an inAision of tea and 
spirits. When sloughing does take place, warm poultices may be applied; and 
when the slough is detached, the ulcer may be dressed with an ointment com-^ 
posed of equal parts of simple cerate and basilioon. 
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more intense, the tongue is covered with a yellow fur, there 
is considerable thirst, a short dry cough, restlessness or gid- 
diness, and a feeling of weakness or weariness. The pulse 
is seldom quickened, nor is there much heat of skin. In 
irritable habits, hysterical symptoms are frequently observed 
in this disease. 

Treatment. -^The stomach and bowels must be freed as 
speedily as possible from the load that oppresses them. Un- 
less, therefore, full vomiting should have already taken place, 
it will be advisable to give one of the emetic powders, fol- 
lowed in two or three hours by a full dose of calomel and 
rhubarb, castor-oil, or salts and senna. If the stomach is 
very irritable, a seidlitz powder, containing six or eight drops 
of laudanum, will be the best form of medicine after the 
emetic ; and when the purgative has acted very freely, a fUll 
dose of laudanum will have a good effect. For some days 
it will be necessary occasionally to administer some gentle 
laxative, in order to prevent accumulation in the bowels. 
Recovery from this complaint is sometimes very tedious; in 
such cases quinine, with elixir of vitriol, or some other form 
of tonic medicine, must be given. 

INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR AGUE. 

The onuses, phenomena, and treatment of this form of 
Fever, are interesting alike to the emigrant and to the sea- 
man; to the former, as being intimately connected with 
those extensive tracts of uncultivated land, on which he so 
often rears a home — to the latter, as being endemic in so 
many of the countries which he visits. The subject of 
malaria, therefore (that species of bad air, the exhalation 
of marshy districts, which is the immediate cause of Ague), 
will be alluded to a little in detail. 

Those who have had the disease will often have it re- 
produced by causes which, in others, would be inoperative 
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in producing ague; and weakness, the result of over-exer- 
tion or fatigue, renders the body unusually susceptible when 
exposed to the exhalations; these, although notoriously 
common in marshy places, are not peculiar to them. The 
disease which is known as ague, is the mildest form of fever 
to which this peculiar state of the atmosphere gives rise; 
but in climates and places where those emanations exist in 
greater abundance and intensity, they produce remittent, 
and even continued fevers, which, however, unlike the forms 
of continued fe^er described, are not contagious. The efflu- 
via in question is imperceptible to the senses; its existence 
being known only by its injurious effects. A cert^n degree 
of temperature seems necessary to its production. It does 
not exist within the arctic circle, nor manifest itself during 
the colder seasons of temperate climates, and is seldom 
found beyond 66° north. It is supposed to require for its 
development a continuous temperature higher than 60^* of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer; but in addition to a certain de- 
gree of heat, moisture is also required, and the parts which 
it infests are generally remarkable for their humid and 
swampy character. In proportion as these are drained and 
brought under cultivation, does ague disappear; for want of 
this, large districts in North America, and in various other 
parts of the world, are still prolific of this disorder. Low 
grounds, which had previously been very dangerous, become 
healthy when they are flooded over; but higher lands which 
are made wet, and which rapidly dry, produce the poison 
abundantly; for the same reason it is that the borders of 
swamps, which of course expand or contract according to the 
wetness or dryness of the season, are more unsafe than their 
centres ; the cause of agues and remittent fevers abounding 
more in hot and dry years, than in those which are cold and 
moist, will thus be obvious, and it is this influence of tem- 
perature which mainly determines the diflerences observable 
in regard to these fevers, at different elevations and in dif- 
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ferent seasons of the year. It is in autumn especially that 
ague and aguish fevers occur, and the hotter and drier 
the preceding summer, the more frequent and fatal are the 
autumnal fevers. 

When the effluvia is very concentrated its operation may 
he almost immediate, as many seamen well know who have 
gone ashore to the infected places, and have been attacked 
before they could return to the ship. But when the exhala- 
tions are less plentiful or less virulent, there is often a long 
and uncertain period of incubation — the poison lying dor- 
mant in the system for a considerable length of time, often 
for months; and but for intemperance^ and want of care in 
other respects, the fever in many instances would not mani- 
fest itself. It ought also to be borne in mind, that with 
this and all other diseases endemic to particular countries, 
strangers are much more readily and decidedly affected than 
natives of the place.* 

Certain important practical facts connected with malarious 
districts, have now been fully established. 

In the first place, all the districts infested with this poison 
are much more dangerous at night than in the day-time; to 
sleep at night, therefore, in the open air in such places, is 
almost to ensure an attack of fever.t The open air at night 
must therefore be avoided, nor must the ship or the house 
be left at an early hour of the morning. The malaria keeps 
near the ground; whether this results from its specific gra- 
vity, or from its adhering to the moisture suspended in the 
lower strata of the atmosphere, is not known. On this ac- 
count the noxious effluvia may be found in the lower apart- 

* A singular fact connected with this subject Is, that negroes are proof against 
endemic fevers of this description. 

t Dr. Llnd relates, that when the " Phoenix " ship of war touched at the 
island of St. Thomas In I76e, erery person on board was in perfect health; but 
here nearly all the ship's company went on shore, and out of 16 men who re- 
mained several nights on the Island, 13 died of ague. Many more examples of 
a similar kind might be given. 
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ments of a house, while the upper are free; in fact, in all 
the countries where intermittents prevail, the inhabitants 
of ground floors are uniformly affected in greater propor- 
tion than those of the upper storeys. The poison is move- 
able by the wind, and capable of being carried yrom the spot 
where it was generated to other places which might else be 
free from it. Settlers, therefore, ought to avoid building 
houses, or founding towns, on the lee side of any swampy or 
suspicious ground. The poisoned atmosphere seems to lose 
its noxious property by passing over even a small surfiice of 
water; hence it has not unfrequently happened, that the sea- 
men who have remained on board their ship while lying off 
an infected coast, although but a short distance from the 
land, have escaped the fever, while those who went on shore 
have been seized. The marsh poison is attracted towards, 
and adheres to, the foliage of trees, so that it is very danger- 
ous to go under large thick trees — still more dangerous to 
sleep under them; but this property, perilous to those who 
are ignorant of it, affords protection and remedy when rightly 
used. It is not, therefore, improbable that dwellings built 
in the vicinity of marshes might be rendered safe, by en- 
circling them at a little distance by a hedge of trees, or sur- 
rounding them by a broad moat of water. The formation, 
and consequently the effects of malaria, are prevented or 
lessened by the culture of the soil; to this circumstance the 
diminution of ague in England is mainly attributable. 

Stmptoms.— Occurring in fits, which are always followed 
by a perfect intermission, the symptoms of this are readily 
distinguished from every other fever. Ague consists of a 
coldf a hot, and a sweating stage. Should the intermission 
following the latter not exceed twenty-four hours, the kind 
of fever is named quotidian; lengthened to forty-eight hours, 
it is named tertian; and if prolonged to seventy-two hours, 
quartan. The cold stage, which commences with a violent 
fit of shivering and general depression, varies in duration 
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from half-an-hour to throe hours; then succeeds the hot, in 
which the most urgent symptoms are, a painful sense of ful- 
ness in the head, confusion of thought, and, in severe cases, 
delirium, and the mean duration of which is three hours. 
The sweating stage (the average duration of which may be 
estimated at eight hours, the extremes being six and twelve) 
succeeds, when the fever rapidly subsides. It is now, in 
fact, for the time, at an and, the date of its recurrence giving 
rise to what has been described as its different forms. But 
to these, the regular or essential symptoms of ague, others 
are occasionally superadded; these may occur at any period* 
but are chiefly observed in the hot st^ge; to describe them 
would occupy too much space, as their character varies with 
the climate, season, and peculiarity of habit in the individual 
affected; but it may be stated generally that spring agues, 
which most frequently assume the tertian type, are marked 
by inflammatory symptoms, while the quartan variety of the 
autumn and winter months, are often complicated with severe 
bilious derangement, and are the most obstinate of all the 
forms of the disorder. 

Although the disease sometimes continues, especially in 
cold climates, for a very long period without producing any 
serious derangement of the general health, still repeated at- 
tacks generally do so ultimately. The enlargement of the 
spleen called ague cake is a familiar result of the disease, 
and dropsy is not an uncommon one. 

Tabatmbnt. — During the fit the object is to hasten the 
various stages, and to relieve urgent symptoms; and, in the 
interval, to put a check to the regular return of the ague and 
improve the health. In the cold stage external warmth is to 
be applied, and hot drinks given, such as weak tea, gruel, or 
barley>water. During the hot stage the head is to be kept 
cool by cloths wet with cold water, or spirits and water. Cold 
acidulated drinks may be given, but the patient must not be 
too readily uncovered before the sweating is fairly established ; 
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the employment of blood-letting and of opium have been 
strongly recommended at this period, bat unless when some 
local inflammation is well marked, the former must be dis- 
pensed with, and the latter might prove a mischievous 
remedy in inexperienced hands. In the sweating stage the 
patient is to be lightly covered, and when it is over the body 
may be sponged with tepid .water, then wiped perfectly dry; 
the patient's shirt and the sheets must of course be changed. 

A brisk emetic is often serviceable in checking the ap- 
proach of a fit, and should be administered an hour before 
it is expected; this practice is especially serviceable in acute 
cases, that is, where recent attacks occur to persons pre- 
viously in good health, and where the intermission, though 
free from fever, is accompanied with a foul tongue, headach, 
and loss of appetite. When the fit is over a purgative should 
be given, the strength of which must of course be adapted 
to the constitution of the individual. 

Quinine is by far the most efficacious medicine in prevent- 
ing the return of an attack; it may be given to the extent 
of 3 to 6 grains every two, three, or four hours during the 
intermission. It rarely fails in arresting the progress of the 
fever. Some physicians have administered it to the extent 
of 20 grains at a dose, and have by this means succeeded in 
putting an immediate stop to the disease. The uneasy sen- 
sation which thb medicine produces in the stomach of some 
individuals, will be counteracted by giving it in combination 
with a few drops of laudanum. Bilious derangement must 
be corrected by suitable doses of laxative medicine, and well 
marked inflammation removed by blood-letting, otherwise 
the quinine will fail in its specific eflects. 
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REMITTENT FEVER. 

This, like Agae» is an Endemic Fever, prevailing chieflf in 
tropical climates, and is produced* by the same causes; bat 
the manner in which the disorder comes on, its duration, 
the symptoms daring the attack, and the opposite nature of 
the intervening periods, or remissions, all distinguish it from 
the former. In the intermission of ague there is an entire 
absence of fever, but in this variety there is no return of 
healthy feeling, but simply a diminution of the symptoms, 
when the sweating ceases. Sometimes the attack comes on 
suddenly, but more frequently it is preceded by the symptoms 
which have been described as indicating the approach of con- 
tinued fever, during which stage, however, the stools are 
observed to contain a larger quantity of bile. The coldness 
which is felt rarely amounts to shivering, but is followed 
by intense heat, with tenderness over the pit of the stomach 
and right side, throbbing pains in the head, and sometimes 
delirium. The pulse is frequent, the tongue furred, and the 
mouth and throat dry and clammy, and there is often bilious 
vomiting. The bowels are generally costive. Afler some 
hours a gentle perspiration breaks out, together with an 
abatement but not an entire absence of the fever. Some 
hours of comparative ease follow, when the same train of 
symptoms again succeed. This alternation goes on« until 
some favourable crisis, generally a profuse perspiration, takes 
place. This has been observed to occur frequently on the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, or twenty-eighth days, and 
when delayed beyond the latter period greater danger is 
to be apprehended. Among the symptoms which exhibit 
themselves when the disorder lasts longer, is a yellowish hue 
with great heat and dryness of the skin, tenderness over the 
bowels, and restlessness. Whatever be the type of the fever, 
the remission generally occurs towards morning; but when 
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bourhood of the seat; it is to the latter species of the coni' 
plaint that reference is here made. It can be cared bj an 
operation alone; and as this is neither a difficult nor a dan- 
gerons one, those suffering from the disease ought to have 
it performed as soon as an opportunity offers. In every case, 
attention to the state of the bowels (mild laxatives only being 
used) and to cleanliness is necessary; and where the com- 
plaint exists in connection with diseases of the lungs, liver, 
or kidneys, advantage will be derived from using some form 
of tonic medicines internally. Stimulating applications, such 
as basilicon, or a weak watery solution of sulphate of zinc, may 
be applied to the sore, but they will seldom be found to be 
of much use. 

FROST-BITE. 

Friction with snow is by far the best remedy for Frost-Bite. 
If snow cannot be obtained, cold water may be substituted. 
This is one of the many cases in the treatment of which the 
public are apt to err, by immediately taking the patient to 
a fire, and applying heated substances, — unconscious that 
such treatment, if pei^sisted in, inevitably causes mortifica- 
tion, or death, of the part affected. The friction recom- 
mended must be applied away from a fire^ and a high or 
even a moderate temperature should be avoided for some 
time. By using those means, no other inconvenience than 
a little swelling or tingling, and separation of the outer or 
scarf-skin, will take place. 

For the drowsiness or insensibility which follows exposure 
to extreme cold, that treatment must be similar. At first, 
the body must be rubbed with snow, and when warmth and 
sensibility are partially restored, it should be wiped quite 
dry and then rubbed with fur or flannel. The patient ought 
then to be put to bed, in a cool berth, a brisk injection ad- 
ministered, and a little warm wine and water, very weak. 
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should be given as soon as he can swallow. The strength 
most for a time be supported by the mildest cordials and 
nutriment. Anything more would give rise to feverishness 
and headach. 

It ought to be remembered, that a part of the body be- 
numbed by a degree of cold not sufficient to cause frost-bite, 
may yet be destroyed by the sudden application of heat. 
The treatment of such cases, therefore, must be similar to 
that recommended above. If, however, friction has not been 
applied in time to restore the circulation, and mortification 
of the skin and parts underneath should ensue, then poul- 
tices and stimulating ointments, such as basilicon, ought to 
be applied, to assist the separation of the mortified part and 
promote healing. 

GOUT. 

Though justly attributed, in some instances, to hereditary 
predisposition or peculiarity in the habit of body, Gout is 
still, in the majority of cases, the result of high feeding, 
want of exercise, and the habitual use of spirituous liquors. 

Symptoms. — The attack is sometimes sudden; in other 
cases it is preceded by the usual symptoms of fever, and a 
sense of pricking, itching, and numbness of the legs. The 
local inflammation which, in the large majority of cases, is 
confined to a single joint in the first instance, and that one 
the great toe, commonly comes on early in the morning, 
with more or less cold shivering, succeeded by fever and in- 
tense pain in the part affected, which in a few hours becomes 
swelled and red. The fever continues for three or four 
days, when the redness and swelling generally abate; and 
as the disease wears ofi^, it leaves the patient not weak and 
debilitated as after other fevers, but enjoying a better appe- 
tite and spirits than he experienced for some time before. 
Hence the popular but erroneous notion, that " a fit of the 
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gout *' is rather salutary than otherwise^ in those subject to 
it. The reverse of this is the case; such attacks have a dis- 
position to recur at shorter and still shorter intervals, and 
either to destroy the motion of joints, generally to under- 
mine the health, or to shift to and light up serious disease 
in the stomach, heart, or brun. When the constitution gives 
way under repeated attacks of the disease, it ceases to con- 
fine itself to one joint, but affects several At length its 
ravages extend to every joint in the body, and matter is 
thrown out by the inflamed vessels: thb it is which, acquir- 
ing a hard consistence, destroys the motions of the joint, or 
forms tedious sores. 

In the chronic form of the disease, the symptoms are not 
so well defined; the appearance of inflammation about the 
joints is slighter, although there may be as much or more 
swelling; great weakness of the neighbouring muscles is 
complained of; and in some cases there is considerable 
emaciation. 

Treatment. — If the symptoms are^ acute and occur in a 
person of a full habit, bleeding from the arm must be had 
recourse to, not with the view of cutting short the fit, an 
effect it cannot produce, but to moderate the fever; pro- 
fuse blood-letting, however, must be avoided. Leeches are of 
the greatest service if the pain of the joint be very severe. 
After the leeching, linseed-meal poultices may be applied. 
Cooling lotions, prepared with spirits and water, will often 
afford relief. The bowels are to be kept open by cooling 
laxatives, such as seidlitz powders, or a blue pill fc^owed 
in a few hours by a black draught, and the diet must be of 
the lightest description. The wine of colchicum is known 
to possess great efficacy in checking the first approach of a 
fit, and moderating its violence when it comes on; it may 
be taken in doses of twenty-five drops, in water, two or 
three times a day ; and if acidity be complained of, fifteen 
grains of common magnesia may be taken with each doee. 
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This medicine should be continued, but in diminished doses, 
for many days after the symptoms subside. 

Chronic cases are to be treated according to the symp- 
toms which may arise; but in them, no advantage can be 
deriyed from lowering measures. The diet, on the con- 
trary, should be generous; regular and moderate exercise 
ought to be taken, and the bowels regulated by mild laxa- 
tives, such as rhubarb or magnesia. The use of some mild 
bitter will be useful, by improving the tone of the stomach. 

In that form of the disease which suddenly shifts to some 
internal organ, attempts must be made to recall it to the 
extremities ; the best means of accomplishing this will be to 
place them in hot water, in which a quantity of flour of 
mustard has been mixed; while, at the same time, those 
measures are to be adopted which are elsewhere recom- 
mended to subdue the inflammation of the suffering organ. 
If it be the stomach, and if there be much pain and inees- 
sant vomiting, in addition to the application of leeches, a 
full dose of laudanum, in a soda draught, ought to be given. 
In the gouty affection of the stomach, which often alternates 
with that of the joints in the chronic form of the disorder, 
and which is attended with very great pain, stimulants, such 
as brandy and water, are most useful; but in all cases in 
which the symptoms are urgent, the most efficient and by 
far the safest plan, is to persevere in the attempt to recall 
the inflammatory affection to its original seat. After what 
has been stated in reference to the causes of the disease, the 
necessity of temperance and active exercise need not be fur- 
ther noticed. 

INJURIES OF THE HEAD- 

Wounds and Contusions of thb Scalp, however slight, 
are not to be neglected, for they are frequently followed by 
erysipelas, inflammation of the briun, or inflammation and 
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suppuration under the skin covering the head, all of which 
are dangerous in an extreme degree. If the wound is 
slight (all foreign particles having heen washed away from 
it with a little tepid water), it may be dressed with cerate, 
or a strip of adhesive plaster may he made to bring the 
edges of the wound together in the centre, leaving it open 
on each side for the escape of matter. On no account must 
stitches be used, as it is highly dangerous to draw the edges 
of a wound of the scalp tightly together. If it be a tear 
rather than a cut, plaster must be dispensed with, and 
simple cerate used; but in either case the dressing must be 
removed, and a soft poultice applied the moment swelling 
or any considerable degree of tenderness is felt about the 
wound. Should a portion of the scalp be nearly or even 
altogether detached, it should be carefully washed, returned 
to its former situation, and confined there, as little plaster 
as possible being used. 

Concussion of the Brain (or stunning) may be caused 
by a fall, blow, or other mechanical injury to the head. 
After receiving the injury, the patient, in ordinary cases, 
lies for some time motionless and insensible; if roused and 
questioned, he answers hastily, and instantly relapses into 
insensibility. After a time he begins to move his limbs, 
vomits, and soon recovers his senses, but remains giddy, 
confused, and sleepy for some hours. In severer cases, he 
is profoundly insensible, the surface of his body is cold, 
the features ghastly, the pulse weak, and the breathing 
slow or performed only by a feeble sigh drawn at intervab. 
The occurrence of vomiting is mostly an indication of ap- 
proaching recovery. When there is no fracture of the 
skull or appreciable injury to the brain, the patient suffers 
from headach and feverishness for a few days; which symp- 
toms, under unfavourable circumstances, might readily pass 
on to fatal inflammation; or the insensibility may last for 
some days, the patient sometimes resembling a somnambu- 
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list; he will get up and attend to the calls of natare, but 
is still insensible to what passes around him; or the injury 
may leave the patient in a very infirm state of health or 
intellect. 

Friction over the surface of the body with the hand, or 
the application of warmth to the feet» may be resorted to if 
the depression is very great and the pulse very low ; nothing 
else is justifiable till recovery has so far taken place.* After 
the heat of body has returned, and the pulse becomes firmer, 
the patient (unless too young, too old, or too weakly) should 
be bled; at all events, the bowels should be freely opened, 
and perfect rest, with low diet, enjoined. If, after this, the 
pulse becomes hard as well as frequent, and pain and tight- 
ness of the head are complained of, the bleeding and pur- 
gatives must be repeated, and a table-spoonful of a mixture, 
made by dissolving 1 grain of tartar emetic in 12 ounces of 
water, should be given every fourth hour. The head must 
also be shaved, and kept wetted with evaporating lotions. 
Oreat caution will be necessary in restricting the diet for 
some time, and in avoiding fatigue, intemperance, and ex- 
citement. 

For the headach, deafness, giddiness, squinting, or loss 
of memory, which occasionally follow accidents of this kind, 
a course of mild alterative mercurial medicines, small and 
repeated blisters to the nape of the neck, friction over the 
whole surface of the body, and regularity in diet, are the 
remedies. 

Compression of the Brain — the result of injury-^is 
caused either by fracture of the skull, the bone pressing on 
the brain, or the pressure of blood or of matter. The symp- 
toms are — insensibility, palsy (sometimes confined to one 
side of the body), slow labouring pulse, a hot and often per- 
spiring skin, retention of urine, involuntary discharge from 

* The reader Is again referred to what has been said at page 40, on the hn- 
proprlety of bleeding too early in cases of collapse flrom Injuries. 
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the bowdsy and the hreathing accompanied with snoring. 
If pressure of blood opoo the brain be the cause, the patient 
may recover his senses for an hoar or two nfteat being stunned, 
when he again relapses into insensibility. 

Soch a case must be treated as one of apoplezj, the ob> 
ject of treatment being to avert inflammation. Bleeding 
from the arm, cold applications to the shaved head, and 
pQTgatives are the remedies; and calomel in repeated doses 
most be given. Farther interference can only be made by 
a medical man. 

Fractore of the skoll and penetrating wounds of the 
bndn are to be treated by employing all the means recom* 
mended for subdoing inflammation. 

HEADACH AND GIDDINESS. 

Headach arises from a variety of causes, and also occurs 
in most disorders, either as an accidental or essential symp* 
torn. If the tongue is white, and more or less coated, the 
patient at the same time complaining of dimness or indis- 
tinctness of vision, a dull pain or weight in the head, with 
confusion or giddiness, and has a feeble and not very fre- 
quent pulse, a degree of sickness and irritation about the 
stomach, and coldness and numbness about the fingers, and 
especially if these symptoms occur within a short iime after 
taking food, — a disordered stomach is the cause. If of a 
very aggravated character, an emetic will afford relief; if 
less severe, an active dose of purgative medicine may suffice; 
but in many cases, abstinence from food for some time will 
be sufficient. 

What are called sick or nervous headaches come on at a 
longer period after meals ; the pain is sometimes very severe, 
the tongue is covered with a yellowish white fiir, and g^- 
diness and stiffness of the eyeballs are felt; the body is 
chill, and the hands and feet cold and damp; flatulence, 
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and a feeling as if of weight or stoppage in the bowels are 
also complained of. Purgatives of calomel and jalap, fol- 
lowed by seidlitz powders or salts, will give relief in this 
kind of headach. 

Occurring in what is called a fall habit of body, and 
accompanied with a full and oppressed pulse, throbbing in 
the arteries of the head, and redness and fulness about the 
eyes, headach is frequently the forerunner of apoplexy, 
epilepsy, or other diseases arising from too great a flow of 
blood to the head, this variety demands bleeding from the 
arm, active purgatives, and spare or low diet. Costiveness, 
in particulai', must be avoided. 

There is another species of headach, in which the pain is 
constant, confined to one spot, and occasionally accompanied 
by darting pains; and this may arise either from some dis- 
ease in the brain itself or in the bones of the head. Further 
than keeping the patient free from all mental or bodily ex- 
citement, and attending carefully to the state of the bowels, 
little can be done in such cases. 

For that acute and distressing kind of pain which arises 
from an affection of the nerves or face, called " tic doloreux,'* 
and which comes on periodically, carbonate of iron, in half- 
dram doses three times a-day, or a few grains of quinine 
taken before the hour of attack, are the best remedies; but 
before commencing the use of either, the bowels must, if 
necessary, be cleared out by a dose of medicine. A small 
fly-blister may, in addition, be applied over or close to the 
seat of pain. The same kind of treatment, it may here be 
stated, is applicable to periodical nervous pains occurring in 
other parts of the body. 

With the exception of the first-named variety, which is 
obviously the result of some error in diet, persons suffering 
from all the other forms will derive great advantage from 
regular exercise on deck, the use of light and easily digested 
food, and warm clothing. 
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CHddiness is frequently accompanied by sounding in ibe 
ears, and other disagreeable sensations referred to the b%ad. 
It is an attendant on various diseases, in some of which it 
indicates great danger ; but in others, the unpleasant feeling' 
is the only evil. Occurring in fevers, it shows a tendency 
of blood to the head, and when severe is generally followed 
by delirium. In the early stages of inflammation of the 
brain, it is to be treated by bleeding, purgatives, and the 
application of cold to the head. As the forerunner of apo- 
plexy or palsy, in those at all likely to suffer from or who are 
known to be the subjects of these diseases, it should serve 
as a warning to take instant precaution against the impend- 
ing danger. 

AFFECTIONS OF THE HEART. 

In a treatise like the present, designedly written for the 
guidance of those who cannot obtain medical aid, remarks 
on this class of diseases, of which it would be difficult to 
give a popular description, need be very brief; moreover, 
any such attempt could not fail to alarm the timid, from the 
fact that palpitation, sense of weight «nd oppression about 
the chest, oppressed breathing, irregular pulse, &c. are 
symptoms indicative of various forms of actual disease in 
this organ ; yet these often exist from temporary or easily re- 
moveable causes and constitutional peculiarities, where there 
is really no positive disease of the heart or its appendages. 

Females, and those of a nervous habit, as it is called, 
are much more readily affected with the symptoms referred 
to, which are for the most part caused by the various strong 
mental emotions, by whatever hurries the circulation, and by 
indigestion; but in those who are really the subjects of a 
disease which adds so much additional uncertainty to the 
tenure which all hold of life, the operation of the same 
causes invariably increases the danger, and the more violent 
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emotions of the mind, bj rousing the heart into greater 
activity, often put a period to lives which might otherwise 
be prolonged. In such persons, the necessity of avoiding 
indigestible food and excitement of both body and mind 
is sufficiently obvious.* 

INDIGESTION. 

This, in its various forms, is the most frequent of all dis- 
eases, and although devoid of any great danger, is never- 
theless productive of much distress to the patient. In some 
it arises from a natural weakness of the stomach, but it is 
far more frequently produced by occasional or habitual over- 
feeding, indulgence in spirituous liquors, want of air and 
exercise, cold, and anxiety of mind. 

Stmptoms. — The most frequent symptoms of stomach 
complaint, as it is called, are flatulence, sickness, pain, or a 
feeling of distension or weight in the stomach or right side, 
heartburn, acid or fcetid belchings, vomiting of a clear and 
sometimes acid liquor, a feeling of fluttering or sinking at 
the pit of the stomach, and loss of appetite. These have 
reference to the stomach itself, but from sympathy other 
parts are affected, producing a disagreeable taste in the 
mouth, especially on flrst wakening, costive or irregular 
bowels, palpitation at the heart, a short dry cough, occa- 

* Brief reference may be here appropriately made to the means necessary 
to be used in cases of sadden death, the result of strangulation and of inhaling 
fonl air; In both, the plan of treatment elsewhere recommended for the drowned 
Is applicable, and may be followed in its varioos details, keeping in mind the re- 
marks which win be found under the article "Blood-lbtting," on the ii^urlons 
practice of bleeding too early; but in many cases of partial suffocation, the 
pulse will be found tolerably full, although sensibility is for the time destroyed; 
in such, bleeding from the arm may at once be had recourse to with advantage. 
A dose of croton oil dropped on sugar should also be placed upon the tongue, 
a brisk injection thrown into the bowels, and the catheter introduced if the 
bladder contains any considerable quantity of urine, the object of these various 
operations being to remove matters which, firom the want of oxygen— the 
essential element in respiration—have become poisonous; from 20 to 30 oz. of 
blood may be taken fh)m the arm of an adult placed in such circumstances. 
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sional difficulty of breathfog, giddiness, and headach. In 
Be?ere oases the nervous system suifers much, and languor 
with great depression of spirits exists, ending often in con* 
firmed hypochondriasis, recovery from which is generally 
very tedious. 

Treatment. — In all cases of dyspepsia, attention to diet 
is indispensable ; the stomach is weak, and ought therefore 
to have as little as possible to do. Both the quantity and 
quality of food must have reference to the habits and occu- 
pation of the individual; generally, however, the diet should 
consist of a due admixture of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, but the former should be eaten only once a-day and 
thoroughly masticated. Beg^latity in the hours of meals is 
also of the utmost consequence, and the patient must abstain 
from food at all other times. The smoked, dried, and long 
kept meats, which constitute no inconsiderable portion of 
the seaman's fare, are certainly not favourable for the re- 
moval of this class of complaints; but the evil effects of 
these will in many cases be counteracted, by the salutary 
operation of exercise, temperance, and attention to clothing. 

When the stomach is simply overloaded, or when scmdo 
indigestible substance has been taken, unless full vomiting 
has taken place from the efforts of nature to relieve herself, 
an emetic may be given, followed in a few hours by an 
aperient. When the effect of full living, or of indulging 
too frequently in the use of animal food, occasional brisk 
purgatives (to which calomel may be added, if the stomach 
is not too irritable) will be necessary. Small doses of lax- 
ative medicine, such as rhubarb, taken a short time before a 
meal, along with some aromatic, will be useful in the habitual 
form of the complaint. Small doses of bitter tincture may 
likewise be taken twice a-day in such cases, but not if the 
patient be feverish. When the feeling of sinking is very 
urgent, a dose of sal-volatile or of ether will afford relief. 
Blisters may be applied to the pit of the stomach when pain 
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is complained of, and magnesia or carbonate of soda will 
relieve heartburn and acidity; but as the relief from such 
medicines is temporary, it will be of more importance, by 
attention to diet and regimen, to seek to eradicate the com- 
plaint. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation occurs in all climates, at every period of 
life, in all temperaments and conditions of the body, and 
every organ and structure of the human frame is liable to 
be affected with it. Next to fever, it is one of the most 
important subjects of inquiry in any popular work on medi- 
cine—- and doubly important when such a work is addressed 
to those peculiarly exposed to the most frequent among the 
immediate causes of the disease, viz. cold, damp, and sudden 
atmospheric changpes. These are the most frequent causes 
of general inflammation, or inflammatory fever, and the 
various local internal inflammations which will be subse- 
quently described ; but it also arises from local causes — ^thus, 
a fall or blow on the head, may produce inflammation of 
the brain-— a corrosive poison, inflammation of the stomach 
— dust or sand, inflammation of the eye, &c.; but a know- 
ledge of the phenomena of inflammation, viewed as a healing 
process, is of scarcely less importance than when regarded 
as a disease. True, in the latter sense inflammation, and its 
immediate results, are the cause of death in a very large 
number of instances in which life is prematurely extinguished. 
On the other hand, but for its healing power, the cut made 
by the lancet in the operation for blood-letting, the largest 
wound, or the broken bone, would never heal; its curative 
effects are further seen, by the spontaneous separation of a 
mortified limb, and when matter is guided to the surface 
from deep-seated parts of the body. 

The symptoms which denote the presence of inflammation 
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(when they exist together) are four in nomber, viz. pain/ 
redness, heat, and swelling ; if to these symptoms there be 
added smart fever, inflammatory fever is said to exist. The 
redness and heat are greater than in health; and it is im- 
portant to know, that inflammatory p2un is usually dggra- 
vated by pressure. This has been already referred to as 
marking the difference between colic and inflammation of 
the bowels. 

Inflammation terminates in various ways. It subsides, 
and the part returns to its former state without undergoing 
any material change, or various fluids may be formed as an 
effect of the inflammatory action ; this is witnessed in general 
dropsy, the result of cold, and after inflammation of the tes- 
ticle, or pleurisy; or a cream-like fluid called pus may be 
formed, an illustration of which has elsewhere been given 
under the head of *'ABSCEfl^s;" or ulceration may take place, 
the inflamed part being removed ; lastly, it may end in mor- 
tification or death of the part. 

The principal means or remedies for subduing inflamma- 
tion or inflammatory fever are low diet, rest, quietude, blood- 
letting (general and local), purgatives, tartar emetic, calomel, 
opium, and blisters.* The treatment of local inflammation 
consists in first removing, if possible, the exciting cause — a 
splinter of wood in the flesh, for instance, or a particle of 
sand in the eye, require removal before other means would be 

* Attention to regimen is of tlie greatest consequence in all inflammations. 
Animal food, and all solid aliments, as well as spirltaons and fermented liquors 
of every kind are to be withheld, until the acute symptoms have subsided, or 
until great debility or tardy convalescence render their employment justifiable; 
till then the diet should consist of farinaceous substances alone. In all cases of 
local inflammation, other than those of the most trivial character, the patient 
must not only be in bed, but kept in a state of perfect rest and quietude. This 
is necessary in aU cases ; and with the same object in view, various other 
precautions are necessary in the inflammation of particular organs — thus, 
an inflamed limb must be kept in a horizontal or slightly raised position, 
and at absolute rest— the head must be' raised when the brain or scalp is 
Inflamed— all efTorts'of voice must be prohibited If the lungs, or any of the 
organs of respiration, be the seat of the disease— darkness and silence must be 
enjoined in Inflammation of the eye and the ear, &c. &c. 
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available for subduing the inflammation they had lighted up- 
placing and keeping the part at perfect rest and in an ele- 
vated posture, leeching, cupping, scarification, cold and warm 
applications, and blisters. To prevent repetition, and further 
to assist the inquirer in the management of those important 
phenomena which follow and in themselves form the chief 
danger in so many diseases, and after so many injuries, 
these various measures may be here considered somewhat in 
detail. 

Blood-letting, — The importance of this measure, and the 
rules for its employment, have already been considered under 
the article "Blood-letting."* 

Purgatives^ after blood-letting, may be used in all cases 
at the commencement ; but in wounds of the bowels, or in 
compound fracture, they would be injurious by irritating or 
disturbing the inflamed part. Such purgatives as cause 
a free secretion from the liver and bowels, and evacuate 
them rapidly, are the best at first. A good dose of calomel, 
followed by a black draught, will answer the purpose well. 
In all cases of severe inflammation, it is necessary to keep up 
an action on the bowels throughout the complaint, but 
after the first few days the milder ought to be substituted 
for the stronger purgatives. 

Tartar Emetic-^This is a powerful auxiliary in subduing 
the severer local inflammations, especially of the lungs. One 
grain may be dissolved in 8 ounces of water, and an ounce 
of the solution given every fourth or sixth hour. 

Mercury is of great use, not only in arresting inflamma- 
tion but in preventing its mischievous consequences. From 
2 to 4 grains of calomel may be given every four or six hours, 
according to the urgency of the symptoms, and to prevent it 
passing off by the bowels 5 drops of laudanum are to be given 
with each dose; this may be continued till the mouth is 
slightly affected, but severe salivation must be guarded 

* Page 38. 
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against.* In some cases the stomach is so irritable that 
calomel cannot be introduced into the system in this way. 
When such is the case the object may be gained by rubbing 
1 or 2 drachms of strong mercurial ointment into the inner 
surface of the thigh several times a-day. It is difficult, in 
many cases impossible, to affect the mouths of very young 
children with calomel, but it will be known to have taken 
^ect when the flow of urine is considerably increased. 

Blisters are not to be used till the fever has been subdued 
by blood-letting or other means; it is chiefly in the latest 
stages of inflammation and in cases of a more chronic char- 
acter that they are used, and they should never be applied 
too near the seat of an acute disease. 

In many cases of inflammation of the extremities, follow- 
ing injury, all the constitutional remedies above recom- 
mended will require to be used. It only remains to notice 
cold and warm applications; the former to be useful must 
be k^t constantly applied, otherwise the pain will be ag- 
gravated when the heat returns. Spirits and water (in the 
proportion of one part of the former to six of the latterj 
may be used, or what is better a lotion composed of 2 
drachms of Goulard's extract, half-an-ounce of vinegar, and 
20 ounces of water. Warm or tepid applications have in 
many cases a better effect, but the best plan is to consult 
ike patienf 8 feelings, and to use whichever he finds most 
soothing. 

* Ylolent salivation fluently takes place with seamen, fh)m the reckless 
administration of calomel, especially for the cure of syphilis, but It also results 
flrom other causes than a too liberal use of the remedy, such as exposure to 
damp and cold while or immediately afler taking it. The symptoms are, swel- 
ling and inflammation of the glands in front of the ear and under the tongue, 
as well as of the tongue Itself, the cheeks, and tliroat, with a copious flow of 
foetid saliva, and ulceration or even slougliing of the gums. The best local ap- 
plications are brandy and water, or a watery solution of alum. The bowels 
Bust be kept open by mild laxatives, and as soon as the fever has abated tlie 
patient should have a generous diet, with quinine and elixir of vitrioL If the 
salivation proves obstinate, small and repeated blisters are to be applied behind 
the ears and to the throat. 
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In describing the following inflammations, it should be 
borne in mind that all the organs which are attacked with 
the acute are also liable to the chronic forms of this disease. 
An acute may merge into a chronic form of the complaint, 
or it may be chronic from the commencement. More in- 
sidious in their attacks, and characterised by fewer urgent 
symptoms when established, chronic inflammation admits of 
less bleeding and milder remedies generally; the diet also, 
although it must not be stimulating, ought to be more 
generous. 

in estimating the degree of danger, much depends upon 
the organ inflamed, and the patient's constitution and age; 
when occurring in parts essential to life, as the heart or 
windpipe, in broken-down constitutions or in aged persons, 
the danger will be imminent. 

The recovery from all the severer kinds of inflammation, 
such as that of the brain, bowels, or lungs, is always tedious, 
from the shock which the system has received. In almost 
all of them relapses are even more dangerous than the first 
attack of the disease, and the most efficient way of avoiding 
them will be to avoid premature exposure to cold and fa- 
tigue, and the too early use of animal food and stimulants. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BOWELS. 

A variety of structures are met with in the abdomen or 
belly, all of which are more or less liable to inflammation, 
but the treatment of all of them is nearly the same, and as 
their symptoms are not very dissimilar they may here be 
described under one general head. 

Oauses. — ^In addition to the causes of inflammation in 
general, already referred to, full meals of high-seasoned food, 
intemperance, and constipation also act as occasional causes. 

Symptoms. — This disorder sets in with cold shiverings, 
followed by a quickened pulse and other marks of fever ; pain 

M 
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is felt in the belly, which is increased on pressure, although 
in some cases pain of the back is more complained of for the 
first few hours. In some the disease developes itself sud- 
denly, and the pain in a short time becomes almost intolera- 
ble; in rarer cases its advance is more gradual, and the pain 
is felt only on pressure. With the majority, however, the 
pain is a prominent symptom; it is also constant; it may be 
felt in fits of greater severity, but it is never altogether 
absent. It is at first confined to one spot, and that about 
the navel, but in severe cases it speedily extends over the 
whole belly. The pulse averages about 100 or upwards in 
the minute; it varies a good deal in character, but is gene- 
rally small and wiry. The belly is swelled and tense ; the 
patient lies on his back, with his knees drawn up, and fre- 
quently complains of the weight of the bed-clothes. The 
bowels are generally confined, but when the disorder occurs 
in the course of typhus or other fevers looseness prevails. 
There is frequent and painfully ineffectual attempts to pass 
water, and vomiting is an urgent symptom; the patient's 
countenance is anxious, he is restless, and his strength al- 
most completely prostrated. 

Treatment. — Blood is to be taken from the arm. If 
the patient be robust, and does not faint under the bleeding, 
25 or 30 ounces may be taken at once; if the pain on pres- 
sure remains unabated, it must be repeated in three or four 
hours. Bleeding must not be desisted from on account of 
the apparent exhaustion which is witnessed early in this dis- 
ease; and in addition to general blood-letting, or as a sub- 
stitute for it in weakly patients, or where the seat of pain 
is limited in extent, from 12 to 20 leeches may be applied. 
Calomel and opium will now be of the greatest use, given 
as recommended under the general head of '^Inflamma- 
tion.'' Warm fomentations are to be applied to the whole 
belly, and to be repeated very frequently. Purgatives are 
not to be employed until blood has been taken, and then the 
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milder kinds, such as castor oil, are alone to be used. Clys- 
ters are of g^eat importance; they may be frequently used, 
and should never be neglected in cases of this nature. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BRAIX. 

Causes. — A full habit of body is a predisposing cause, 
and in countries where it prevails extensively it is frequently 
traceable to excessive fatigue, under exposure to the rays of 
a vertical sun. Coup de soleil (already referred to under 
the head of Apoplexy") is supposed to be a highly aggra- 
vated form of this affection. In this country, anxiety of 
mind, an inordinate use of spirituous liquors, erysipelas, 
and injuries of the head are among the most frequent of 
the immediate causes. 

Symptoms. — Although variable in its approach, this for- 
midable complaint usually comes on with severe headach ; 
and a tightness across the forehead, high fever, redness of 
the eyes and face, intolerance of light and sound, contraction 
of the pupils, extreme restlessness, and fierce delirium (dur- 
ing which a disposition to self-injury is a prominent feature) 
soon follow. Nausea and vomiting are also frequently pre- 
sent, and the tongue is white. This state of high excitement 
is frequently followed in two days or less by symptoms of 
great depressiouy the patient falling into a state of almost 
profound insensibility. 

Treatment. — The principal remedies in this highly dan- 
gerous complaint are blood-letting, the most active purga- 
tives, and cold applications to the head; and here, as in all 
inflammation of important organs, to be at all useful, the 
remedial measures must be very early used. Blood must 
be taken from the arm in a full stream till faintness is ob- 
served to come on, and the bleeding must be repeated in 
the course of a very few hours, if the symptoms do not 
abate. If leeches can be had, six or eight should also be ap- 
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plied behind each ear. Oroton oil^ or calomel and jalap, must 
then be given in suflficiently large doses, and their action 
assisted by brisk injections. The head should be at once 
shaved, kept constantly wetted with ice or ice-cold water, 
and slightly raised; the feet may be placed in hot water in 
which mustard has been mixed. When the period of ex- 
citement is over, and the patient falls into the state above 
described, blisters may be applied to the nape of the neck, 
behind the ears, or to the head itself; and should the ex- 
haustion continxAey beef tea, or even wine, may be cautiously 
given. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE EAR. 

The external passage leading to the Ear is often inflamed, 
and although common to both children and adults it is much 
more frequent in the former. 

Causes.— Exposure to colds and draughts is the most 
frequent cause of the acute form, but it also frequently 
occurs either along with or subsequent to other forms of 
disease, such as small-pox, measles, and scarlet fever. It 
prevails most in those of a weak or scrofulous habit of body. 

Symptoms. — In an acu);e form the disease is often sudden, 
and in a brief space of time, in addition to fever of a more 
or less urgent character, intense pain is felt in the ear, the 
membrane lining which appears swollen, and discharging 
matter; the slightest touch or iBovement of the ear increases 
the pain; in severe cases the surrounding skin and side of 
the head is swelled and inflamed; the complaint seldom 
subsides in less than two or three days, the pain and fever 
abating in proportion to the amount of discharge. In 
weakly or scrofulous habits, chronic inflammation is left, 
which may last for months or years; an acrid and ofl^ensive 
discharge with impaired hearing being the principal symp- 
toms. There is a very great risk of the hearing being irre- 
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coyerably lost, not only in long continued chronic cases but 
in the i^gravated attacks of an acute form. 

Trbatmbnt. — In addition to leeches, warm fomentations 
or warm linseed meal or camomile poultices to the ear it- 
self, and the constitutional remedies recommended for the 
treatment of inflammation in general, will be necessary* 
Everything the patient takes must be in a liquid form, to 
prevent the increase of pain caused by moving the jaws in 
mastication. After the bowels have been freely moved, a 
dose of laudanum may be given at night to allay the pain. 
In the chronic form the diet must be nourishing, even quin> 
ine may be necessary in debilitated habits; and half-a-grain 
of calomel should be given occasionally at bed-time, followed 
by a little senna in the morning. A small fly blister behind 
the ears or to the nape of the neck is a useful remedy, and 
it may be frequently repeated. Attention to cleanliness is 
indispensable; the ear ought to be bathed with a little tepid 
water several times a-day. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES. 

In every case of Inflammation of the Eyes, occurring on 
board^hip, the patient should be separated as far as possible 
from his fellow-passengers. Even in its simplest form it is 
one of the complaints which not only become highly con- 
tagious, but which acquire an additional malignity where 
numbers of people are crowded together. The common, 
the purulent, and the scrofulous forms of Opthalmia will be 
here considered. 



ACUTE OPTHALMIA, OR COMMON 
INFLAMMATION OF THE EYE. 

Causes. — The presence of foreign bodies in the eye, dis- 
order of the stomach and bowels, cold, and damp. 
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Symptoms. — Smarting heat, stiffness and dryness of the 
eye, and a feeling as if sand had got into it. The white of 
the eye heeomes of a scarlet colour, there is intolerance of 
light, on exposure of the eye the tears flow, and there is 
more or less headach and fever. 

When particles of any foreign substance are suspected as 
the cause, these must of course be looked for and removed 
as speedily as possible. An excellent method of accomplish- 
ing this is to use a camel-hair pencil previously soaked in 
water. If the stomach is foul, it will be well to commence 
with an emetic or a dose of calomel, followed by one of salts 
and senna. Fomentations are to be applied to the eye, which 
may be either tepid or cold, according to the patient's 
choice. The edges of the eyelid ought to be smeared at 
night with a little fresh lard, and a green shade should be 
worn over hcth eyes as long as there is much intolerance of 
light. The necessity for leeches and general blood-letting 
will depend upon the amount of pain and fever, and the 
constitution and age of the patient. In severe cases, it will 
be necessary to give repeated doses of calomel. Lowering 
measures roust not be used when this form of inflammation 
occurs in a delicate subject; in such, after clearing out the 
bowels, a good diet, exposure to moderate light and cool 
air, and the use of an astringent lotion, composed of three 
or four grains of sulphate of zinc to the ounce of water, 
will do more good. 

1>ITRI'L.ENT (CONTAGIOUS OR EGYPTIAN) 

OPTHALMIA. 

Oausbs. — The introduction of lime or sand into the eye, 
and cold. The inhabitants of Egypt are peculiarly subject 
to it, owing to the strong sunshine and the sand with which 
the air is loaded; but the form of inflammation last described 
is very apt to pass into this severer affection, where deficient 
vi^iuilation exists and cleanliness is not attended to. 
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Symptoms. — Stiffness, itchiDg, and watering of the eye, 
with feeling as if dust were in it. The eyelids are swollen, 
and stick together during sleep; the inner surface of the 
lids will appear intensely red and thick; in a short time the 
white of the eye also acquires the same red and swollen 
appearance and discharges a copious secretion of thickish 
matter. Smart burning pain of the cheek and temples is 
complained of, and there is severe headach and fever; the 
lids become so much swollen that the patient cannot open 
the eye. 

Treatment. — At the commencement of the disease, a 
few drops of a solution made by dissolving four or five grains 
of caustic* in an ounce of water, is to be put into the eye 
several times a-day; and warm fomentiitions containing 
about a grain of alum to the ounce of water used. The 
patient must be confined to bed in a darkened berth ; the 
diet must be low, and purgatives with small and repeated 
doses of tartar emetic given. But should the disease have 
advanced farther before any steps are taken — should there 
be high fever with headach, and a full, strong pulse, it 
will be right to bleed freely, and in addition to purgatives 
to combine small doses of calomel with the tartar emetic. 
Dover's powder may be given at bed-time to allay the pain. 
The head must be kept raised; the eye should be frequently 
but gently washed out with tepid water; after which a 
few drops of the caustic solution, already recommended, 
should be dropped in with a camel-hair pencil. As the 
swelling abates this solution may be increased in strength. 
Small blisters to the back of the ears will be serviceable 
when the disease is advanced, t 

• In making a solution of caastic, rain water or water that has been boiled 
should be used. 

t QoNOBBHOSAi. OPTHALHiA— the most destructive form of inflammation tn 
which the eye is subject— is caused by the discharge which characterises gon- 
orrhoea coming in contact with it. 
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SCROFULOUS OPTHALMIA. 

This form of complaint is common to scrofulous and 
weakly children. Its chief characteristics are great intoler- 
ance of light, the head being obstinately turned away from 
it, and a profuse flow of water from the eyes when opened. 
It will be farther observed, that the eye is not red nor in- 
flamed in this as in the other varieties. The general health 
must be looked to. At the commencement of the disease, 
the stomach and bowels should be cleared out by an emetic, 
followed by a dose of grey powder and rhubarb. When the 
feverishness which is met with at first has subsided, quinine 
will be found highly useful. Both eyes must be protected 
by a shade. The distressing intolerance of light will be 
best relieved by applying cold lotions (cold w^ater containing 
ft little vinegar or spirits) over the eyes, forehead, and 
temples. A few drops of a weak solution of caustic (one 
grain to the ounce of water), or of opium wine, may be 
dropped into the eye once or twice a-day. A small blister 
may be applied behind the ears, or to the nape of the neck. 
If the complaint has lasted for some time, the diet should be 
nourishing. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, AND 

ORAVEL. 

Causes. — Exposure to cold and damp; occasionally the 
passage of a stone from the kidney to the bladder; and, on 
shore, severe horse exercise. 

Symptoms. — Severe pain on either side of the centre of 
the back, on a level with or a little above the haunch bones; 
the pain extends to the groins, and is generally attended 
with numbness of the thigh and retraction of the testicle; 
there is also sickness and vomiting. So far the symptoms 
also denote the passage of a stone from the kidney to the 
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bladder, constituting what is known in familiar language 
as a *< fit of the grayel;"* bat when, in addition, there is 
smart fever, with a great diminution or an entire suspension 
of the secretion of urine. Inflammation of the Kidney may 
be inferred to exist. 

Treatment. — The pain attending a Bt of the gravel will 
be mitigated, and the passage of the stone accelerated, by 
the use of the warm bath and friction over the back. In. 
flammation of the kidney must be subdued by the means 
already described, but the purgatives used must be of a 
mild character; and emollient injections, by the bowels, are 
to be frequently administered. Barley water or linseed tea 
should be freely drank, but no blisters are to be used in this 
complaint. The warm bath may be used after blood has 
been freely drawn. In those subject to this form of inflam- 
mation, warm clothing is indispensable, and all situations in 
or by which perspiration is checked are to be avoided. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LIVER. 

Causes. — A strong predisposition to both the acute and 
chronic forms of Inflammation of the Liver, is given by a 
residence in hot climates, in which it is a disease of very 
common occurrence; full living, the habitual and excessive 
use of spirituous liquors, blows, and other mechanical inju- 
riee also act as occasional causes. 

Symptoms. — Pain of a very severe and permanent char- 
acter is felt on the right side, over the liver, and shoots to 
the back and shoulder; but when the deeper seated portion 
of the organ is first inflamed, the pain is of a dull character; 
the tongue is white and dry, the breathing hurried, there is 
a dry cough, and difficulty of lying on the left side. Dysen- 

* A person is said to have gravel when he passes small stones, or small par- 
ticles of grit or sand along with the urine. No one who has these symptoms, 
or who has suffered from a " fit of the gravel " while at sea, should fail to con- 
sult a medical roan immediately on his arrival in port. 
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tery sometimes exists in connection with the disease, and 
large masses of firm and greenish mucous are not unfre- 
quently thrown off by the bowels. Jaundice (which occa- 
sionally occurs in England in connection with this disordeir) 
is a ii-equent accompaniment in hot countries. The urine is 
of a deep saffron colour, the pulse is frequent and hard, the 
skin hot and dry, and there is generally nausea, Yomiting, 
or hiccup. 

In favourable cases the inflammation passes off without 
further injury, but in hot climates the disease often advances 
with great rapidity, and an abscess is soon formed ; the for- 
mation of which, it has been observed, is sometimes as rapid, 
when the pain is trifling as when it is severe. (The symp- 
toms by which matter is known to have formed have already 
been described under the article "Abscess.") The progress 
of such a tumour in the liver is subject to great variety; it> 
may burst into the stomach or bowels, and when it does so, 
often proves immediately fatal; or it may burst externally, 
when recovery very generally takes place; but the inflam- 
mation frequently takes a more favourable course. 

The acute not unfrequently passes into the chronic form 
of the complaint. Although the latter is occasionally the > 
result of some obscure disease existing in the liver itself, 
its symptoms are those of the acute disorder, occurring in 
a minor degree. 

It is not always an easy matter to distinguish between 
inflammation of the liver and that occurring within the 
chest; but the frequent occurrence of jaundice, the hard 
and dfy cough, and the pain which is felt by pressure over 
the liver, all serve to distinguish the former. 

Treatment. — The principal remedies are blood-letting, 

general and local,* purgatives, blisters, and mercury. In 

hot countries, the first bleeding should be a large one, and 

on the first return of pain the bleeding should be repeated. 

* The blood drawn in this disease has a greenish appearance. 
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Leeches must, at the same time, he applied over the seat of 
pain. In the milder form of the complaint, which occurs 
in temperate climates, less blood will require to be taken ; 
purgatives are of more signal service, followed by mercury 
and blisters. Should an abscess form, the hectic sjfmptoms 
which ensue will require very diflferent treatment. Calomel 
must no longer be given, but a generous diet and tonics will 
be necessary. In the chronic form of the disease, it will 
seldom be requisite to take blood from the arm; but leeches, 
blisters, tepid bathing, moderate exercise on deck, and fre- 
quently repeated doses of blue pill and epsom salts will be 
necessary. 

JAUNI>IOE. 

This, although an occasional symptom of both forms of 
the disease just described, arises from many other causes. 
Its symptoms, yellowness of the skin and eyes, whitish-co- 
loured stools, and saffron-coloured urine, are well known. 
When associated with inflammation of the liver, mercury 
is the chief remedy. In all other acute cases, unattended 
with pain, strong purgatives are highly useful. When the 
passage of a gall stone is the cause, which will be the case 
when fits of severe pain, nausea, and vomiting accompany 
it, full doses of laudanum and the use of the warm bath 
are the remedies. 



INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, AND 

PLEURISY. 

From its occurring at every period of life, and in every 
quarter of the globe, as well as from the fact that one attack 
gives a strong liability to another, and that it is one of the 
most frequent causes of consumption in those not heredi- 
tarily predisposed to it, Inflammation of the Lungs is per- 
haps the most interesting of all the disorders of this class. 
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Causes. — It occurs daring the progress and forms the 
chief danger of other diseases, such as the eruptive fevers, 
hoopiqg-cough, rheumatism, &c.; hut the most frequent 
among the immediate causes are cold and damp, and habi- 
tual indulgence in the use of spirituous liquors. 

Symptoms. — These vary remarkably at the outset. In 
some the disorder makes considerable strides before its na- 
ture is suspected, so slight is the constitutional disturbance 
or fever; in a second set of cases, a cold shivering is fol- 
lowed at once by inflammatory fever and all the character- 
istics of the complaint; while in a third set of cases, a cough 
or cold, with or without a feeling of depression and weari- 
ness, precedes the development of more urgent symptoms for 
several weeks. When fairly established, the usual evidences 
of the disease, in addition to fever, are — pain or stitch more 
or less severe on one side of the chest, a sense of tightness, 
difficulty of breathing, cough, and the expectoration of a 
peculiar tough rust-coloured mucous. The countenance 
has an anxious and not unfrequently a puffed appearance; 
the pulse is generally oppressed, labouring, and full; the 
breath is unusually hot; and the whole surface of the body 
has a hot or parched feeling. The complaint, like the other 
inflammations described, may terminate in restoration to 
health; but in too many instances, irremediable disease of 
the lungs is the consequence. 

Treatment. — ^Effectual as blood-letting is in subduing 
other forms of inflammation, it is a measure of still greater 
efficacy in this ; but no time is to be lost, as the disease is 
alike rapid in its course and fatal in its tendency. The 
patient must therefore be placed in an upright position, and 
at once bled from a large opening; the bleeding must be 
continued till the sense of tightness is removed, and the 
breathing relieved, or until fainting appears to be at hand; 
and the operation must be repeated within six hours, if the 
relief is not decided. Should the pain felt in the chest be 
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severe, leeches must also be applied. The patient ought 
to be forbidden to speak much. Hfter bleeding, two tea- 
spoonfuls of a solution, made by dissolving one grain of tar- 
tar emetic in one ounce of warm water, may be given every 
second or third hour. Should it continue to cause vomiting 
or purging afler the second dose, four drops of laudanum 
may be given with it. The remedy next in importance is 
calomel; and in order to affect the gums speedily, two grains 
of this may be given every second hour. When the fever is 
abated, large blisters are to be applied over the chest. Active 
purging is less beneficial in this than in inflammation of 
the brain; still, a laxative must be given at the outset, and 
repeated occasionally if the bowels are not otherwise opened 
once a day. In this, as in all similar diseases, should the 
powers of life begin to flag, stimulants will be required. 

When the lungs become inflamed in the course of con- 
tinued fevers and other disorders, the symptoms will not be 
so apparent; but if recognised, leeches, cupping, and blisters 
must be trusted to, in place of more vigorous remedies. 
Convalescence from this disease, as well as from pleurisy, 
requires more than usual care. 

PLEURISY. 

The complaint just described was inflammation of the 
substance of the lung, whereas Pleurisy consists in inflam- 
mation of the membrane in which the lungs are enveloped. 
The former rarely exists without a modification of the lat- 
ter, but the latter is frequently met without the former. 
It is caused either by exposure to cold and damp, or by the 
splintered ends of broken ribs. The symptoms somewhat 
resemble those of the last-named disease, but it is generally 
preceded by a cold shivering; and when established, the 
pulse is harder, and the pain or stitch in the side sharper, 
the breathing is short and hurried, and the pain is much 
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increased by coagfaing and by certain movements of the 
body. Pleurisy terminates in various ways; in recovery, in 
tying down the lungs to the side, or by a fluid being, poured 
out which causes swelling and continues seriously to em- 
barrass the breathing. 

Blood must be taken from the arm till the pain is relieved, 
and a full breath can be drawn with freedom, or until faint- 
ness is produced. A return of pain and catching in the 
breathing, will demand a repetition of the blood-letting. 
Tartar emetic is not so useful a remedy in this as in the 
last form of disease, but calomel is equally so. If the pain 
continues without much fever, the side must be leeched, 
then blistered. Should swelling follow after the fever has 
subsided, the patient's gums must be kept tender, by giving 
a blue pill or a small dose of calomel once or twice in the 
twenty-four hours. Small doses of nitre must also be given, 
repeated blisters applied, and low diet enjoined. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE STOMACH. 

In an acute form, this inflammation is rarely met with, 
unless as a consequence of swallowing corrosive and acrid 
poisons;* while all that need be said here of the chronic form 
of the complaint, has been already stated under the head of 
" Indigestion," with which it is for the most part intimately 
connected. 

The symptoms of the acute form are, fever of a low kind, 
with a small sharp pulse, burning pain in the stomach, and 
vomiting; the skin and extremities are cold and damp, and 
the features shrunk; there is thirst, with short and difficult 
breathing; abd when the result of poison, there is generally 
looseness of the bowels, with griping. 

The offending substance must be dislodged or neutralised, 
in the manner recommended under the head of "Poisons." 

• See " PoisoNB." 
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In Other cases, not the effect of poisoning, blood must be 
taken from the arm to the extent of 6 or 8 oz.; and if the 
pulse become stronger and fuller, two or three times that 
quantity may be taken before the arm is tied up. Leeches, 
followed by warm light poultices, should be applied over the 
pit of the stomach. Injections of warm water alone are to 
be thrown into the bowels, or if they are confined, some of 
the stronger injections* must be used; after the operation 
of which, a laudanum injection is to be given. The diet 
must, for a considerable time, be of the blandest possible 
description. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE THROAT, 

OR QUINSY. 

In some instances this is a slight, in others a severe form 
of complaint, the difference depending upon the extent and 
nature of the parts involved in the inflammation. Some 
people are unusually susceptible of Inflammatory Sore 
Throat; and in most of those who have had repeated attacks, 
the tonsils are left permanently enlarged. 

In slight cases, an emetic powder at the commencement, 
or cooling purgatives, confinement to bed, low diet, and the 
application of hartshorn and oil to the outside of the throat 
will generally suffice. It is too much the custom to treat 
all kinds of inflammatory sore throat with strong astringent 
gargles, which, by adding to the irritation, often do mis< 
chief. Warm water alone, or inhaling the steam of warm 
water, will answer best in most cases, whether of a mild or 
more severe kind. 

If the pain and fever do not subside but increase at the 
end of a few days; if the patient has great difliculty in open- 
ing his mouth, and complains of a beating pain felt shooting 
to the ear, and the swelling with the difficulty of breathing 

• See " Enemas." 
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increase, then an abscess is forming in the tonsils, and until 
this bursts he will not be mach relieved. Nothing so moch 
facilitates the ripening of this abscess as inhaling the steam 
of warm water, and applying some warm poultice externally. 
If the pain and difficulty of breathing is urgent, and the 
patient be robust, bleeding from the arm, as well as the 
application of leeches to the outside of the throat, wiU be 
necessary. Mustard poultices and blisters are more espe- 
cially useful in severe cases when matter does not form, or 
when, after the abscess bursts, some degree of pain and 
difficulty of swallowing continue. Attempts to lance the 
abscess in the throat must never be made by a non-profes- 
sional person. 

Lunar caustic is the best form of application when the 
tonsils are permanently enlarged. 

INSANITY. 

It will be quite unnecessary here to attempt a description 
of the varieties of Madness. It will be sufficient to state, in 
general terms, that in what is known as the furious form 
of the malady — when the attack is sudden and the fever 
runs high— ceaseless vigilance will be required, not only to 
prevent the patient from destroying himself, but from de- 
stroying or injuring others. A firm yet conciliatory manner 
is necessary with every insane person; and although severe 
bodily restraint is in general to be deprecated, still, on- board 
ship, unless the patient is under the care of interested and 
humane relatives, a seveVer restraint will be necessary than 
that justifiable in most other situations. 

In all cases, the diet should be simple, but (unless during 
the high fever which so oflen accompanies an acute attack) 
nourishing, the object being to support the system without 
heating it. Medical treatment to be beneficial must be very 
early begun, and the principal remedies are those which 
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have elsewhere heen recommended for the treatment of 
inflammation in general. The head must at once he shaved, 
and kept wet with cold applications; the feet, at the same 
time, being occasionally placed in warm water containing 
mastard. In cases of longer standing, the eiforts of nature 
and the moral management of the patient are to be alone 
trusted to; and it may be stated, that a humane system of 
management is much more favourable to recovery than an 
unfeeling one. 

It is worthy of notice, that a large number of the cases of 
acute insanity which occur among seamen, can be traced to 
indulgence in the use of spirituous liquors. 

INTOXICATION. 

It has been elsewhere remarked in this work, that indul- 
gence in spirituous liquors, instead of enabling a person to 
resist disease, cidds greatly to the chance of his being affected 
tf/ith it. Such indulgence has further been seen to produce 
delirium tremens, and, in the preceding article, it has been 
shown to be one of the most frequent causes of insanity; but 
it does more, for the votaries of intemperance are not un- 
frequently suddenly cut off by apoplexy. 

Should a person, after drinking deeply, be found lying 
with the loss of sensation, thought, and voluntary motion ; 
and should it be found impossible to rouse him, by shaking 
or pinching, then the danger is great indeed. Everything 
tight must be instantly removed from the neck, and the 
head slightly elevated above the level of the body. If the 
countenance is red, and the white of the eyes gorged with 
blood, then a moderate bleeding from the arm and cold 
applications to the head will be necessary. If vomiting has 
taken place, and consciousness should so far return, the 
vomiting may be encouraged by getting the patient to. 
drink some tepid water; but emetics must not be given if 

N 
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there seems to be a strong tend^M^j of blood to the bead. 
Iq sach cases, two drops of eroton oil may be placed on the 
tongue. The after-treatment of such a case ooght po be 
similar to that recommended in recovery from immersicm.* 

ITCH 

Is highly ^sontagioos, bat in that particular sense only 
which implies contact or touch; it cannot be comknunicated 
through the medium of atmospheric effluyia, but by touch- 
ing the infected person, his clothes, or something he has 
handled. Fortunately there is a specific remedy for it, viz. 
sulphur. The patient should be made to wash himself 
night and morning with soap and water, and after this, to 
rub the affected parts with sulphur ointment. The neces- 
sity of separating a person affected with Itch from the other 
passengers, and the utmost attention to cleanliness, is soffi- 
ciently obvious; and not only the person so affected, bat his 
clothes and cooking and other utensils, should be placed in 
the hospital, or other empty berth, till a cure is effected. 

DISEASES & INJURIES OF JOINTS. 

The causes of Inflammation of Joints may be constitution- 
al or local. The former are the gouty or rheumatic habits 
of body, syphilis, the abuse of mercury, cold, &c.; the latter, 
blows, strains, or penetrating wounds. When the result of 
injury, especially of a penetrating wound, the danger is 
often very great. 

8T1IPT0H8. *— Severe aching pain aggravated by the 
slightest motion,^ swelling and redness of the skin over the 
joint, and fever. The swelling comes on almost immediately 
after the pain; and if the joint is near the surface, the fluid 
which causes it is felt to fluctuate freely. 

« See " Daowiriifo,** 
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Treatment. — When the result of injury, it is indispen- 
sable that the joint should be kept perfectly motionless; this 
quietude will be best secured, when practicable, by applying 
a splint on either side, and securing it by a bandage at each 
end, and at a little distance from the joint. If the joint is 
a large one, the knee for instance, and the patient is robust, 
blood must be taken fVoro the arm; if not, leeches are to be 
applied; moderate purging and small and repeated doses of 
tartar emetic will also be necessary. In severe cases, calomel 
in combination with opium must be given till the mouth is 
affected; and a dose of laudanum will be necessary at bed- 
time to relieve the pain. Warm moist applicatipns to the 
joint afford great relief; and the readiest and best method 
of applying these is to envelope the part with several layers of 
flannel cloth wrung out of hot water. Blisters must never 
be applied during the acute stage. 

When connected with rheumatism, several joints will be' 
affected; in sudi cases, hydriodate of potass, or calomel, and 
opium are the remedies. Occurring in a gouty subject, col- 
chicum is to be used; and when connected with syphilis, 
hydriodate of potass and sarsaparilla are to be given. 

In cases of chronic inflammation of the joints there is 
also swelling; but the pain is of a dull or aching kind, nor 
is it generally increased by motion, but the joint feels weak 
and relaxed, and in neglected cases it is ultimately destroyed. 

Existing in connection with some constitutional cause, the 
treatment must be similar to that already indicated; but 
when the result of locaF injury, the joint must be kept at 
rest by a splint and bandage. It should be kept wetted with 
cold lotiops, and blood must be occasionally abstracted by 
leeches — the general health being, at the same time, care- 
fully attended to. A suocession of small blisters will be ser- 
viceable; these, however, must not be placed directly over, but 
near to the joint. If it be superficial, as at the knee, artar 
emetic ointment or croton oil liniment may be applied; 
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but discontinaed if they increase the heat or pain. If after 
the inflammation has completely subsided, the joint be left 
iiiffi daily gentle attempts may be made to bend it; and 
unless this be rudely done, which would cause inflammation, 
a considerable degree of motion is often restored to the joint. 
There are other forms of disease to .which joints are sub- 
ject, to which, however, it would be unprofitable to refer in 
.a work like the present. In general terms it may be men- 
tioned, that in all cases of injury to the joints, perfect rest is 
essential; and as it is highly dangerous to allow the admis- 
sion of air to a joint, wounds communicating with them 
mu9,% at once be closed* 



MUMPS. 

This is the name given to inflammation of the gland si- 
tuated between the front of the ear and angle of the jaw. 
It is ushered in by feverish symptoms, and the swelling 
gradually extends over the face and neck; but the complunt 
generally passes off in a few days without matter forming. 
It chiefly attacks children, is evidently contagious, and often 
epidemic. In other cases it is the result of cold; and it not 
unfrequently occurs after, and retards recovery from, scarlet 
and other fevers. 

A purgative, the application of warm fomentations, and 
confinement below during the progress of the inflammation 
and for a day or two subsequent to its disappearance, will 
in most cases be all that is necessary; but. in severe cases, 
leeches and the other means recommended for subduing 
local inflammation will be requisite. 

* What is called *< homemaid's knee,'* ftom its fyeqnen^. occurrence among 
Bcrvantfl who press much on the knee when scrubbing floors, &c. Is a swelling 
txterior to and in front of the knee Joint. It is often attended, too, with verj 
great pain and fever, and requires rest, leeches, warm fomentations, and pur- 
gatives. If not relieved by these means, it must be punctured, and otherwise 
treated In the manner recommended for acute abscess. 
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NETTLE RASH. 

The symptoms of this complaint (which is intimately con- 
nected with derangement of the stomach and bowels) are 
well known. In most instances it can be traced to the use 
of some particular or unaccustomed article of food; sickness, 
oppression about the stomach, giddiness, and the eruption 
all appearing within an hour or two after the offending sub- 
stance has been swallowed. In an acute form, it is a disease 
of little or no danger, and vomiting and purging often prove 
its natural cure; when this does not occur the treatment is 
obvious — an emetic or purgative will be requisite. There is, 
however, a chronio form of the complaint, which comes and 
goes, it may be, for a long time; in such a case, it will be 
necessary to abstain from every article of diet which may at 
any previous period have caused the disorder, and to take a 
blue pill occasionally at bed-time, to be followed in the morn- 
ing by a dose of rhubarb or castor-oil. Sea-bathing will 
sometimes be of service. When the itching is extreme, the 
parts may be dusted over with flour. 

PILES. 

The small tumours known by this name are in some cases 
situated within the bowels, when they generally cause great 
' inconvenience by protruding at each motion, and when they 
frequently bleed from' the straining and pressure to which 
they are then subjected. In other cases, they are found 
either at the margin of, or external to, the passage; and in 
either instance, when inflamed, give rise to great pain and 
uneasiness. 

Oauses. — Persons who suffer from disease of the lungs 
or liver, or who are subject to habitu&l constipation of the 
bowels, and those of a full habit of body, are very liable to 
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this complaint; but the most frequent among the immediate 
causes, are-— the repeated use of the stronger kinds of pur- 
gatives (aloes especially), exposure to cold and wet> and 
sitting on damp ground. 

Tbbatmbnt. — The stout and plethoric who are subject to 
piles, ought to live abstemiously and take plenty of exercise. 
The bowels should, at the same time, be regulated by some 
mUd aperient, capable of procuring daily soft eyacoations, 
without straining or griping^->such as castor-oil, senna, sul- 
phur, cream^of- tartar, or magnesia. In cases of long-stand- 
ing, occurring in those advanced in years, and accompanied 
with a discharge of mucous, thirty or forty drops of balsam 
of copaiba may be taken every morning. If the piles are 
inflamed, it will be necessary for the patient to rest in bed, 
and confine himself to a low diet; and a more severe form 
of inflammation will require the application of leeches, warm 
fomentations, or poultices. A dose of calomel, with ten drops 
of laudanum, is to be given at' bed-time, followed, early in 
the morning, by a dose of castor-oil. In the majority of 
instances, where the inflammation is attended with severe 
pain, warm applications afford most relief; but should cold 
be preferred, a lotion composed of twenty ounces of water, 
two drachms of Goulard's extract, and half an ounce of 
laudanum may be substituted. The same kind of treatment 
is applicable to cases the result of constipation. In all, per- 
feet cleanliness being an essential measure, the parts should 
be washed with soap and water afWr each motion. Gall 
ointment, with the addition of 16 or 20 drops of €k>ulard's 
extract to each ounce, or a lotion composed of one drachm 
of sulphate of zinc to a quart of water, are among the best 
local applications. 

PLAGUE. 

This appalling disorder, which may here be briefly de- 
scribed as a contagious, malignant, and fatal fever, attended 
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with swellings in the groiD, arm-pits, and other parts of the 
body, is almost wholly confined to Egypt, and the countries 
immediately adjacent; and as few, if any, passenger ships 
from this country traverse its course — as, moreover, the 
treatment necessary in this malady is in all essential respects 
similar to that required in Continued and Typhus Fevers 
(already described), the author deems it unnecessary to do 
more here than refer the reader to the articles on Contagion, 
Fever, and Abscess; the swellings in Plague demanding the 
same treatment as that recommended for abscesses in general. 

PREGNANCY AND CHILDBIRTH. 

Among the causes of Abortion, already described, mechani- 
cal violence has been alluded to; and on board ship, especially 
in bad weather, the greatest caution will be requisite, on 
the part of the pregnant female, to avoid falls and other 
mechanical injuries; but irrespective of this accident, at sea 
as on shore, certain changes take place in the system during 
Pregnancy, giving rise in many instances to much suffering 
and uneasiness, which it is of importance to know how to 
alleviate. Although it must at the same time be remem- 
bered, that as many of these symptoms are the result of 
mechanical causes^-the effect of pressure produced by the 
enlargement of the womb — their entire removal is impos. 
sible, for they can only altogether cease when the child i& 
born, — still the distress may, in many cases, be mitigated. 

Sickness, although a salutary symptom during the earlier 
months, not unfrequently gives rise to serious suffering 
when protracted. If, in such a case, the treatment elsewhere 
recommended for derangement of the stomach fails to afford 
relief, the pit of the stomach itself may be covered with a 
hot flannel on which camphorated spirits of wine and a little 
laudanum has been sprinkled^ or a mustard poultice may be 
applied in the same situation. Great advantage will fre- 
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quently be deriyed from the free use of lemon juice aad 
water, or by occasionally taking a little clove tea. In this, 
as in all cases of suffering daring pregnancy, whether from 
constipation, cough, palpitation, colic, or headach, the bowels 
must be regulated by the use of mild laxatives and an oc- 
casional blue pill. Carbonate of soda will be found among 
the best remedies for the relief of heartburn and acidity. If 
looseness of the bowels be much complained of, small doses 
of Dover's powder, four to five grains, at intervals of four 
or six hours, will generally succeed in checking it. 

No female who may have required medical aid in a case 
of difficult labour^ will have the temerity to place herself 
again in a position where that aid cannot be obtained ; nor 
is it advisable for any one to risk a confinement on board of 
a ship in which there is no qualified medical practitioner; 
but when labour does overtake a female in these circnm. 
stances, she should, prior to its commencement, not only 
have everything likely to be requisite placed in a box and 
lashed beside her berth, but also have the services of some 
experienced fellow-passenger secured. To the latter, the 
following brief directions may not be unacceptable: — ^If the 
patient's bowels have been confiped, a full dose of castor oil 
should be given when the pains are first felt ; or if the pains 
follow each other rapidly, and the birth of the child promise 
to be speedily accomplished, an injection will suffice. When 
the head of the child is near the birth, the part on which it 
presses, and which it distends and pushes before it, ought to 
be well supported by the assistant's open hand till the head 
is bom; the same support should be afforded when the 
shoulders are being expelled. The cord should be firmly 
tied about three inches from the child's navel, but not till it 
has ceased to beat; and to prevent the ligature slipping off, 
the cord should be cut about an inch from it; the child 
should then be removed, washed, speedily clothed, and placed 
in the mother's bosom ; it must on no account be taken near 
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the open hatchway or exposed to a draught . If the afterbirth 
is longer of coming away than usual, the assistant may keep 
the cord gently on the stretch between and during the pains, 
hut it must not he forcibly pulled; the patient should at the 
same time be directed to make friction over her belly with 
her hand. After it has come away, a broad bandage is to 
he applied round the belly with a moderate degree of tight- 
ness, and the wet clothes must then be removed from under 
her. If severe discharge comes on, without pain^ which 
will be known by the patient becoming pale and faint, cloths 
wrung out of cold water must be applied to the loins and 
genitals, a tea-spoonful or two of brandy must be frequently 
given, and hartshorn applied to the nostrils; but with this 
single exception, spirits of every kind must be withheld, not 
only during labour, but throughout the whole period of 
convalescence. The child should be applied to the breast 
within four hours after delivery. The diet of the mother 
should for several days be of the lightest possible description, 
j^and in no case will it be advisable for her to leave, her bed 
until the eighth day after the birth of the child. 

Milk fever and abscess of the breasts have been described 
under the head of '^Femalb Disbasbs;" and some of the 
earlier complaints of infantile life under the head of " Dis- 
EA8BS OF Children.'' 

POISONS. 

The treatment to be followed afler the inhalation of 
poisonous gases, has been indicated under the head of << Dis- 
eases OF THE Heart." Mineral, vegetable, and animal 
Poisons will be noticed here. 

It may be stated generally, that when poison of any kind 
has been swallowed, not a moment should be lost in getting 
it removed from the stomach by the action of an emetic; 
and in no instance can harm be produced by making the 
patient swallow copious draughts of diluent di'inks, such as 
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broth, gruel, milk, or warm water alone; nay, in most cases, 
they do most essential service, not only by dUuting the poi- 
son, and thus so far preventing its injurious influence upon 
the coats of the stomach, but by themselves promotin^^ 
vomiting and assisting the action of the emetic. Large 
quantities of warm water may therefore be given, while 
more active emetic is being prepared; and to hurry the 
vomiting, the patient ought to tickle the back of his throat 
with his finger, or he or another may use a feather for that 
purpose. 

Any of the following may be used, whichever is selected 
being administered in about a gill of warm water. If vomit- 
ing has not come on, or if arsenic or opium has been taken, 
the sulphate of zinc should be preferred if quite at hand, but 
no time is to be lost in waiting for it. That which is readiest 
must have the preference. 

A Dessert- Spoonful of Mustard; 
20 Grains of Sulphate of Zinc, or White Vitriol; 
5 Grains of Tartar Emetic; or 
A Table-Spoonful of Common Salt. 

Vomiting, however, is not enough. Something must be 
promptly exhibited to neutralise the still remaining poison, or 
counteract its ultimate effects; but to g^ve this with effect 
the nature of the poison must be known. When taken by ac- 
cident a knowledge of the substance will generally be readily 
arrived at; not so always when the act has been the result 
of design. The following Table is an attempt to exhibit, in 
small compass, the leading symptoms produced by, and the 
antidotes for, the principal Poisons; and although, from the 
absence of uniformity in the symptoms produced (owing to 
the fulness or emptiness of the stomach, the amount of poi- 
son taken, &c.) it is well nigh impossible thus briefly to 
classify them, still an approach may be made to correctness 
in the delineation. 
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Nim OP PouoN. 


STMPTOMi PBODUOID. 


AlTTIDOTBt. 


SalDbnilc Acid, or OU 
of Vitriol — Nitric 
Add or Aquafortis — 
Hydrochloric Add 
or Spirits of Salt. 


Bumiiig Jn the throat, 
excrudating pain In 
stomach, great diffi- 
culty or complete im- 
possibility in swal- 
lowing, the lips and 
inside of the mouth are 
shrivelled, and have 
a white, yellow, or 
brown appearance. 


Chalk, magnesia, whit- 
ing, or the plaster 
from the walls of the 
apartment, whichever 
comes readiest to hand, 
to be mixed with and 
given in water. While 
preparing the above, 
make patient drink 
freely of milk, broth, 
or any bland fluid 
which can be procured. 


Oxalic Acid,or Essence 
of Sugar. 


Burning pain in stomach 
or throat, more or less 
severe, according to 
amount taken; some- 
times violent vomiting. 


An emetic, then chalk, 
lime, or whiting mixed 
in water. 


Potash — Soda — Lime 
— Ammonia— Nitre, 
or Saltpetre. 


• 

Sharp burning pain in 
and destruction of lin- 
ing of membrane of 
mouth, sense of tight- 
ness in throat, with 
pain and difficulty in 
swallowing, violent 
vomiting. 


Vinegar and water, 
lemon-juice, olive-oil, 
large draughts of warm 
water or tnin grueL 


Arsenic — Scbeele's 
Green, or Mineral 
Green— King's Yel- 
low— Ague Drops. 


General depression, sick- 
ness, and frequent 
fainting, dryness, heat 
and tightness in throat, 
burning pain in stom- 
ach, vomiting and 
purging, shortness of 
breath, cramps of the 
legs and arms, small 
feeble pul8e,great cold- 
ness, clammy sweats, 
Uvidity of the feet and 
hands, and sometimes 
delirium or stupor. 


After an emetic (sul- 
phate of zinc if possi- 
ble), copious draughts 
of thin gruel, milk, or 
linseed tea. 


Calomel — Corrosive 
Sublimate— Bed Pre- 
cipitate— Vermilion. 


Tightness and burning 
In throat, vomiting, 
especially after swal- 
lowing anything, vio- 
lent pain in stomach 
and over the whole 
body, severe purging 
and discharge of blood 
from both stomach'and 
bowels, frequent and 
painftil desire to make 
water, violent saliva- 
tion as a secondary 
effect. 


Mix the white of an egg 
with water and give 
it, repeat this eveiy 
two or three minutes, 
then give large quan- 
tities of milk, sugHr, 
and water, or flour 
and water.* 



« For treatment of Salivation, see Note on Mercury— Artlde *' Ikflammation." 
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KAm OP Poison. 




MinenU Oreen— Yer. 
dlgris— BlaeVttrlol 
or Blae 8ton»— Food 
cooked In Copper 
Veaselfl. 


Similar to tboee cansed 
by Arsenic and Corro- 
sfye Sublimate. 


White of egg as reoom- i 
mended for the preced- 
ing group of polsfMis. 
Muk and water, sngar 
and water, and iron 
filings. 


Tartar Emetic— Bat- 
ter of Antimony. 


Violent vomiting, and 
pain in pit of stomach, 
followed by purging, 
colic, and cramps. 

• 


If vomiting does not , 
come ou immediately, > 
it must be encouraged ; 
by copious draughts 
of warm water, and r 
bv tickling the throat. 
The powder of Peru- 
vian bark is then to 
be given mixed in 
water; if the latter is 
not at hand, give large 
draughts of a strong 
inAisIonoftea. 


Nitrate of Silver, or 
Lmior Caustic. 


Burning pain In stom- 
ach, sc. 


Give common table salt 
dissolved in water. 
If any considerable 
amount of uneasiness 
remain, give a full dose 
of laudanum. 


Sngar of Lead — Gou- 
lard's Extract— Red 
Leadr- White Lead. 


Severe colic, pains, and 
vomiting. 


Dissolve two table- 
spoonfhls of £p8<Mn 
salts in a pint of 
warm water, and give 
a wine ^assfhl at In- 
tervals of two or three 
minutes.* 


Prosslc Add. 


Convulsions ; but the 
symptoms produced 
by thi»» poison are not 
so well known, as 
death follows large 
doses almost imme- 
diately. 


Cold water must be 
dashed over the head 
and face, spirits of 
hartshorn held to the 
nostrils, and a tea- 
spoonfUl of the latter 
given in a little brandy 
and water. 



* Lead-miners, painters, and other tradesmen who work much with the 
preparations of lead, are verjf liable to cramps, colic, and partial palsy, from 
its absorption into the body. These affections may be kept at bay by paying 
great attention to personal cleanliness, frequently changhig the clothing, and 
taking some form of laxative medicine the moment the digestive organs are 
felt to be deranged or constipation of the bowels threatened. Purgatives, in 
combination with opium, wUl relieve the colic; but as the complaint is exceed- 
ingly liable to ralapse and end in incurable palsy, the workman so aifected 
should always change his occupation when he can, on- the appproach of ths 
disease. 
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STMrroHs Pbobuced. 


AVTIDOTSS. 


Opium — Laudanum — 
the various prepa- 
rations of Morphia— 
Hnmlock — Henbane 
— Deadly Night- 
shade—Tobacco. 


The symptoms produced 
by this group are head- 
ach and giddiness, de- 
sire to vomit, hurried 
breathing, stupor or 
perfect Insensibility, 
and occasionally con- 
vulsions. 


An emetic (sulphate of 
zinc if possible) should 
be Immediately given, 
and Its operation 
quickened as already 
recommended ; large 
draughts of warm 
water or of tea may 
even be exhibited for 
a considerable length 
of time, cold water 
may be dashed flre- 
qu^tly over the head 
and face, but the body 
must be kept dry, 
warm, and in constant 
nwtionf which wlU be 
l>est done by keeping 
patient walking up and 
down between two 
assistants. Hartshorn 
should be ft^uently 
held to the nostrils, 
and an Iqjection com- 
posed of two pints of 
warm water, a table- 
spoonftal of salt, and 
as much olive - oil 
should be thrown into 
the bowels. If symp- 
tom of apoplexy fol- 
low, blood should be 
taken Arom the arm. 


Monk's -hood — £n- 
pborbinm-Hellebore 
— Savlne — Spurred 
Rye. 


The mouth becomes hot 
and dry, and vomit- 
ing and purging, with 
severe colic, follow. 
The other symptoms 
are similar to those of 
the preceding group. 


The same treatment as 
that recommended for 
the immediately pre- 
ceding group. Strong 
coffee may be drank 
treeW after the poison 
has been got rid of by 
the emetic and ii^jec- 
tion. 


Poisonous Fish— Put- 
rid Meat — Overman 
Sausages — Certain 
kinds of Cheese — 
Poisonous Mush- 
rooms. 


The symptoms caused by 
the first four of these 
substances are sick- 
ness, headach, and 
considerable depres- 
riou; by the last, stu- 
por, delirium, and 
sometimes convuMons. 


An emetic, to be fol- 
lowed by a drop or 
two of croton oil, or 
other smart purgative. 
Water acidulated with 
vinegar, and contaln- 
a little brandy, may 
then be flreely drank. 


Spirits. 


See **DELnWM 


Tbgmbks." 



A yery large number of the poisons which have been 
noticed in the foregoing table are very liabje to be followed, 
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when taken, by inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 
the approach of these diseases, which but too often give an 
indirect fatality to the poison, must be sedulously watched 
for. When they do supervene, the treatment which has 
been elsewhere recommended for these affections must be 
adopted. 

Not always less rapid, and eventually as certainly fatal in 
their effects as the poisons already described, are those ab- 
sorbed into the system from poisoned wounds, whether in- 
flicted by a poboned instrument, the teeth of a mad dog, or 
the sting of a venomous reptile; here, tpoi the poison must 
be promptly removed, or rendered harmless by the applica- 
tion of a proper antidote. 

That dire disorder Hydrophobia, produced by the bite of 
a mad dog, may not appear for weeks, or even for many 
months, after the receipt of such a wound. Its prominent 
symptoms are, a horror of swallowing fluids or solid sub- 
stances, difficulty in breathing, and convulsions. Chloro- 
form has been strongly recommended and found useful, as a 
palliative in allaying the violent pain and spasms that occur 
in the brief progress of this malady, and this should be used; 
but in the present state of medical knowledge on the sub- 
ject, it would be altogether useless to torture the patient 
with remedies with a view to cure: fortunately, however, 
this awful disease may be prevented. When a person is bit 
by a dog, and has the slightest ground for supposing the 
animal to be mad, he should immediately suck the wounded 
part for several minutes, spitting away the blood and rinsing 
his mouth, from time to time, with water; or, if he have a 
knife with him, and can summon courage, he should at 
once cut out the bitten piece, taking care to carry the knifb 
all round the parts penetrated by the dog's teeth. Or if a 
fire be at hand, a nail or piece of wire should be made red 
hot, and with this cautery the wounded part should be freely 
burned. After sucking or cutting the wound, it should be 
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well rubb«d over with laoar caustic. If the wound has been 
inflicted on a limb, a handkerchief or string should be in^ 
mediately tied tightly round it between the wound and the 
body, and kept in that situation for some time, during which 
the wound should be well sucked. If the wound has been 
allowed to heal, from ignorance of the dog's madness, the 
scar must still be cut out, and the part rubbed over with 
caustic the moment this discovery is made. 

As the chief object in all cases of poisoned wounds is to 
remove the poison, or render it innocuous, the same prin- 
ciples of treatment must be resorted to when they are in- 
flicted by poisonous reptiles or insects. When produced by 
venomous serpents, olive or sweet oil should be rubbed in 
after the wound has been sucked. Great constitutional 
disturbance frequently immediately follows the sting of the 
viper, rattlesnake, or cobra da capello; to remove the faint- 
ness and depression, liberal quantities of brandy, wine, or 
quinine should be given; and swellings or mortification will 
require, in addition to these, the application of hot poultices. 
Arsenic has long been popular in the East Indies as a remedy 
for snake bites, and is there usually exhibited in the form 
of a nostrum called the Tanjore pills. 

The most remarkable of the insects which pester the in- 
habitants of warm climates, by burrowing and propagating 
under the skin, are the Quinea worm and chigoe. The for- 
mer, whilst exceedingly small, penetrates and effects a lodg- 
ment under the skin. After remaining dormant for some 
time, it gradually increases in size, and is felt as a small 
tumour or cord-like ridge; it ultimately causes inflamma- 
tion, and the painful boil which this produces, breaks and 
allows the animal's head to protrude, when it should, if pos- 
sible, be extracted entire. If the head does not project, a 
cot should be made across the track of the animal, which 
should be gently lifted up and a small roll of plaster put 
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under it; round the latter the insect should be carefully 
wound, day aft«r day, till it is extracted. 

The chigoe, a minute insect, penetrates the skin of the 
feet, and forms a little bag beneath it, in which it deposits 
its eggs. When the bag is fully formed, it is of the size of 
a 'pea and of a bluish colour, and gives rise to violent itch- 
ing. The bag must be extracted — an operation wfeich the 
negroes in the West Indies perform very dexterously with 
the point of a needle; after which they fill the cavity with 
tobacco ashes. 

To suck a poisoned wound of any kind when the lips or 
mouth are chopped or cut, would be simply to transfer the 
poison to a situation where it would be absorbed with equal 
or even greater rapidity; this, therefore, must never be done 
in such circumstances. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Exposure to cold, damp, and draughts are well known to 
cause this disorder; but few of those who recklessly expose 
themselves to its immediate causes, are aware that it is a 
disease as perilous as it is painful; yet such is the case, for it 
is not only characterised by its tendency to shifl suddenly 
from one joint to another, but in very many instances, 
especially when the young are its subjects, it shifts to, 
and causes inflammation in, the heart — a most dangerous 
malady, often immediately fatal. 

Stmfjoms. — There are two forms of Rheumatism; the 
acute, known as rheumatic fever, and the chronic. The 
former, in addition to inflammation and tenderness of the 
parts lying around, or entering into the formation of one or 
more of the larger joints, is accompanied with a high degree 
of inflammatory fever, flushed cheek, headach, and profuse 
sour-smelling perspiration ; and it is during the progress of 
this form of the complaint that the dangerous translation 
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alluded to takes place.* Several joints may be attacked at 
the same time, or in succession, until the whole of the larger, 
and even some of the smaller ones be visited; or nearly 
the whole may be affected at once. The acute may pass 
insensibly into the chronic form ; but this is not necessarily 
the case, as many seamen know, who suffer from the latter 
without having experienced the severer constitutional dis- 
turbance attending the former. 

In the chronic form, the fever may not be entirely absent, 
but only slight in degree and felt during the night; in such, 
pressure, movement, or external warmth increases the pain ; 
but in another set of cases, the painful joints feel cold and 
stiff, and the warm bed affords relief. 

Treatment. — In the acute form the same rules are to 
be observed, as to rest and diet, which have already been re- 
commended for fever in general. If the patient be young 
and robust, and the fever run high, blood may be taken from 
the arm early in the disease; but this remedy will be of but 
little efficacy if the fever has lasted for some days, and alto- 
gether inadvisable in those of a debilitated frame. 15 or 20 
drops of the wine of colchicum, in half an ounce of lime 
juice, may be given three times a-day. 6 grains of calomel, 
with 25 drops of laudanum, should be given in the evening, 
followed early in the morning by a dose of salts and senna; 
and the whole of these medicines may be continued, in the 
same order, till the pain and swelling abate, or till the gums 
become tender; the calomel should then be withheld, but 



* If, in the progress of acute rheumatism, the patient become unusually 
peevish, restless, or delirious, with rapid pulse, pain over the region of the 
heart, palpitation, and shortness of breathing, then It is evident the heart has 
become the seat of inflammation; to subdue or prevent the fatal consequences 
of which, the utmost vigilance will be necessary. 18 or 3 dozen leeches are to 
be immediately applied over the heart; calomel and opium must be given, at 
intervals of two hours, and mercurial ointment rubbed in at the same time; 
and when the gums become affected, they must be kept so for some days, (See 
Art. ** Mbbcuby.") The patient must be kept perfectly quiet and at rest, and 
an occasional laxative should be given. 
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the laudanum at night may be cootinued if necessary. If 
the recovery be more than usually tedious, small doses of 
quinine may be given. 

In the cases that have been alluded to, in which there 
is only a very slight degree of fever, small doses of nitre 
should be taken several times a-day ; and if the affected parts 
be hot and swollen, leeches and cold evaporating lotions 
must be applied, the diet should be light, and the bowels 
kept open by laxatives. 

In rheumatism of a purely chronic character, friction with 
stimulating liniments, such as turpentine, opodeldoc, harts- 
horn and oil, &c. will sometimes be useful; the body ought 
to be protected against atmospheric vicissitudes by warm 
clothing and flanneL Warm salt-water, vapour, and hot- 
air baths frequently afford great belief; and a few grains 
of Dover's powder may be given, if necessary, at bed-time. 
Lime juice, with colchicum, may be used, as recommended 
for the acute form. 



RUPTURE, AND INJURIES OF THE 

BOWELS. 

The term Rupture is applied, in common language, to 
that swelling in the groin caused by the protrusion of the 
bowels; there are several varieties, all of which, when not 
^ belonging to the individual from his birth, are caused by 
violent bodily exertion, more especially if the patient has 
been previously weakened by illness. When the bowel can 
be replaced, it is to be kept in its situation by a proper truss; 
but when it cannot be returned, a hollow bag truss is to be 
applied, which shall firmly embrace the swelling, and pre- 
vent any further protrusion. In either case, the patient 
should avoid all violent exertion and excess in diet, and 
should never allow his bowels to be confined. 

Violent blows on the belly may cause severe sinking; this 
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may pass off without farther injury; it may, on the other 
hand, prove speedily fatal, or be succeeded by inflammation. 
Internal laceration (or tearing) will be known to have oc- 
curred, when the patient complains of excruciating pain, the 
belly swells, and the pulse becomes small and tremulous. 

After the receipt of such an injury, the patient must be 
allowed to lie perfectly quiet until the stage of collapse 
passes off; and when pain is complained of, or vomiting 
comes on, he must be bled from the arm, leeches and warm 
fomentations should then be applied to the belly, and large 
doses of laudanum given internally. Neither purgatives nor 
purgative injections should be given, in such a case, for at 
least three or four days, and all nutriment save the smallest 
quantities of the mildest fluids should be withheld. 

In a case of simple wound of the walls of the belly, the 
finger must be gently introduced into it, and if the bowel is 
felt beginning to protrude, it must be carefully returned; 
the wound is then to be closed by adhesive plaster, or if ex- 
tensive, with a stitch. 

When the bdwels fkirly project beyond the wound, they 
should be freed from any foreign particles which may ad- 
here to them, and returned. This will be more readily 
effected by pkcing the patient on his back, with his shoulders 
raised and his knees drawn up. 

All wounds of the bowels are dangerous in the highest 
degree; many of them immediately terminating fatally, and 
death being caused in others from the inflammation which 
follows. This inflammation will be known to have set in 
when severe throbbing pain and tenderness of the belly are 
complained of; when the tongue is dry, and constant nausea 
or vomiting and obstinate constipation are present. Bleeding 
from the arm, with leeches and fomentations to the belly, 
and the administration of full doses of laudanum are the 
' remedies. In no case must purgatives be given, and the diet 
roust consistyfor some days, of thin arrow-rootand water alone. 
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RUPTURE OF BLOOD-VESSELS. 

Loss of blood, the result of accidental injury to the arteries 
or veins, will be considered under the head of ** Wounds." 
Some of the more frequent discharges from the various out- 
lets of the body — the result of constitutional derangement — 
will alone be referred to here. 

What is called rupture of a blood-vessel (but which is, in 
the large majority of instances, merely an oozing from the 
lining membrane of the affected part) occurs — when not 
resulting from an accident to, or serious derangement in, 
some particular organ — in two very opposite states of the 
system ; in those who are young and robust, who live fully 
and make blood fast ; and in those who are naturally feeble, 
or who have been weakened by disease, fatigue, deficient 
nutrition, or profuse discharges. In the former set of cases, 
the blood lost is of a rich florid colour; in the latter, it 
is dark and watery. The local and constitutional effects 
depend in each case upon the organ from which it is poured, 
the absolute quantity lost, and the rapidity of the discharge. 

In the first set of cases, if the discharge commences with 
active symptoms, and is so^ excessive as to induce great ex- 
haustion, means must be used to arrest its flow as soon as 
possible. To attain this object, cool air must be allowed to 
circulate freely around the patient; he must be kept in a 
state of perfect quietude, and all kinds of stimulating food 
and drink withheld. One of the most direct remedies for 
checking profuse discharge in this class of patients, is 
bleeding from the arm, which lessens the volume of blood 
in the system, calms the circulation, and at the same time 
diverts the current from the surcharged organ. If the 
bleeding is from the lower part of the body, the horizontal 
posture must be assumed; the erect if it be from the upper. 
Purgatives are also useful. Cold, too, has a powerful effect 
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in Staunching the flow of blood; and, when practicable, 
should always be brought into immediate contact with the 
bleeding surface. Thus, ice or ice-cold water should be 
swallowed when the bleeding proceeds from the stomach ; 
or injected into the bowels when the discharge proceeds from 
internal piles, &c. &c. It will be necessary for the patient 
subsequently to avoid all those causes well known to induce 
fulness of blood, as well as all the accidental and immediate 
causes of the bleeding. Such are violent exercise or mental 
emotion, full meals of stimulating food, heated atmospheres, 
and sudden chills. 

In the second class of cases, occurring in debilitated habits, 
the flow of blood must also be arrested ; but drawing blood 
as a remedy is wholly unadvisable. The same rules, however, 
are to^e observed as to quietude, position, and the applica- 
tion of cold. In this class of cases, the greatest benefit is 
derived from tonics and astringents, such as quinine, catechu, 
infusion of red roses, gall nuts, acetate of lead, alum, and 
sulphuric acid. The general health must be improved by a 
light nourishing diet, and moderate open air exercise. 

Such are the general rules for .treatment in cases of accident- 
al bleeding, but as it is seldom that the opposite conditions of 
the system which have been described are so strongly marked, 
the non-professional reader ought never, in a doubtful case, 
to attempt a nice discrimination, but to content himself with 
keeping the patient as quiet and cool as possible, and giving 
cold or acidulated drinks — cold water acidulated with vine- 
gar, or the addition of 15 drops of elixir of vitriol. Bleed- 
ing from the nose, in addition to the general rules for treat- 
ment already laid down, will require, when very profuse, the 
erect posture, and the application of cold to the head and 
back ; the nostrils should be firmly compressed together or 
plugged with a little cotton or tow, to which a piece of 
strong thread has been tied, and which must first be saturated 
with a solution of alum, sugar of lead, or white vitriol; the 
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plug may be allowed to remain for some hours. When blood 
is spit or coughed up from the lungs it is generally mixed 
with air, or frothy; if in larger quantity it is of a scarlet 
colour. When it proceeds from the stomach, it is vomited 
in larger quantities or mixed with food; in either case, it is 
generally however of a dark colour. Nothing need be added 
to the general treatment already indicated. 

In the articles ** Aboetion," "Labour," "Dtsbntert," 
" PiLBS," and « Wounds," the reader will find further allu- 
sion made to this subject. 

SCURVY. 

This disease, which the reader of maritime history will 
recollect as having caused the destruction of many a fleet, 
is now rarely met with in an aggravated form. It is 'chiefly 
caused by deficiency of proper nourishment, and as salt pro- 
visions when long kept lose much of their nutritious pro- 
perty, seamen are still liable to it on long voyages; but a 
strong tendency is also known to be given to the affection 
by neglect of cleanliness, imperfect ventilation, excessive 
fatigue, want of proper exercise, and a cold and humid 
atmosphere. 

Symptoms. — Listlessness and dejection of spirits, with 
difficulty of breathing on slight exertion, are soon followed 
by swelling, softness, and sponginess of the gums, which also 
bleed upon the slightest friction; the breath becomes of- 
fensive and the teeth loose, the skin is dry and covered with 
livid spots, and old sores break out anew. 

Treatment. — The regular use of citric acid or lemon 
juice, with cheerful amusements and warm clothing, will in 
most cases keep this disorder at bay; when it does break out, 
fresh provisions must of course be had as soon as possible; 
ripe fruits, rice, sugar and vinegar, and sugar and milk, are 
especially serviceable. Small doses of nitre may also be 
given several times a-day. 
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SCROFULA. 

Scrofula is justly regarded as one of the severest inflictions 
of temperate climates, not only from the frequency of its oc- 
currence, hut from the fact that it gives a tendency and lends 
a fatality to the greater number of the more serious diseases 
described in these pages. The general principles for its 
treatment may be briefly summed up in the words cleanli- 
ness, warm clothing, dry and pure air, sea-bathing, nour- 
ishing diet, and tonic medicines, among which cod liver oil 
is not the least useful. 

The swellings of the glands in the neck, which are so 
characteristic of this disorder, are to be treated, when they 
are indolent, with stimulating liniments, blisters, and poul- 
tices made with sea-water; but when the skin covering these 
swellings becomes discoloured they must be lanced; if al- 
lowed to burst themselves they invariably leave marks or 
troublesome ulcers. 



SEA SICKNESS. 

Although no specific has hitherto been found for this the 
most obstinate of all kinds of vomiting, still, when it is un- 
usually aggravated or prolonged, the patient may experience 
considerable relief by occupying a berth (a hammock is pre- 
ferable) near the hatchway or other airy part of the 'tween 
decks. The diet, too, should consist exclusively of small 
quantities of boiled rice or other simple food till the sickness 
passes oif. Effervescing powders, made by mixing 30 grains 
of carbonate of soda and 25 grains of tartaric acid in a small 
cupfiil of cold water or water acidulated with orange or 
lemon juice, will often allay the vomiting, and always be 
found grateful. Creosote has the best pretensions to the 
claim of a remedy in this painful disorder; one or two drops 
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may be given at first on a little crushed sugar, or mixed with 
a little dilated vinegar; the dose may be gradually increased 
to five drops, given at intervals of two or three hours. 

ULCERS. 

Ulcers most frequently occur in those whose constitutions 
have been debilitated by intemperance, severe privations, or 
the excessive use of mercury. The parts most disposed to 
be affected by them are the legs. Wounds and bruises, often 
very slight scratches, are followed, in the large majority of 
people so enfeebled, by troublesome ulcers, more especially 
if the veins are swelled; and as newly formed parts are 
more liable to ulcerate than others, the slightest knocks 
make them break out anew. 

TfiEATMENT. — Situated on the legs, more especially when 
the veins are swelled and knotted, the horizontal posture is 
of the first importance; it is because the circulation is weak 
and languid in the lower extremities that these sores are so 
readily induced and so difficult to heal in this situation ; the 
patient therefore should confine himself to bed for some days, 
or, when he cannot do this, apply a bandage from the toes up 
to several inches higher than the ulcer. If the sore presents 
a number of small red points, projecting through a creamy* 
looking substance, it will probably require no other applica- 
tion than a piece of lint soaked in tepid water and covered 
with oiled silk; the lint must be wetted anew as often as it 
gets dry. If the raw flesh rises above the surrounding skin 
it must be touched with caustic. 

Some ulcers, those in particular situated over projecting 
parts of bone, as the outer ankle, are apt to inflame from 
various causes, producing sores with ragged, loose, and un- 
dermined edges, which discharge a thin unhealthy fluid and 
cause painful inflammation of the neighbouring skin. In 
such cases the bowels must be cleared out, the diet regulated. 
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and the limb kept in a slightly elevated position. Leeches 
will sometimes be necessary, but they must be applied beyond 
the inflamed circle which surrounds the sore. In addition 
to the warm-water dressing recommended above, the part 
should be fomented night and morning with poppy fomenta- 
tions. If warmth increases the pain a lotion composed of 
a drachm of Goulard's extract in a pint of water may be 
used. 

In addition to the above, there are several varieties of 
irritable, weaik, and indolent ulcers, in the treatment of 
^ which rest and an elevated position of the limb, regularity in 
diet, and attention to the state of the bowels are essential. 

It sometimes happens where large numbers of people are 
living together, where ventilation is deficient and filth abun- 
dant, that an ulcer will take on a sloughy character, that is, 
it will rapidly involve and destroy the surrounding skin and 
textures immediately underneath; such a sore becomes in- 
fectious and contagious in the highest degree, the subject of 
it must therefore at once be removed to the hospital, where 
the sore is to be touched with a solution composed of one 
drachm nitric acid and a quart of water; it must then be 
covered with simple cerate or basilicon ointment, or cloths 
dipped in cold water. If the cloths and bandages used 
cannot be washed immediately, they must at once be thrown 
overboard; all impurities must likewise be removed from 
the 'tween decks; and pure air allowed to circulate freely. 
The patient suffering from such an extensive ulcer, or rather 
mortification, will require a nourishing diet, with wine and 
cordials to support the strength, and laudanum to soothe 
and procure rest. 

Ulcers not unfrequently occur at the side of the nails, 
which are not only troublesome but exquisitely painful. 
The toe or finger should be well soaked in warm water, 
after which the nail should be closely cut and scraped as 
thin as possible; poultices and one or two applications of 
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lunar caustic may then suffice. If not, that part of the side 
of the nail which is imbedded in the swelling must be taken 
hold of and cut out. 



RETKNTION OF URINE. 

This, in addition to other causes, arises from permanent 
or spasmodic stricture— the former being the result of old 
discharges, &c. — ^while the latter is produced by exposure to 
cold and wet, and indulgence in certain kinds of liquors. 

Symptoms. — The patient has a great desire to pass water, 
and makes frequent and painful, but ineffectual efforts to do 
so; swelling of the lower part of the belly, feverishness and 
great restlessness ensue. In this state matters may go on 
for two or three days, a little water being occasionally 
passed, but the bladder still remaining loaded. If relief is 
not afforded rupture of the bladder soon follows. 

Tbbatment. — A catheter must if possible be passed into 
the bladder. The patient should lie on his back, with his 
knees drawn up and separated from each other; or if kept 
in the erect posture, his back must be placed against a wall, 
with his knees widely separated. The instrument, having 
first been smeared over with a little oil, is then to be slowly 
but steadily introduced, the penis being drawn well forward 
on it to stretch the canal and prevent mischief. In some 
cases the stricture will be passed without much difficulty; 
in such the wire is to be withdrawn as soon as the bladder 
is reached, when the urine will flow freely, but in the large 
majority of instances the task is by no means such an easy 
one; and when several different sized catheters or bougies have 
been tried in vain, the operator must content himself with 
pressing steadily against the obstruction, when he meets it, 
with the point of the instrument; this steady but at the 
same time gentle pressure must be kept up for ^ve or ten 
minutes, when, if the stricture does not yield, the instrument 
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is to be quickly withdrawn, and the patient told to press, 
when a stream of water will frequently follow it. 

Other means are often successful in relaxing the spasm; 
if the patient be of an inflammatory habit and complains of 
much pain, he must be bled from the arm; if the attack has 
arisen from excess in eating or drinking, two drops of croton 
oil may be given on a piece of sugar, followed by a brisk in. 
jectton thrown into the bowelli; but where no fulness of 
habit exists nor error in diet has been committed, the whole 
body should be immersed in a hot bath till faintness comes 
on ; this failing, an injection of starch and laudanum should 
be administered. The introduction of the catheter has been 
first recommended, and if it can be effected the necessity of 
other means is obviated; but as irreparable mischief may be 
done by trying to accomplish by force what can oflen only 
be effected with difficulty, even by the most skiliiil mani- 
pulation, the instrument should be early laid aside for the 
other means recommended. 

The successful treatment of permanent stricture can be 
undertaken by a medical man alone. 

VENEREAL DISEASE. 

Two distinct disorders, alike communicated by promis- 
cuous sexual intercourse, are generally included under this 
head, viz. Gonorrhoea and Syphilis. 

Gonorrhcea is an inflammation of the lining membrane of 
the urethra, accompanied with pain and scalding on making 
water, and a discharge of purulent matter. Upon the first 
appearance of the symptoms, the patient should take a dose 
of Epsom salts, and support the privates by means of a 
suspensory bandage or napkin, which should be worn for 
a week or ten days after the discharge has ceased. The 
salts, or other purgative medicine, should be repeated every 
second or third day while the acute symptoms last, during 
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which time half a tea-spoonful of copaiba may be taken 
three times daily. Barley-water or lioseed-tea may be freely 
drank, bat spiritnoos and fermented liquors, fresh or salted 
beef, coffee, and spices of all sorts must be avoided, and as 
little exercise as possible taken. The parts may be kept 
wetted with tejnd or cold water, and the utmost attention 
paid to cleanliness. If the foreskin become inflamed and 
swelled, and remain fixed over the gland, all matter must be 
removed from underneath it by the frequent use of tepid 
water and a small syringe, hot fomentations being frequently 
applied to the outside also. If, on the other hand, the fore- 
skin becomes fixed behind the gland when in this swelled 
condition, the gland itsdf must be compressed with the 
fingers, and the foreskin gradually but at the same time 
firmly drawn forward. Painful erections and chordee may 
be relieved by bathing the parts with tepid or cold water, 
and rubbing a little mercurial ointment along the under 
part of the penis, or a dose of laudanum or 10 grains of 
Dover's powder may be taken at bed-time. 

Swelling of the testicles will rarely occur in the course of 
gonorrhoea if the parts be suspended as recommended above, 
but should one of them become inflamed it should be placed 
in warm water, and the upper part of the bag fii*mly encir- 
cled by the forefinger and thumb. This will have the effect 
of making the veins swell, when 2 or 3 of the largest should 
be pricked with a lancet, and allowed to bleed in the water. 
If this faib to check the inflammation, small doses of calomel 
with laudanum should be given, in the way recommended in 
the article ''Inflammation," till the gums be affected. 

A slight thinnish discharge, called Oleet, often continues 
for a considerable time after the gonorrhoea has ceased. An 
injection composed of 4 gp*ain8 of sulphate of zinc to an 
ounce of water may be used several times a-day, temperate 
habits being essential to the cure. 

The rheumatic pains which not unfrequently follow gon- 
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orrhcBa are to be treated on the principles already indicated 
for the management of *<GHROinc Rheumatism." 

The term Syphilis includes the specific sores which appear 
upon the end of the penis, or along its course ;* bubo, or 
swelling in the glands of the groin; and the different second- 
ary symptoms which follow these at irregular intervals, such 
as sore throat, copper-coloured eruptions on the skin, swell- 
ings on the bones of the legs and head, &c. 

Here, too, the utmost attention must be paid to cleanli- 
ness; the chancre, or small sore, must be dressed night and 
morning, either with a little calomel or with black wash, 
and a little lint should also be kept between the foreskin and 
gland. The bowels ought to be occasionally cleared with a 
gentle purgative, little exercise should be taken, and the diet 
roust be moderate. Mercury is not essential to a cure; 
moreover, as the secondary symptoms are invariably aggra- 
vated by its reckless administration, the patient should not 
take it unless by the advice and under the guidance of a 
medical man. 

On the appearance of bubo, a smart purge, rest, and low 
diet will be necessary as long as the part is inflamed and 
painful ; a piece of cloth wetted with a lotion composed of 
one part of spirits and ^ve or six parts of water, should be 
applied to the swelling. If the inflammation subsides, and 
the tumour assumes a stationary or indolent character, a 
small fly blister may be applied to it, or it may be daily 
rubbed over with a little camphorated oil or mercurial oint- 
ment; but if, on the other hand, the pain and swelling in- 
crease, the treatment must be the same as that elsewhere 
recommended for abscess in general. After the bursting of 
a bubo, the surrounding skin frequently becomes under- 
mined, and the ulcer difficult to heal ; to accomplish a cure, 

• Swellings, not only of the testicle but of the glands in the groin, may and 
often do exist, independent of venereal poison . The local treatment is, however, 
the same as that above recommended. 
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pressure mnst be applied by means of a cotnpressy kept in its 
situation by a bandage passed crosswise between the thighs 
and round the loins. 

If, on the occurrence of secondary symptoms, a medical 
man cannot be consulted, the patient should endeavour to 
procure some hydriodate of potass in solution, a portion of 
which, containing five grains of this medicine, he should 
take three times a-day ; if taken in decoction of sarsaparilla, 
so much the better. The diet should be nourishing, but 
excess of every kind and exposure to cold and damp are to 
be avoided. 

WOUNDS. 

Wounds, whether clean cuts, bruises, or tears, must first 
of all be freed from any foreign bodies that may adhere to 
them, such as particles of dirt, splinters, gravel, &c.; pieces 
of clotted blood should likewise be removed; this will readily 
be efiected with a little tepid or cold water and a sponge. 
Should the wound con^st of a clean cut, and the bleeding 
not be troublesome, the edges are to be brought together, 
and kept in that situation by means of narrow strips of ad- 
hesive plaster applied across the wound, so as to leave small 
intervals between each piece for the escape of any discharge. 
If much pain and swelling follow, then the plaster must 
be at once removed, the part well bathed with warm water, 
and covered with lint soaked in the same; over this a 
piece of oiled silk may be laid, and the warm- water dress- 
ing should be changed at intervals of two or three hours. 
Bruised wounds, scratches, and tears, when at ^1 severe, 
should be treated in the latter way (that is without the 
plaster) from the first. It not unfirequently happens, from 
the violence done to the soft parts in severe bruises, that 
they mortify; in such cases, warm poultices are to be applied 
until the dead parts are thrown ofi^; after which the warm- 
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water dressing and oiled silk are to be used. Neither must 
plaster be applied over punctured wounds, or stabs; in all 
such cases, the body which has entered the flesh must if 
possible be removed, after which, poultices or wetted lint 
will be the best applications. As inflammation and the for- 
mation of matter is often produced by the retention of pieces 
of the material which has inflicted the injury, to close up 
the mouth of such a wound would aggravate the mischief; 
the matter must be allowed to have a free escape, to admit 
of which it will sometimes be necessary to enlarge the 
mouth of the wound a little; and to prevent it closing pre- 
maturely, a very fine strip of lint, dipped in olive oil, should 
be inserted between its edges, and kept in that situation till 
the discharge subsides. 

If, on the receipt of a gun-shot wound, the bullet be 
readily felt, its extraction may be attempted by the aid of 
a bent wire; but bullets often remain imbedded in the flesh 
for a long time without producing any bad effects. Wounds 
of this kind are to be treated in the same way as scratches 
or bruises. 

It is not uncommon for severe constitutional disturbance 
and fever to follow wounds; and when such injuries are at 
all extensive, rest, a raised position of the wounded part, 
low diet, and a dose of cooling medicine will be necessary. 
It has already been remarked that one of the first and most 
important steps in the treatment of any wound, is to search 
for and remove all irritating substances, but this is of still 
greater importance when locked jaw or spasms of the body 
come on; these alarming and often fatal symptoms frequently 
owe their existence to the presence of foreign particles in the 
wound, and their removal is in consequence indispensably 
necessary. On the approach of ^any spasmodic symptoms, 
therefore, the wound is to be well cleaned and repeatedly 
poulticed, and 30 or 40 drops of laudanum are to be given 
at intervals of two hours, until the spasms subside, or stupor 
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is produced. The bowels are at the same time to be opened 
bj means of a brisk injection. 

But by far the most serious results of severe wounds arise 
from the loss of blood, consequent on injury to arteries and 
veins, and here unfortunately the assistance which a non- 
professional person can render is but limited. When the 
vessel wounded is inconsiderable, moderate pressure by means 
of a bandage, a raised position of the wounded part, or the 
application of cloths wrung out of cold water, will generally 
succeed in checking the bleeding; not so when a larger vessel 
is opened- 

Before indicating the treatment to be adopted in the lat- 
ter case, it will be necessary to point out the distinction be- 
tween a wounded artery and wounded vein. When an ar- 
tery then is opened, it sends out blood of a bright red colour 
and in sudden jets ; the blood issuing from a vein, on the 
contrary, is of a dark colour y and it flows in a continuous 
stream. Arteries carry the blood /rom, veins to, the heart. 
Supposing, therefore, an artery in the arm or leg to be 
wounded, pressure must be applied not only to the wounded 
part, but around the limb between the wound and the trunk. 
In the wound of a large vein, on the other hand, pressure 
must be made below or beyond the wounded part as well as 
over it; the necessity for this arrangement must be obvious. 
If the vessel then be an artery, a pad (made by wrapping a 
strip of cloth several times round a small flat piece of wood) 
is to be applied to the wound, and firmly fastened down in 
that situation with a bandage, the latter being carried round 
the limb to its junction with the trunk; this must be allowed 
to remain on, and the part be kept pei*fectly still for several 
days; but in the wound of a large artery, the patient's only 
chance will be in fainting; for as the flow of blood along 
the arteries is temporarily arrested during this state, it clots 
and forms a plug which closes the mouth of the wounded 
vessel; and unless the fainting continues so long as to 
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threaten death, the patient must not be interfered with, but 
be kept still; for by moving him, or giving stimulantSt the 
circulation would be prematurely renewed, and by thus dis- 
placing the plug, on which his only chance of safety de- 
pends in such a case, death must inevitably follow. Quiet 
of both body and mind, and the sparest possible diet, would 
be necessary for at least a week afler such an accident. 

Although tightness in the application of a compress and 
bandage is necessary in such cases, yet this has its limits, to 
exceed which would, by obstructing all circulation through 
the limb, cause mortification or death of the part beneath 
and beyond which, the bandage is applied. When much 
numbness, therefore, or coldness or swelling of the limb ap- 
pears, it must be slackened a little at all hazards. If a 
tourniquet can be procured, it will, in most wounds of the 
extremities, supersede the necessity of tightly bandaging the 
wound itself. By turning the screw of the instrument the 
band is tightened, and the pad must always be placed so as 
to press the artery against the bone. In wounds high up in 
a limb, where the tourniquet cannot be applied, a pad and 
bandage is the only choice left. Plate XIV. shows the 
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meUiod of aj^lyii^ the toamiqaeC in the upper, and Plate 
XY. in wounds of the lower, extremity. 




[Plate X>. J 



DIRECTIONS 

FOB 

ADMINISTEBINa MEDICINES, DOSES, fto. 



The following list includes only the commoner medicines 
placed on board of ships clearing under the Passengers.' Act, 
as well as those ordered for the use of seamen in British 
merchant ships. The former, unabridged, in the Scale for 
Australian vessels, embraces many of the most powerful 
remedies used in medicine; but as medical gentlemen almost 
invariably accompany these ships — as some of the drugs, 
moreover, would be highly dangerous in inexperienced 
hands, they have been omitted here. 

In prescribing a dose of medicine the age, strength, and 
sex of the patient, as well as the stage of the disease, must 
be taken into account. Thus, persons of adult age require 
the largest doses; for the old, less is requisite; while in 
infancy, childhood, and youth, the dose must be nearly 
in the ratio of the age. Supposing the dose of a given 
medicine proper for a healthy adult to be one drachm, 
that for a patient of 

20 years of age, will be about 9ii, or two-thirds. 

14 — — 5 ss, or one-half. 

7 — — 9i, or one-third. 

4 — — gr. XV, or one-fourth. 

3 — — gr. X, or one-sixth. 

2 — — gr. viii, or one-eighth. 

1 — — gr. V, or one-twelfth. 
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To those of a weakly habit, smaller doses should be given; 
and fenuiles require less than men. An average quantity 
early in a disease will generally be necessary; while a full 
dose of certain medicines, such as purgatives, given late in 
an illness, when the powers of life are much enfeebled, might 
speedily prove &tal. 



WEIGHTS. 

*Griun, gt. 

Half- Scruple, 3ss, or ten grains. 

Scruple, ^i, or twenty grains. 

£Udf- Drachm, 5 ^» ^^ thirty grains. 

Two Scruples, ^ii, or forty grains. 

Drachm, 5i, or sixty grains. 

Two Drachms, 5 ii, or quarter of an oz. 

Half-Ounce, §ss, or four drachms. 

Ounce, §i, or eight drachms. 

* Each of the small marks on the thin -vreights denote one grain. 



FLUID MEASURES. 

Drachm, 5 i, contains 60 drops, or a small tea-spoonful. 
Ounce,.. Ji, contains 8 drachms, or about 2 table-spoonfuls. 

The Scales and Measure Glass mast always be cleaned immediaUly ofUr 

they are used. 
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UNLESS WHEK OTHEBWISE STATED, 
THE FOLLOWINa DOSES ABE FOB ADTTLTS. 

Alum, — An astringent. From 1 to 2 drachms, dissolved 
in a quart of water, makes an excellent gargle for inflam- 
matory sore throat, or wash for ulcerated mouth, &c. The 
nostrils may be plugged with small strips of lint dipped in a 
strong solution of this substance, when simpler methods fail 
in checking bleeding from the nose. 

Ammonia, Carbonate of, — A stimulant, useful in advanced 
stages of low nervous fevers, &c. Dissolve 1 drachm ' in 
12 oz. of water, and give an ounce of the solution at inter- 
vals of two or three hours. 

Balsam of Copaiba, — Used principally for gonorrhoea. 
Dose, half a drachm two or three times a-day, to be taken 
with a little cold water. — (See also " Piles," page 190.) 

Basilicon Ointment, — A stimulating ointment, very use- 
f\il as a dressing for indolent sores. It will keep a blistered 
surface longer open than common cerate. 

Blistering Plaster, — (See page 37.) 

Blue Fi^rtoZ.-— Applied in the solid form this is useful 
in destroying what is usually called *' proud flesh." Used 
in the same way, or applied in a solution made by dis- 
solving a few grains in an ounce of water, it is also fre- 
quently of service in disposing foul and ill-conditioned sores 
to heal. 

Blue Pills, — By promoting and improving the secretions 
from the liver and bowels, these pills, which are milder in 
their operation than calomel, are often of signal service in 
removing various chronic complaints, eruptions on the skin, 
&c. One may be taken each night at bed^time, or oftener, 
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a laxative being used occasionally if they do not act on the 
bowels. If taken for a length of time they may produce 
salivation. — (See Note, page 168). 

Borax, — ^Mixed with a little moist sugar or honey, or dis- 
solved in water in the proportion of 1 drachm to 8 oz. this 
is one of the best applications for ulceration of the mouth 
and throat. ^ 

Calomel. — 5 grs. of this, given alone, and followed in a 
few hours by a dose of salts and senna, or of castor oil, make 
a powerful purgative, or the same quantity may be given in 
combination with 16 or 20 grs. of jalap. In the dysentery 
of warm climates, in cholera, &c. it is given in much larger 
doses. As it is insoluble in water it must be taken dry, or 
with a little moist sugar. After blood-letting no medicine 
is so serviceable in arresting or preventing the mischievous 
consequences of inflammation. When taking calomel, or any 
of the preparations of mercury alluded to in this work, the 
patient must clothe well, and carefully avoid exposure to cold 
or damp. For mode of giving it, and treatment of saliva- 
tion, see pages 167-8. 

Carbonate of Soda, — 20 or 30 grs. of this, dissolved in 
water, relieves acidity of the stomach, or heartburn. 40 
g^s. and 30 grs. of tartaric acid, dissolved separately in a 
little cold water and then mixed, form a soda or effervescing 
powder. 

Castor Oil. — One of the safest purgatives, especially 
adapted for children, pregnant females, and those affected 
with constipation, inflammation of the bowels, piles, &c.-— 
Medium dose, | oz. 

Citric Acid, or Concentrated Acid of Lemon- Juice, is of 
the greatest service in scurvy ; or, dissolved in water, to which 
a little sugar and a slice of fresh lemon-peel is added, it 
forms an agreeable drink in fevers and inflammatory com- 
plaints. — Dose, from 20 grs. to 1 drachm. 

^-'-^--ttm Wine — Of great service in subduing fits of the 
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gout, and checking the progress of gouty rheumatism. — 
Dose, from 10 to 40 drops three times a-day. 

Cream of Tartar, — Half an ounce of this acts as a gentle 
purgative. Smaller doses, combined with jalap, produce 
copious watery stools; and given in drachm doses, dissolved 
in water, two or three times daily, it considerably increases 
the discharge of urine, hence its great utility ib most cases 
of dropsy. A weaker solution (see Note, page 142) makes 
an excellent drink in fevers. 

Croton Oil. — ^In apoplexy, inflammation of the brain, ob- 
stinate constipation of the bowels, &c. this, which is one of 
the speediest and most energetive purgatives, is of great ser- 
vice. The dose (1 or 2 drops) should be given on a small 
piece of sugar, but if the patient be unable to swallow, it will 
be sufficient to place it far back on the tongue. 

Dover's Powder.'— After the bowels have been cleared 
out by a purgative, this powder — by tranquillising the system 
and producing copious perspiration — is highly serviceable in 
colds, rheumatisms, looseness of the bowels, &c. The dose 
is from 10 to 15 grs., but to ensure its effect the patient, 
about an hour after taking it, should drink freely of some 
warm fluid (such as gruel or tea), and be well covered with 
bed-clothes. In the advanced stages of consumption and 
other chronic complaints, 5 grs. given at night will often 
soothe the patient and procure rest. 

Eliadr of Vitriol. — Useful in profuse sweatings, scurvy, 
bleedings from the stomach, lungs, &c. and for debility in 
general. — Dose, 10 or 15 drops, two or three times a-day, 
in a tea-cupful of cold water. 

Epsom Salts. — ^A familiar and valuable purgative. — Dose, 
from i oz. to 1} oz. 

Essence of Peppermint,— The addition of a few drops of 
this assists in covering the nauseous taste of the preceding 
medicine, castor oil, &c. For removing flatulence 10 or 15 
drops may be taken with a little sugar. 
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Fryar's Balaam, — ^Used chiefly for lacerated or bmiBed 
wounds. Before it is applied all foreign particles most be 
removed from the woond with a little tepid water. 

Ooular^t EsetraeU'^hargelj ^nted with water, Ais is 
a nsefnl esetemal application in the inflammation caused bj 
hmises, &c. Abont a drachm and a^half, with an oonoe of 
yinegar, should be mixed with a qnart of cold water. 

Orey Powder, — In yarioos deranged states of the stomach 
and bowels this, which is a preparation of mercury, is nsefol 
in improving the secretions, and b well adapted for children. 
The dose for them is from 1 to 4 grs. g^ven alone or in 
combination with rhubarb. 

HydriodaU of PoUus, — ^TTsed with great success in syphi- 
litic eruptions of the skin, scrofulous complaints, chronic 
rheumatism, &c. — ^Dose, 6 grs., dissolved in water, three 
times a-day. 

Ipecaeuan Powder. — 20 gprs. of this, mixed in a cupful 
of warm water, form a mild and safe emetic. In doses of 
half a grain, repeated every second or third l)onr, it is a 
valuable remedy in many cases of bronchitis, dysentery, and 
fevers. 

Jalap Powder, — ^I^irgative. — Dose, firom 15 to 20 grs. 
It b rendered much more active by tiie addition of 4 or 5 
grs. of calomel. 

JTtno, Compound Powder of, — An excellent astringent in 
diarrhoea, the result of cold or wet, dysentery, &c. — ^Dose, 
from 10 to 20 grs. 

Laudanwnii, — ^A valuable medicine for relieving pain and 
procuring sleep. In cholera, dysentery, &c. it may be used 
in the form of injection. — (See page 124.) The medium 
dose, by tiie mouth, is 25 drops, which may be increased or 
repeated as circumstances require, but it must not be g^ven 
in cases where the features are much flushed, the eyes loaded 
with blood, or when the patient is drowsy. Not more tiian 
1 drop should be g^ven to an infant at a time. 
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Lunar Catestte.— In the proportion of 1 gr. to an ounce 
of water, this makes an excellent lotion for inflammation of 
the eyes, or injection for gonorrhoea. A much stronger' 
solution (10 grs. to the ounce of water) maj be applied with 
a camel-hair pencil to inflammatory or ulcerated sore throat. 
In the solid form, it is applied to chancres and for the re- 
moval of "proud flesh." — (See Note, page 176.) 

Jtfa</nes{a.^-An excellent medicine for removing acidity 
or pain in the stomach; for this purpose 10 or 15 grs. may 
be taken several times a-day. 1 drachm acts as a laxative. 
In suitable doses, alone or combined with a few grs. of rhu- 
barb, it is well adapted for children. 

Mwcurial OintmmU — For rubbing in over chronic 
swellmgs, enlargements of glands, joints, &c. When, on 
account of irritation of the stomach, or inability to swallow, 
calomel cannot be introduced in the usual way, the system 
may be brought under the influence of mercury with this 
ointment. — (See page 168.) 

Mustard^ given internally, acts as an emetic. — (See page 
194.) It is also applied externally for the relief of pain. For 
the latter purpose its efficacy will be much increased by 
spreading it on a warm linseed-meal poultice; but used in 
this way, it must not be allowed to remain above twenty 
minutes. 

Muriated Tincture of Iron.^^A. good tonic for pale and 
debilitated persons. Dose, from 10 to 20 drops, two or three 
times a-day, in cold water. If, in retention of urine, the 
catheter cannot be introduced, and the warm hip-bath fails 
to give relief, 10 drops of this tincture may be given every 
quarter of an hour. 

Nitre or Saltpetre increases the flow of urine; chiefly 
used in dropsies. — Dose, from 10 to 20 grs. two or three 
times a day. 

Opodddoc.^-YoT rubbing sprains, bruises, &c. after the 
vnflammatwn tvbsidei. — (See page 62.) 
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Paregoric Elixir, — Useful for allaying cough. — ^Bose, 
one tea-spoonful. 

Q^inine, — One of the hest tonics in dehility of any kind; 
but if the tongue is thickly coated, or the bowels confined, 
a purgative must precede its use. — Dose, 1 or 2 grs. to be 
taken with 5 drops of elixir of vitriol and a little cold water. 
For arresting ague, and other periodic diseases, from 5 to 
20 grs. may be taken. 

Rhubarb Powder, — A valuable laxative in cases of dysen- 
tery and debility. It is well adapted for infants and children. 
— ^Dose for an adult, from 10 to 25 grs. 

RochelU Salts, — Half an ounce of this salt, taken in 
cold or tepid water, makes a useful laxative. 2 drachms, 
added to a soda powder (see " Carbonate of Soda** )i form 
a seidlitz powder. 

Sal 'Volatile. — From 30 drops to a tea-spoonful of this 
may be given, mixed with a little cold water, for relieving 
faintness or allaying spasms, hysterical fits, &c. 

Senna Leaves, — A well-known laxative. Dose, from 1 
to 3 drachms infused for half-an-hour in a tea-cupful of 
boiling water. What is called a << Black Draught" is 
formed by adding about an ounce of Epsom salts and a little 
powdered ginger to the infusion. 

Spirits of Hartshorn, — Applied to the nostrils in faint- 
ing-fits, &c. One part mixed with seven parts of olive or 
sweet-oil forms a valuable liniment for external application 
in sore throat, or for daily rubbing the chest in hooping- 
cough and bronchitis in children. 

Sugar »of' Lead, — (See " CnRONib Dysentery," page 
122.) Externally it is chiefly used in solution as a wash 
for indamed eyes, and as a lotion for recent bruises and 
sprains; for the former purpose, 1 or 2 grs. may be used 
to the ounce of water; for the latter, about a dractim to a 
quart of water. 
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d, — (See " CarbonaU of 8oda**\ 
xtic. — An active vomit is formed by dig^ » 

.IS in 4 oz. of water. A table-spoonful q« ^^'^ 
d to be given at intervals of ten minutes ^* 
jmiting commences, the patient must drink plet^t.- 
jf warm water. Given in smaller doses in inflammj 
*s — (see page 167). For method of using it externally 
-*€ page 38. 

Tirhcture of Catechu, — A powerful astringent. A tea, 
spoonful, with 10 drops of laudanum, given two or three 
times daily, will often succeed in checking diarrhoea or 
dysentery. 

Tincture of Rhubarb, — ^For flatulence, with griping pains 
in the bowels. A table-spoonful of this may be taken alone, 
or with a few drops of laudanum. 

' Turpentine, — For method of giving it internally, see 
page 83. Freely sprinkled on a piece of flannel which has 
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preyionsly been wrung out of warm water, it is one c^ the 
most useful external applications for removing muscular or 
rheumatic pains, severe colic, &c. &c. 



GLOSSARY. 



Absorption, — The act or process of imbibing, or sucking 
in. When a swelling disappears without bursting, or when 
a poison is applied to a wound, both are said to be absorbed. 

Acrid, — Sharp or pungent. 

Acute, — A term given to diseases which are short-lived 
and attended with high fever or other violent symptoms. 
Opposed to chroniCf which is applied to inveterate or long- 
continued complaints without much fever. 

Affusion, — The act of pouring upon, or sprinkling with, 
a liquid substance. 

Affue, — See page 146. 

Alimentary. — Pertaining to aliment or food, having the 
quality of nourishing. 

Alterative. — Medicines which gradually induce a change 
in the constitution and restore health; such are blue pills, 
grey powder, &c. 

Aneurism, — A swelling caused by the dilatation or rup- 
ture of the coats of an artery. 

Aperient, — Opening, laxative. 

Astringent, — Medicines which bind or contract the parts 
of the body to which they are applied, thereby restraining 
profuse discharges; such are catechu, kino, alum, Stc, 

BUmd, — Mild, soft. Arrow-root is a bland article of 
food. 
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Catarrh. — See page 101. 

Cautery, — A burning or searing of the skin or flesh by a 
red-hot iron, lunar caustic, &c. 

Chronic. — See ^^ Acute." 

Clysters. — See page 123. 

Collapse. — A term given to great bodily prostration, the 
result of shocks or injuries. In this state the pulse is feeble, 
the countenance sunk or pale, and the skin cold. 

Contaghn, — See page 108. 

Constitutional. — Relating to the constitution at large. 
Opposed to local, which pertains to a limited portion of 
space. Scurvy«is a constitutional disease; a stab a local 
injury. An alterative is a constitutional, an eye-wash a local, 
remedy. 

Corrosive. — ^Medicines which corrode, eat, or wear away 
parts to which they are applied. 

Crisis. — The change of a disease which indicates its event, 
indicating recovery or death. 

Diaphoretic. — A medicine which increases the perspira- 
tion, such as Dover's powder, &c. 

Diuretic. — A medicine which increases the discharge of 
urine, such as squills, nitre, &c. &c. 

Emollient. — Softening or relaxing. 

Endemic. — An endemic disease is one to which the in- 
habitants of a particular country are peculiarly subject; 
thus, yellow fever is endemic in the West Indifs. It is 
also applied to diseases which prevail in particular seasons, 
and are chiefly confined to particular places. , 

Enema. — See page 123. 

Epidemic. — An infectious or contagious disease, attacking 
many people in the same place and at once, raging for a 
certain time, and then gradually disappearing. Scarlet 
fever, measles, &c. frequently appear in this way. 

Epileptic. — See "Epilepsy," page 124. 

Excitement. — The state of being roused into increased 
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id Symptoms — Great heat of the heart, bloodsi, 
. delirium ai'e spoken of as head symptoms. *i 

Si/geine. — From Hygeia, the goddess of health. Th '" 
or science cf preserving health. **^ 

Hypochondriaais.—A. species of insanity or lowneg, ^ 
^rits, with groundless apprehension of evil, general] 
springing from lengthened stomach complaint. 
Hysteria. — See page 134. 

Incubation. — A term given to the interviil which elapses 
between exposure to contagion and the raanifestation of the 
•iiaease. Its duration differs in different complaints. 
infietiem. — See page lOS. 

I'ifiation. — The act of swellini; or distending by injecting 
air, aa to injlate the lungs in cases of drowning, 
J^Jltttma,—&ee Note, page 102. 
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Inhalation. — The drawing in of fumes or vapours along 
with the breath. 

Indurated, — Hardened. 

Inspiration. — ^The act of drawing air into the lungs. 

Irritate. — To inflame or fret. A particle of sand or lime 
causes irritation of the eye. A splinter of wood irritates a 
wound. 

Xtft^rpy.— Unusual sleepiness or drowsiness, from which 
it is difficult to rouse the person. 

Ligaments, — The strong compact bands which bind the 
bones together. 

Ligature. — In surgery, the cord or thread used for tying 
blood-vessels. 

iocaZ.— See " Constitutional.'* 

Malaria. — See page 146. 

Malignant. — ^Virulent, dangerous to life, as malignant 
sore, malignant fever, &c. All diseases take on this charac- 
ter where ventilation and cleanliness are neglected. 

Melancholic. — One affected with a gloomy state of mind. 
A^ed to hypochondriasis. 

Menstruation. — See page 130. 

Mucus. — A fluid which lines all the cavities of the body 
having an external opening. 

Narcotic. — Medicines which relieve pain and produce sleep, 
such as opium, &c. 8^. 

Neutralise. — To render neutral or reduce to a state of in- 
activity; thus, if a person by mistake swallows a poisonous 
dose of sugar of lead, but immediately after drinks a strong 
solution of Epsom salts, a new compound being formed in 
the stomachy the poison is neutralised, 

Nostrum.^'A medicine, the composition of which the 

quack proprietor, for his own benefit, tries to keep secret. 

Optieal, — ^Relating to vision or sight. 

Organic, — ^A name given to diseases in which there is an 

alteration of Structure. Opposed to^m^Uonalf in which the 
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functions only are deranged. Enlargement of the heart is 
an organic disease-— palpitation may be only a functional one. 

Pct88ive, — Applied to symptoms unaccompanied by acti- 
vity. Blood oozing from the gums in scurvy would be called 
a passive bleeding. 

Plethoric , — Having a fiiU habit of body. 

Predisposition, — Previous inclination or propensity to any 
complaint. A person bom of consumptive parents is pre- 
disposed to this disease. 

Prostration, — See " Collapse.** 

Pupils. — The small dark circle in the centre of the eye 
through which the rays of light are transmitted. 

Purulent. — Consisting of pus or matter — as, the whitish 
creamy-looking substance forming the contents of an acute 
abscess or "gathering." 

Ptw.— See '* Purulent." 

Begimen.'^The regulation of the diet,-&c. with a view to 
the preservation or restoration of health. 

Repletion. — Fulness of blood, similar to plethoric. 

Restorative, — A medicine efficacious in restoring strength 
and vigour. 

Salivation, — See Note, page 168. 

Salutary. — Healthful; promoting health. Exercise on 
deck is salutary to passengers. 

Scrofula. — See page 207. 

Secreition. — The process by which substances, such as bile, 
saliva, urine, &c. are separated from the blood. 

Sedentary, — Accustomed to sit much. People who, when 
at sea, pass much of their time below in a sluggish inactive 
way, lead sedentary lives. 

iS^ti^^.^-The dead parts which separate from the living 
in mortification; the parts thrown off from foul sores. 

Spasmodic. — Relating to spasm, which consists of an un- 
usual, sudden, and more or less violent contraction of one or 
more muscles; as seen in convulsions,- epilepsy, &c. 
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Specific,— A, medicine possessed of peculiar efficacy in the 
treatment of a particular disease. 

SUmulants, — Medicines which -produce a quick but gene- 
rally transient increase in the action of the heart and arte- 
rial system; such are ammonia, ether, &c. 

Sudorific. — See '* DiapkoretiCf" from which this differs 
only in degree. 

Suppuration, — ^The process of producing pundcni matter, 
or of forming pu$, — See " Purulent." 

Sympathetic. — A term given to symptoms or affections, 
occurring in parts more or less distant from the real seat of 
a disease, in consequence of nervous communication. 

Syphilis. — See page 213. 

Temperament. — The peculiar organization of an indivi- 
dual which influences, to a certain extent, not only the sus- 
ceptibility to and progress of disease, but also the effect of 
remedies; thus, a person of & sanguine temperament (abound- 
ing with blood) would not only be unusually prone to in- 
flammation by exposure to cold and wet, but would bear the 
loss of blood better than one of a choleria (or irritable) tem- 
perament. 

Tensum.T— The act of stretching or straining. 

TVptd.— Moderately warm; lukewarm. 

Tonic, — Medicines which increase the strength or give 
tone to the system, such as quinine, &c. &c. 

Tonsils. — The two glands situated on each side of the 
throat j called in popular language. "almonds," or "almonds 
of the ear." 

Type. — Some peculiarity in the form of disease; thus, 
fever characterised by a rapid and weak pulse, grekt prostra- 
tion and muttering delirium, is spoken of as fever of a low 
or typhoid type. 

Typhoid. — ^Resembling typhus; weak, low, as a typhoid 
fever. 

Typhus. — An infectious, often an epidemic, form of fever, 
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characterised by great exbaastion from beginniDg to end. 
The pulse is rapid, and dark rose-coloured spots are observed 
upon the trunk of the body.— 8ee page 140. 

Ulceration, — The process of forming into an ulcer or sore. 

Urethra, — The canal by which the urine is conducted 
from the bladder and discharged. 

Vitiated. — Depraved; rendered impure. 

Voluntary, T'Svihject to the will. Walking is a voluntary, 
the action of the heart an involuntary y act. 
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